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x ONE OF THE NICEST 
things said about Chate- 
laine, to my mind, was 
4K the compliment a reader 
p< ' paid us this morning in 


, her letter. ‘“‘Chatelaine,” 
} she says, “always strikes 
me as being such a friend- 

ly magazine.” 

That’s what we like to hear, for Chatelaine wants in 
every way to typify the spirit of Canadian chatelaines. 
Friendliness is, therefore, all important. Remember 
the Prince of Wales saying that one of the biggest 
social agencies in combating present conditions was 
a good neighbor? 

It’s to encourage this spirit of friendliness through- 
out the magazine that I tell you something of the 
artists and writers who have worked to make the 
issues for you, month by month, Take this Christ- 
mas issue, for instance. I know you'll be interested 
in learning that our cover painting of the wide-eyed 
little girl staring with enchanted wonder at the 
Christmas tree is the first magazine cover that the 
young Canadian artist, W. G. Rayner, has had 
published. 

Then there’s the new serial—and it’s a thriller! 
We've been trying to get a really good mystery story 
for some time; and “The Mystery of the Surgeon’s 
House”’ was worth the wait. Mrs. Warren, the author, 
has spent many years wandering around the world, 
and has written eight children’s books. “But if one 
has to choose between a career, or a home and chil- 
dren,” she says, “it should be the home and children. 
No shelf of her own books to which the average 
writer can point with more or less justifiable pride 
seems to me worth just one boy or girl into which 
she has tried to pour the best of herself.” 

Our Christmas story, “The Happy Prisoners,” is 
from the pen of a popular English writer and novelist, 
May Edginton. “The Empty Inn,” a dramatic short 
story, is by that master Canadian story-teller, Alan 
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Sullivan. How much he has expressed in a few hun- 
dred words! Elisabeth Sanxay Holding is becoming a 
favorite Chatelaine writer. 


The cover for our beauty section was painted for 
us by Ronald McRae, another young Canadian artist 
and designer who is making a name for himself on 
this continent. And be sure to read the article ““How 
to Dress Well,” by Mary McNulty Fix. As one 
woman to another, I can recommend it as contain- 
ing the valuable sort of advice all women need in 
considering their clothes. Mrs. Fix has had a long 
training in matters of style and has frequently gone 
to Paris to buy gowns for Canadian women. Her 
information is authentic, and of the type we are 
going to feature in our new section “Beauty Cul- 
ture.”” This month Annabelle Lee has visited some 
noted beauty culturists, and discovered the mistakes 
women make in the care of their complexions. We're 
planning a series of unique articles for this section. 
Kathleen Murphy, who contributes our smart ‘‘Fash- 
ion Shorts,” is writing them direct from New York, 
where she is at present doing fashion writing. Miss 
Murphy was for many years in Montreal. Don’t 
you like the humor in her fashion notes? 


Can I cram in, I wonder, a word on the novel stunt 
Miss Campbell has in the Institute department, in 
writing only of ‘‘The Start”’ and “‘The Finish” of the 
triumphant Christmas dinner? You'll find lots of 
new ideas in these articles with which to dazzle the 
family and your relations this Christmas. 


Since the Chicago World’s Fair there has been a 
sweeping renewal of interest in modernistic furniture. 
I understand that modern suites are proving “‘best 
sellers” in many furniture sales. Thus Chatelaine 
brings an article next month from Eleanor Stephens, 
an authority on home furnishings, to tell you the 
story of this new tradition and how it may be incor- 
porated in the average home. In another five years 
the vast majority of our up-to-date homes will re- 
semble the illustrations to this article. Then why 
not lead the way? 

And so, friends, to the gift pages—of the kind you 
can make yourself, order them half completed from 
Chatelaine’s handicraft studio—or buy all ready for 
the gift boxes from our advertisers. All bound to- 
gether, we have this Christmas 1933 issue. If you can 
read between the lines, you’ll sense the hearty wishes 
for the happiest Christmas you’ve ever had, and a 
really, truly, Happy New Year, from Chatelaine itself. 
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Hlusteated by 
Julian Michael 
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ARKEY made quite a ritual of this incar- 

ceration in the club to avoid the horrors 

of Christmas. He took a taxicab, put a 

meagre suitcase in—more would have 
looked festive—and drove there with an effect of 
stealth, though this effect, of course, was in his own 
mind merely. Apart from the servants’ gratuities 
list which had hung by the hall porter’s office for a 
month past, in this club there was no vestige of 
Christmas. It was easy to keep even turkey and 
mince pie out of one’s menu and to say: ‘‘A chop, 
as usual, and the apple tart.” 

His bedroom was entirely undemonstrative, and 
no one spoke to him anywhere on the premises. 

“Thank heaven,” he said fervently to himself, 
“that I can escape.” 

He had come in three days early to avoid the sight 
and sound of any such enemies of rational-thinking 
men like himself, who, passing in and out, might 
accost each other: “Oh, Jones. . .”” “Oh, Brown 

.” “Hullo, Robinson, a happy Christmas to 
you.” 

It was hard upon Markey that in the members’ 
smoking room that very evening should sit two 
pink old boys and an Anglo-Indian colonel swopping 
triangular reminiscences on the unnerving subject. 
“You ’member, Arthur, that time—’94 it was 
when we all went down to the Darbyshires’, and all 
met our future wives . . .”” “Begad, George, could I 
forget? And now we've got all the family and its 





ramifications and extensions home for the best time 
of allthe year. . .”’ “Yes, old man, I’ve been look- 
ing forward to the fun. . .”” “I say, why don’t you 
come to us for Christmas? Wife’ll be so pleased . . . 
Steward! Steward! Three more double brandies.”’ 

And actually: ‘“Thank you, steward. Going to be 
very quiet here for Christmas?” 

“Not very, sir; not very.” 

Not very, sir; not very. Not very quiet, even 
here, for a man in hiding? “Steward,’’ Markey said 
portentously from his corner, “just hand me the 
Continental Bradshaw there, will you?” 

Although—-where? Where now? Where? 

And then, in a heaven-sent flash, as he considered 
it piously—so thankful was he to have been saved 
in time—he recalled a little folder that he had 
dropped into his wastepaper basket at his office 
that very morning. Something had caused him, idly, 
to open and read the little folder which had arrived 
in an envelope with a foreign stamp. It was about a 
Spanish inn, set quite alone and at present recon- 
structively unfinished—-so the story ran—on that 
same bit of coast as Estoril. The proprietor begged 
one most lusciously to sample it this coming spring. 

Slowly, surely and triumphantly it dawned upon 
Markey, as he sat turning over the leaves of the 
Continental Bradshaw, that this was the very place. 
The old inn was there complete: ‘The old inn, 
romantic and beautiful in its humble way,’ the 
folder informed one, ‘‘will remain untouched except 
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in the feel of harsh dry fingers... 


UST a few minutes each day of the 

right care will give you hands that 
are lovely to look at, delightful to touch. 

Thousands and thousands of women 
have proved it. Even in dry climates 
where sun and wind parch and wither 
the skin. 

You can restore the softening, beau- 
tifying elements your skin is constantly 
losing . .. can keep it youthfully smooth, 
fine and white. 


Specialists prescribe two potent re- 
storatives to do just this. One is most 
effective for softening and another is 
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unequaled for whitening skin that easily 
reddens or discolors. 


These two precious ingredients have 
been blended in a delicate silvery liquid 
known as Jergens Lotion. Containing 
just the ingredients dry skin most needs, 
Jergens Lotion is absorbed completely 
and leaves no stickiness 


Heals . . . prevents chapping 


The mild antiseptic action of Jergens 
Lotion brings soothing, healing relief to 
skin already chapped. You can entirely 


escape chapping by the frequent use of 


Jergens Lotion, Many women make it a 
point always to use it after having their 
hands in water, after they come in from 
the cold, to keep their hands soft, white 
and young. 

Asa powder base, Jergens Lotion is 
without equal, enthusiastic users say, 
because of the marvelous protecting 
smoothness it gives the skin. 

You can get Jergens Lotion at any 
drug store or toilet goods counter, 50¢ 
the bottle. (Or $1 for the large economi- 
cal size.) Be kind to your hands—order 
Jergens Lotion today. 
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Don’t let your hands lose their ap- 
pealing sofiness—grow red, rough 
and old long before their time 

° 

Everyu here you see them— faces 
young in years, in beauty, with 
oldish hands. Faces are given some 
special care every day. Too often 
hands are neglected, 

Even in hands of 20 you may 
see the coarsening, aging effects o/ 
dry skin... «an almost universal 
skin condition today, specialists 


find, Yet this need not happen. 
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“TI think this inn solves the problem.’’ He smiled at her. 

“As it happens, yes.” 

“Do you live in London?” he asked. 

“Yes. I have a flat in one of those streets leading out of 
Sloane Square. And you?” 

“A flat, too.” 

“I write and lecture.” 

*‘Ah, I’m in the City.” 

“What do you generally do at this time of year?” 

“Spend it like this—trying to avoid everybody.” 

“So do I.” 

“It’s queer the way people will persecute one, isn’t it?” 

“One would think they would take a hint and give it up,”’ 
she said. ‘“‘But no; they grow special hides impervious to 
snubs just now.” 

‘People have no sense of shame,” said Markey. 

They seemed to be in perfect amity and accord. 

Being, after all, a mere man, however, Markey was exam- 
ining this lady’s points far more closely than she knew. He 
hadn’t been able to see her much better in the dim dining 
room than he saw her here, and he was busy with natural 
conjecture. She had a good nose. She had, he thought, 
quite a good figure, too, if she would only dress it more 
carefully. He did think women should be neat and trim. 
And she had quite nice eyes also, if they hadn’t such a 
detached you-can-go-where-you-please-for-all-I-care look. 
He did think on principle that women should care a great 
deal about—well, about all the things that women should 
care for. Surely, of these, man came first. Then her hair was 
not bad, but it was, simply, not arranged. 

She was, in fact, not quite conscious of her duty as a 
woman, and a man did not like it. 

True, she hated Christmas. . . 

“And so,” he said, noting that she probably took size 
three in shoes—very pretty feet, too—‘‘you really hate 
Christmas.” 

“With a perfectly good, black hate.” 

“I despise all this nonsense so,”” he said warmly; ‘‘people 
are not themselves. Children are taught to expect gifts for 
no reason at all.” 

She cut in: ‘‘And worse than to expect—to give. I havea 
married sister with two children. I adore the nippers at other 
times, but, as you say, they expect . . She has taught 
them to believe in fairy tales. They made me little presents 
last year—the boy a kettle holder, the girl a pincushion. I 
mean! Shouldn't they be told? Told not to be sentimental?” 

“Er—” e pp ey 

“I didn’t thank them. ‘I won’t encourage this pestiferous 
nonsense,’ I said to my sister. She lets them be brought 
down in pyjamas to see the grown-ups’at the family party. 
She was once a perfectly good girl—my_sister.. Sentiment 
has wrecked her, I mean.” ' 

“And I,’’ said Markey earnestly, “I assure -yyou:I'’ve two 
old cousins who are probably ringing up my flat at this very 
moment, asking me to dinner. Frosty, dreadful greeting 
cards will already be in the post-—”’ 

“They can’t be anything compared with my old governess 
who knits for me each year. I simply don’t acknowledge the 
things now, in sheer self-defense. But she goes on,.”’ 

“I’ve an uncle—Uncle Simon,”’ he said. ‘who goes liter- 
ally insane at this time of year, pestering me to know what 
the deuce I’m going to do; and I’ve an aunt, old Aunt 
Janey, who sends me puddings! Not to speak of other 
horrible tokens of annual goodwill. Mere acquaintances 
will do ditto. Scores of people will ‘remember’ me. They 
are prisoners— prisoners within a little boundary of ancient 
ideas. The flat’s probably like a General Stores by now.” 

He sighed gustily. 

“The same with me!” she cried. ‘Only worse. I’m sure 
it’s worse! My grandmother likes to gather all the family 
round at Christmas. In the country. Singing carols. 
Revolting, my dear man! I’ve struck. But that won't 
prevent my flat being full of tokens of horrible goodwill, too. 
Scarves will have been crocheted; and they make handbags 
in tooled leather; and handkerchiefs will arrive in boxes with 
sprigs of holly on them; and as you say, cards. Cards! Of all 
the arrant humbug—can we not, I ask you, at this time of 
civilization, dare to be frank with ourselves? But, as you 
say, people are—are prisoners.” 

“T tell my man—I live alone with just a manservant—to 
burn the lot and never let me see any of ’em. I’ve done that 
for three years now. Bung it all on the scrapheap. He 
knows by now.” 

“Why, so do I! Really, it’s rather wonderful we should 
meet like this, for so do I.” 

Markey felt a slight chilliness, but could not have said 


why. 
“You—you don’t like any presents at all?” he asked 
hesitatingly. 


“Loathe them with perfectly good loathing.” 

“You're really a marvellous woman,” he said firmly, yet 
with a slight, secret irritation that was entirely unreasonable. 

“TI just tell my maid to throw away the lot, and when I 
come out of hiding after Christmas I don’t want to hear 
anything about it. I’ve done that these last two years.” * 

“It isn't much to ask, just to be forgotten, is it?’”’ he asked 
with a faintly discordant laugh. 

He was by now almost sure that she had unusually long 
eyelashes, because her eyes were quite a light blue—that he 


had already established—but they were dark-shadowed. 

These shadows were not cosmetics. They were solely due 
to eyelashes. Beauties! 

One might see better by the full moon. ‘‘Would you care 
for a stroll down to the sea, Miss Hill?” 

“Love it.” 

Yes. The full moonlight revealed much more and very 
satisfactorily. 

“Are you staying here long?” he asked, keeping from his 
voice with an effort the tender note suited to all such 
occasions. 

“Only till after Christmas. And you?” 

“The three days only.”’ 

“Tomorrow,” she said, “I’d show you the village, only 
I’m afraid it might be all dressed up.’’ She shuddered and he 
shuddered, too. 

“Better here! Better here!” 

But on the morrow they walked up into the hills above 
Serano, and they met not a soul—not so much as a goat or a 
donkey or any living thing. The perfect oblivion. 


YET WITH ALL the perfection of this oblivion, certain 
thoughts rasped their way into the heart. Sitting upon a 
hilltop beside this young woman, under a blue sky, Markey 
could not quite forget that, while [Continued on page 46} 
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for hygienic improvements, but the new wing which will 
extend right to the seashore, will be unexampled for—” 
Markey found that the best and quickest way would be to 
take the express right on to Barcelona, and from thence to 
retrace one’s journey fifty miles northward to this paradise 
by hired car. 

He went out into the hall and addressed the porter. 

“Cancel my room; and send up for my bag, if you please, 
and have a cab called.’”’ Morning saw him on the other side 
of the Channel, and still two days to go before Christmas. 

It was a piece of luck—connected with his business as a 
matter of fact—that his passport was viséd for several 
European countries and that Spain was one of them. 

The journey was fast and comfortable; the sun, when one 
arrived at its end, shone warmly; Barcelona looked gay and 
beautiful. However, on, on, to the hiding-place where a 
civilized man might hope to escape the curious and complex 
sentimental orgies that polluted an otherwise innocent 
season of the year. He chartered a good car, avoiding 
available English or American chauffeurs who would think 
it proper to remark at some period of the journey: ‘Well, 
sir, I only wish I was at home for . . .”” There was no doubt 
but that such a one would say it. A Spaniard drove him 
hell-for-leather upon his way. 

The inn, when one came upon it down a winding seaward 
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road like a gorge between rocky cliffs, was certainly remote. 
It even stood apart from its village of Serano, isolated in a 
little gully that, as promised, ran down to the sea. It showed 
signs of building operations—now, happily, suspended—on 
one flank. For the rest it was little and cool and stony and 
pink washed, with bougainvillaea climbing its walls and 
fences, and petunias and tree geraniums still sturdily bloom- 
ing. A telegram had miscarried or had not yet been delivered 
in this place where time was of no account, so Markey was 
unexpected; but a perfect landlord rushed out to welcome 
him in. 

An English senor. English. This was in the nature of a 
miracle, because— 

“Oh, yes, there was a lovely room,” said the landlord, 
halting and falling back a little before Markey’s defensive 
stare. And so there was. The room was quite interesting, so 
old and bare and stony, with pieces of seventeenth century 
furniture, and a window so small and low that you could 
reach out if you wished—and Markey did not—to pick the 
flowers that scrambled up the nearly perpendicular side of 
the hill right against it. 

Supper would be served just when the senor wished. At 
eight? Good. Good. ‘Because you see, senor—’’ 

Markey closed the door abruptly. 

However, when he descended to the downstair room 
opening on a patio which gave a picture of a far slit of sea 
now purple and silver under the light of stars, he saw why 
it suited the landlord to serve him a meal at eight. 

It was because the other guest in the inn also supped at 
that hour. 

There was another guest. 

Of what nationality? 

On that fearful issues depended, and his mind rose dis- 
tastefully to the possibilities. 

The question of sex did not arise because it was obvious. 

The other guest was a woman. 

Deny it as he wished to do, shirk the awful truth as he 
would have done if he could, the question as to nationality 
also hardly needed to be asked. She was one of his country- 
women. 

They lifted up their eyes and looked daggers at one 
another. If looks could kill, two corpses would have lain 
upon the stone floor. 

Markey indicated to the landlord that he wished to sit as 
far as possible from this stranger; but, alas, there was only 
one dong table. It was on trestles, simple and primitive. 

She sat at one side of this table, near the middle, eating 
the toughest chicken in the world. A great mug stood beside 
her plate. These she instantly lifted without more ado and 
removed them to the extreme end of the table where she 
sat down. 

Markey breathed more freely. 

It was possible that she might not even wish to speak at 
all, at any time. 

He sat down at the other end of the table. 

The landlord brought him all the rest of that extraordinary 
bird, very oily, with paprika and rice. He seemed a thought 
damped by their manner, and several times checked himself 
from saying something that was on the tip of his tongue. 

As if on a great inspiration, the landlord hurried out. 

Markey and the lady exercised their jaws painfully and 
in silence. 

Five minutes went by thus. 

Then the thing happened. 

The landlord burst into the room again, sweating profusely 
with the milk of human kindness. His black eyes glowed, his 
chins wagged, in his arms he bore trails, streamers, sheaves 
of flowers and greenery, and his voice, though in linguistic 
difficulties, rose proud and joyous: 

“Senor! Senorita! . . . Eng-lish Christmas!” 

He intended to decorate the room for them. 

They rose from their seats in perfect accord, and with 
one voice shouted: ‘“‘No!” 


THEY SAT out on the patio after dinner and looked down 
the rock gulley to the slit of shimmering sea. Their mutual 
revolt against that festive horror had drawn them together. 

“Will you smoke?” said Markey, proffering his case. 

*‘No thanks,” she answered in a voice that was the essence 
of practicality. 

“You don’t mind if I sit out here, though?” 

“Oh, no. Nor you, if Ido?” 

“Oh, my dear lady, no!” 

*‘My name is Marcia Hill.” 

“Thank you. Mine is Donald Markey.” 

“T am escaping Christmas.” 

“So am I.” 

The landlord looked out at them, all his chins wagging, 
and drew his head in again, relieved at their appearance of 
peace and pleasure. 

“It was quite a brainwave, coming here,’’ said Marcia. ‘I 
hit upon it entirely by accident; meaning to go to Estoril, 
although other people go there, too, and get horribly jolly, 
you know.” 

“T know.” 

“But it is difficult to know where to hide, really 

“Almost impossible.” 

“I should like to be buried or anaesthetized for these three 
days, shouldn’t you?” 
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“Yes; | already had them all 
distinguished,”’ he said, smiling. 
“Judge Baldwin's face reminds 
me of a rapier -so keen.”’ 

“Well, yes,”’ agreed Adrienne: 
“hes keen and fine and hard. 
When he was district attorney 
in New York he had an amaz- 
ing number of convictions. After 
he was made a judge they used 
to call him ‘the hanging judge’ 
because his sentences were so 
severe. Put of late years he has 
not been so hard on sinners.” 

As if she feared that Colby 
might think she was tacitly in- 
viting him to give her informa- 
tion about himself, she said, 
quickly: 

“Don’t think you must answer until you feel stronger.” 

The maid re-entered with a tray which she set out on a 
table by the side of the couch. Then she left the room and 
Adrienne poured coffee, her deft small hands hovering, he 
thought, iike white birds among the shining silver vessels. 
Yet there was nothing fluttery about her hands or about 
herself. He was certain that she was as capable as she was 
charming. He felt as if he must have known many girls to 
be so sure of what he thought of this one, but so far as 
his memory went, she was the first he had met. 

“Eve to me,” he said with an inward grin. 

He must have a sense of humor, he decided. Between 
those glass-topped prison walls, he hadn't felt like getting 
acquainted with this self, this stranger. For a time he must 
be on guard with people. That old man with the flooding 
white hair, that Bristol disapproved of him; the rapier-man, 
Baldwin, had his reservations. . . 

“Miss Sheridan,”’ he said abruptly, “I don't feel able yet 
to say all I should. If you and your uncle really wil! take me 





"He doesn't look either 
consumptive or mushy," 
the girl's voice went on. 


” 


on trust till I have rested 

“But, of course,”’ she said. 

He drew comfort from the 
quiet confidence of her voice. 
His courage rose. Somehow he 
would knit together the threads 
of his forgotten past. 

As he watched Adrienne 
spreading preserved cherries on 
her toast, he said suddenly: 

“I’ve seen a jam pot like that 
in Mentone.” 

He saw again the street of shops leading up frem the 
Mediterranean, and the golden head of the woman who 
had sold him the jam pot, the handle of which was a bunch 
of black china currants. But when had he been there? 
And a shadowy figure beside him- -that was gone. But at 
least he had remembered something. Before he could speak, 
the maid who had served his breakfast entered and said: 

“Mr. Hardesty is here, Miss Sheridan.” 

Adrienne rose, saying, ““Thank you, Ethel. You'll excuse 
me, Mr. Colby?” 

She passed through the open door, Colby’s eyes following 
her. As she entered the hall, a tall middle-aged man came 
from the room opposite, and drew her into his arms. The 
maid departed with the breakfast tray and Colby lessoned 
himself for feeling rather dashed. That little episode in the 
hall had doubtless announced Miss Sheridan’s engagement. 
Besides, he had noticed an emerald ring on her left hand. 
The surprising thing was that such an adorable g'rl was 
not already married. 


Wlustrated by I ud y (sloyne Summers 


Meantime, Hardesty had drawn Adrienne into the 
library. 

“I was driving this way,” he said, ‘‘and I couldn’t 
resist coming in to say good morning to the loveliest 
girl in the world.” 

He was a brilliantly handsome man, well built, with 
trim, fair hair, dark eyes and a kindling smile. He 
was young for his years, and he felt all the younger 
because a girl less than half his age loved him. 

After a time, Adrienne told him of the arrival of 
Colby. Hardesty listened with a lowering face. 

“Really, Adrienne,”’ he said, “why did you pick 
up such a person?” 

Adrienne drew a little away from him, saying: 

“It is enough for Uncle Dick and me that he needed 
hospitality.” 

“Some wastrel who should have been taken to the 
nearest hospital,’’ Hardesty went on. 

“Roland,”’ Adrienne retorted, ‘“‘you always make 
some sort of objection to every new man I meet. You 
act as if you expected to shut me up in a sort of 
ivory tower. I won't stand for that.” 

His angry face settled into unhappiness, as he said: 

“It's because I’m jealous. When some other 
younger man interests you however slightly. I envy 
him his years.” 

Instantly she melted. 

“Ch, Roland. No young man could ever mean to 
me what you do. But when you are jealous and petty 
I feel cramped.” 

Again he took her into his arms, murmuring. 
‘Forgive me, darling. I am an unreasonable ass.” 

Hardesty did not really feel that he was unrea- 
sonable. He had a strong sense of dignity, of what 
was due to his position as a prominent lawyer, as a 
man of wealth, and as a man engaged to a beautiful 
young girl whom he intended to dominate. Of late 
he had felt that his growing love for Adrienne was in 
danger of giving her the controlling power. Mar- 
riage should change that, he determined, even if their 
engagement had not achieved it. 

When Adrienne re-entered the room where Colby 
lay, she asked: 

“Do you mind plans being made over your head? 
I have just arranged with a friend to take you and 
Uncle Dick and me to try out a new car. Driving in 
the spring is there anything more wonderful except 
riding horseback?” 

He thought he must have ridden, for as she spoke, 
he felt in his blood a sense of galloping and of swift 
winds blowing across his face. At that moment 
Sheridan and his friends returned from the dining 
room. 

“We've been prescribing for you,” Sheridan said. 
“You are to go upstairs and stay in bed till after 
luncheon.” 

Five minutes later, Colby stood in a luxurious 
bedroom. He had undressed, and he was looking at 

the contents of a belt that had been around his waist. Ina 
note-case, bearing the initials ‘“‘H. R. S.,"” were ten bank notes 
There was an old-fashioned 


of a thousand dollars each. 
watch initialled ““A. C. S.”". But there was not a word of 


writing. 

Colby went to the window. From it he looked across a 
sloping lawn that led to the water. The sky was blue, the 
sun shone, and into Colby’s harassed soul crept a quiver of 
happiness. He was free, young, with a little money and 
good health. What did the evasive past matter? He would 
build himself a future that counted. 


ABOUT THE TIME Colby was breakfasting with Adrienne 
Sheridan, Hawkin, chief of police in the county seat of 
Riverhead, was at his desk in his private office. He was a 
stocky, dark man, with a face that could be by turns impas- 
sive and suspicious. At the moment he was looking sus- 
piciously at an apple he was eating. 

“Juicy like a wad of fibre,’’ he complained to Clark, an 
oldish policeman with faded eyes and a dim smile, who was 
sorting mail. 

“Well, chief, what would you expect of an apple in the 
spring?” Clark said mildly. “But you always get discon- 
tented when nothing is going on, and you always fuss about 
whatever it is you munch out of your desk, which I wouldn’t 
say if anyone was listening.” 

Hawkin looked at his assistant affectionately. Edwin 
Clark had an odd sort of charm that came from sympathy 
with people; a fierce devotion to those he liked; a tendency, 
struzgled with, to be unfair to those he disliked; and a kind 
of innocence, a disposition to believe at times, that the 
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HEN the young man opened his eyes, the strong 
morning light struck upon them with a shock of 
pain. As he closed them, a soft contralto voice 
said: 

“Come and look at him, Uncle Dick.” 

A lovely voice, its note of sympathy seemed to the young 
man like some protection against—against what? A sense 
of contrast harassed him, as if presently he were going to 
be driven into some distress. 

“He’s rather like the portrait of Keats, Uncle Dick,” 
the voice went on, “‘except that his hair is as curly as a movie 
star’s, and he doesn’t look either consumptive or mushy. 
Did Keats have a deep dimple in the right cheek? Who do 
you suppose he is?” 

The young man on the couch was wrenched with a sud- 
den nauseating consciousness. Now he knew what that 
uneasy sense of contrast meant. Now he was back in that 
distress that had been his atmosphere for so many weeks. 
His name, Franklin Colby, his recent environment and 
life itself seemed alien to him. This sense of unaccustomed- 
ness, he had been told, was just a phase of the malady from 
which he had been suffering. Memories of the recent weeks 
swept upon him: the bleak house surrounded by high glass- 
topped walls; the surgeon who had mended his face; the 
days of bitter imprisonment. 

Suddenly, the door of thi 
pushed open. A voice said: 


room in which he lay was 


“Good morning, Adrienne; hello, Sheridan. Not late for 
your invitation to breakfast, are we?” 

A resonant swinging sort of voice; it meant vitality. 

Then another voice: ‘Good morning, Adrienne; good 
morning, Sheridan.” 

That voice was high, rather stinging; it meant power, too; 
a driving sort of power. 

The young man struggled up. He found himself looking 
at the two men who had just entered, one old, one elderly. 
The old man had a magnificent head, covered with rough 
white curling hair. He had keen, swift blue eyes, broad 
shoulders, powerful hands. Great vitality there. The 
elderly man had vitality, too, but of a wiry sort. Then the 
big mellow-looking man who stood beside the girl—he must 
be the one she called “Uncle Dick.’’ The girl—his first 
impression of her was of blurred gold. She had short dark- 
golden hair and amber eyes and she wore a yellow dress. 
He was grateful for her loveliness. 

“Come along, Bristol,”’ Sheridan said; ‘‘you are as good as 
any doctor for all that you are a rascally lawyer like my- 
self. Take a look at this chap, will you?” 

The old man approached, his keen blue eyes appraising, 
as he asked: 

“How did he come to be visiting you?” 

“I went for a walk shortly after daylight,”’ Sheridan said, 
“and a few hundred yards from my gates I found this young 
man dead to the world.” 


“Sleeping off drink?” asked Bristol, crisply. ‘What's 
your name? Where do you live?” 

*‘My name,” replied the young man in a mechanical tone, 
“is Franklin Colby. I have been a teacher of modern 
languages. I have also been a private secretary. I was born 
in Ashtabula, Ohio, but left there when I was very young.” 

“There, there,’”’ cut in Bristol. ‘I haven’t asked for your 
biography. How did you get to Mr. Sheridan's house?”’ 

“I beg your pardon,”’ Colby said, uncertainly; ‘‘I don’t 
want to be stupid, but I can’t remember anything except 
that I went to bed as usual last night, and just now I woke 
up here.” 

“Come along, Bristol and Baldwin,’”’ Sheridan said. 
“We'll leave Mr. Colby here in Adrienne’s care. Have some 
coffee and food brought to him, Adrienne.” 

As the three men left the room, Colby said: 

“I’m giving you so much trouble.” 

“Oh, please, no,’” she murmured. 

Her ring was answered by a maid whose face showed 
nothing of the curiosity with which she was agog. When she 
had gone, Adrienne said: 

“It should be explained to you that I am Adrienne Sheri- 
dan, Uncle Dick’s only relative. This house is on Long 
Island between Riverhead and Wading River. That old 
man with the wonderful white hair is Mr. Bristol, the uncle 
of the district attorney, Mr. Hardesty. The other is Judge 
Baldwin.” 
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WAS in the middle thirties when I knew Cecile. She 

must have been older. I did not know it then, for Cecile 

was a good actress and knew how to keep young for her 

job, and I was under the spell of her glamor; but still, 
she must have been older than I, as you will see. 

I was in love with her from the first night I saw her in 
that play of Baxter’s, ‘“‘The Spiral,’’ and for months after 
that she held me in the hollow of her hand. It was no place 
for a poor bachelor. Baxter introduced us and gave me a 
queer smile at the time, I remember, as if he were think- 
ing: “Well, if you’re not old enough to take care of your- 
self, it’s none of my business,”’ or some such thing. And 
after it was all over, he gave me another smile of “‘I told 
you so.” But Baxter does not know what happened, nor 
does he know that after I stopped loving Cecile there was 
still a warmth in my heart for her and will be until I die. 

Baxter’s play was a thing about reincarnation—a shallow 
piece as I look back on it, but it took Broadway by storm. 
Cecile, by a superb trick of costume and make-up, was two 
different women living in two stages of the world’s history. 
And her performance did an odd thing to my mind, making 
me feel, when I met her, as if I had known her before in a 
forgotten life. It was not until I had seen her in another 
play that I could get away from the illusion. I spoke to her 
about it once and it pleased her. 

Cecile was expensive. For months I went to two or three 
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performances a week until I knew the play by heart. Then 
there were suppers as often as she would come with me, and 
flowers and all sorts of little gifts which she accepted 
placidly. I adored her. I was blind and reckless and Cecile 
was accustomed to reckless adorers who had money to 
spend. She had always taken these things as a right, and 
I don’t suppose it occurred to her that I was borrowing 
against everything I owned to give them to her. 

She found out finally and, a few days later, I found out 
the thing about Cecile that keeps something alive in my 
heart so that even now I can’t hear her name without a faint 
thrill. 

It was a warm spring night and we sat on a quiet roof 
that was open to the sky. Far away from us an orchestra 
played sad jazz for dancers. The music came and went and 
was a normal sound, pleasantly contrapuntal to our talk. 

We talked a long time around the edge of love and then 
I told her well, it doesn’t matter what I told her: in times 
like that, I suppose we all say much the same things. When 
I had finished, exhausted by my emotion, she said, quietly: 

“‘You’re a romantic, my dear. The glamor of the theatre 
is still there for you.” 

“The theatre has no glamor for me.” 

“Ah!” 

“T hate it. It takes the soul out of its people.” 

“Out of me, too?” She looked at me under her lashes. 


BY KAY AVERY 


Roger Burlingame 


Ave they all the same, these 


women of the theatre—selfish, 


egotistical, vain and heartless? 


“Not yet. Don’t trust it too far, Cecile.” I was worried. 

She laughed. “I wonder,” she said, ‘‘what you really know 
about it? But then, you have loved actresses before.” 

“‘Never! I swear I never have. I have known them and 
been bored by them.” 

She reached out her hands and closed them over mine. 
It was a warm, impulsive gesture. 

“Tell me,” she said. “Have you never loved across the 
footlights? Never once? Not when you were very young?” 

I thought a moment and smiled at an unexpected memory. 

“*Yes—once, when I was in my teens.” 

“And she administered the poison. She conditioned you 
against the theatre —”’ 

“Nonsense. You can’t be conditioned at that age.” 

“But she hurt you.” 

“No... Yes. As much as you can hurt a kid that way.” 

“That’s a good deal, isn’t it?” 

“It did not cut deep or Jast long.” 

“Tell me about it. What was she?” 

“A show girl.” 

“I know about that, too,” said Cecile. “I’ve been one.” 

“What?” 

“Very few people know. I changed my name for the 
legitimate. Don’t stop. I just told you to assure you of my 
sympathy.” 

“I’ve almost forgotten. I must have been a freshman in 
college. She was in some kind of a skit. Yes, vaudeville. 
She wore pyjamas. The skit was ‘The Night Before Christ- 
mas’ or something like that, and the [Continued on page 38} 
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Flere’ s the most exciting mystery story Chatelaine has 


ever presented to its readers. Can you solve the problem? 


world was a great deal better than it seemed, and again to 
fear that it was an undiluted sink of iniquity. 

Smiling at Clark, it occurred to Hawkin suddenly that 
he really knew very little of this man who was his favorite 
on the force. He had appeared in Riverhead some twenty 
odd years before. Able to turn his hand to anything, 
he had done odd jobs in town, until he had been taken on as 
helper to Dr. Liggett who lived outside the town in the build- 
ing known as the surgeon’s house. The work there proving 
too hard or not to his liking, he had drifted back into town, 
working for Sheridan and Baldwin and Bristol. When 
Hawkin was a young policeman, Clark had joined the force, 
liking the easy work, the outdoor life and the associations. 
His faith that the people he arrested had not really meant 
to do wrong alwavs refreshed Hawkin. 

The telephone on Hawkin’s desk rang. He took off the 
receiver and said: 

“Chief of police speaking.” 

“Hello, Mr. Hawkin. Say, this is Sturgeon, fellow that 
delivers your milk. Say, Mr. Hawkin, don’t you know I’m 
all right?” 

“T’ll search your house for bootleg in a minute,’’ Hawkin 
said. 

“Say, Mr. Hawkin, no joke. I’m up here at the surgeon’s 
house and something’s wrong.” 

“Be with you in a few minutes,” Hawkin replied. 

He rose, took his cap and light overcoat from a hook on 
the wall, and answered Clark’s enquiring glance. 

“Something’s wrong up at the surgeon’s house. Come 
on.” 

They passed into the outer office, where Hawkin gave 
some directions to the sergeant-in-charge. Then he and 
Clark went out. They entered Clark’s car and drove in a 
northeasterly direction, traversing a road where young 
spring was lighting a green fire in the trees and shrubs. 
Far ahead of them, to the left, was a high-walled enclosure. 
As they approached, they saw a man standing in the road 
beside a light delivery truck. He watched them approach. 

“Sturgeon’s playing safe,” Clark said. 

Hawkin stopped the car, and Sturgeon, 
a sallow youth who looked badly fright- 
ened, approached him and said: 

“Say, chief, you know I never done 
nothing wrong, don’t you?” 

“Beyond watering the milk I’d say 
your record was clear,’”’ Hawkin assured 
him. ‘‘What’s the trouble?” 

“Well, Mr. Hawkin, they used to take 
a good lot of milk here; lately, maybe for 
three months, they only take three quarts 
a day. They always have me deliver the 
milk right outside this gate. It’s kept 
locked, for Dr. Liggett said that he had 
some violent patients. When I came this 
morning, the gate was unlocked. So I 
just drove in. As I went up the driveway, 
I noticed the front door was open. Didn’t 
think much of it; just went around to the 
back door. That was open, too; and, say, 
aH up and down the hall, reaching to the 
front door, I could see furniture upset 
and everything. I didn’t hear any noises, 
and I kinda went in. There was doors 
giving on the hall. I only looked inside 
the one nearest the back door. That room 
was tore up something awful. And—and 
there was a body on the bed—all bloody 
around the head. I beat it out of there. 
If you look for fingerprints you won’t 
find none of mine.”’ 

“You run home, Sturgeon,” said Haw- 
kin. “If someone is hurt, we know you 
didn’t do it. If you talk,’’ he added, wink- 
ing at Clark, “I’ll have you arrested as 
accessory after the fact.” 

Clark smiled as Sturgeon scrambled into 
his truck, promising. 

“I won’t say one word.” 

Hawkin and Clark drove into the 
grounds. 

As Clark locked the gate, Hawkin stared 
at the surgeon’s house. It was an ancient 
place, part of a grant given in pre-revo- 
lutionary days to an ancestor of Judge 
Baldwin. A dour man, like all the Bald- 
wins, he had determined to shut the com- 
mon people out of his domain. He had 
built a high wall, and on its top he had 
strewn splintered glass. He had grown a 
magnificent park. For a few years, his 


house, a fine three-storied structure, had known joyousness 
and young life. Coaches had thundered up the wide avenue, 
depositing richly dressed girls for balls. Young gallants had 
galloped up on horseback and swung themselves off, dis- 
daining the horse block before the front door. Beautiful 
women had walked in the gardens and conservatories, 
listening to lovers. 

Then, with the revolution, sinister luck had fallen on 
the house. The Baldwin of that day had been a Tory. His 
house was bought in by a nephew who had elected to remain 
an American. The nephew’s wife and children had all died 
of a pestilence which was traced to bad drainage. Then he 
married again and his only son had been blind. His grand- 
son, Judge Baldwin’s father, had sold the place and moved 
into New York City. The man who had bought it died 
alone. After that, the house had passed through various 
hands but had remained untenanted until, twenty years 
before, Dr. Liggett had taken it as home, office and sani- 
tarium combined. Even then it had its sinister implica- 
tions, for Dr. Liggett’s patients were mainly nervous cases. 
The doctor himself, though ranked as kindly and likable, 
was a recluse, rarely being seen in Riverhead. 

Hawkin, gazing along the avenue at the grim house, did 
not wonder that he and the other children of his day had 
considered it haunted. Once, when it was untenanted, he 
had scaled the walls and had either really seen a black figure 
walking up and down the driveway, or had dreamed he 
saw it. He only knew he had almost fainted and had 
scrambled back over the wall, with a dread of the place that 
had survived for years. 

Clark climbed into the car, and they drove up the avenue, 
stopping beside the old horse block. Hawkin was a man of 
experience in meeting crime, but it had not blunted his 
sensibilities. As he left the young spring day behind him 
and opened the front door into a dark hall, he felt that he 
was entering an evil place. 

The two men listened, staring at an overturned table, a 
shattered lamp. The silence was complete. They passed 
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down the hall and entered the room Sturgeon had described. 
The curtains were drawn but they could see a figure on the 
bed, the head turned from the door, dark stains on the 
pillow. 

Hawkin bent over the body. 
he judged, by the dark hair. 
mutilated. 

“God, it looks like nothing human. It’s times like these 
make me glad J have no children,’’ Clark said. 

‘‘How an old sentimentalist like you stays on the force 
is beyond me,”’ Hawkin said. ‘‘Well, the next thing is to see 
where everybody is.” 

Immediately opposite the room in which the murdered 
man lay was the kitchen. They examined it thoroughly. At 
one end was a pantry containing a store of food and an 
ice-box. 

“Not much here,”’ Clark remarked. 

In front of the kitchen was a dining room and in front of 
that a well-furnished living room, with a mechanical piano, 
a gramophone and radio. On the tables lay various boxes 
of games, while one side of the wall was lined with bookcases. 

“Liggett always supplied amusement for his people,” 
Clark said. 

“‘Now for the rest of the rooms on the other side,”” Hawkin 
said. 

“That front room used to be a surgery,’’ Clark told him. 
They entered the room nearest the front of the house, and 
Hawkin stopped suddenly in the doorway. An impression 
of gleaming, blinding white burned into him. Instinctively 
he hated the room, felt in it not the surgeon’s emanations 
of healing, of promised soundness, but rather an atmosphere 
of oppression, even of malevolence. Then he shook off the 
mood. A little more and he would be telling himself he had 
nerves. 

Along one side of the tiled walls was a row of enamelled 
medicine cases. Pushed against another was the operating 
table. A wheel chair was next to it. Against the third wall 
stood a glass table on which was a case of gleaming instru- 
ments. Beside it stood a filing case. Against the fourth wall 
stood a couch upon which lay a man, bound, gagged and 
blindfolded. 

Quickly Hawkin untied the gag, and the bandage and 
unloosed the hands and feet. There was revealed a middle- 
aged face and a pair of dark, angry eyes. 

“It’s Dr. Liggett,’’ Clark said. 

“‘Brandy—that case there,” Liggett gasped. 

Clark opened the case indicated, found a bottle of brandy 
and measured a small dose. 

“All right, Clark; you go and search the 
rest of the place,’”” Hawkin directed. As 
Clark left the room, Hawkin asked, 
“What has happened:-to you? I take it, it 
isn’t your practice to spend the night 
bound and gagged.” 

“I’ve been here since after luncheon 
yesterday,” Liggett croaked. “) hy 
down for a nap in the afternoon and the 
next thing that I knew I woke, trussed up 
as you found me. I must have had a 
chloroform sponge pressed over my nose. 
I’ve no idea what time it was when I came 
to.” 

Hawkin subjected Liggett to a long 
half-veiled stare. Then he said, abruptly: 

“How many people are there in this 
place?” 

“Four now; myself, Smiley Smathers, an 
idiot, and two other patients—persons.”’ 

“No servants? No nurses?’ pressed 
Hawkin. 

“Up to two or three days ago, there was 
a man who acted as nurse and cook.” 

“You'd better tell me how you happen 
to be running such a meagre place,”’ 
Hawkin said quietly. 

“Certainly; but there isn’t much to tell. 
I have been getting ready to quit this 
sanitarium as the expiration of my lease 
approached. For a couple of years I have 
been easing the patients out.”’ 

Hawkin surveyed Liggett intently. He 
had a face that was honest enough, but 
somehow secret and baffling. He was 
worried about something, more than the 
condition in which he had found himself. 
He was fighting for time and he wasn’t 
talking as freely as he might. Yes, Liggett 
would bear watching. 

“Go on,” Hawkin said, crisply. 

“About three months ago there was no 
one left except Smiley Smathers, the 
idiot; but I’ve been keeping him on be- 
cause his people [Continued on page 24} 


It had been a man, young, 
The face was shockingly 


She stared out of the 
window, and suddenly he 
saw her stiffen in fear. 
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MOVIES 


by 
Flizabeth Hi ope 


the reinstatement of his income is at stake, the chambermaid 
Lilian Harvey, of course--is gowned, massaged, coiffured and 
manicured, and initiated into the mysteries of the eternal feminine 
by a bevy of exceedingly beauteous and worldly-wise young ladies. 
But why go further into the plot? Sufficient to say that it is 
sprightly and sophisticated--that Charles Butterworth provides a 
large measure of the laughs, on a diet of raw carrots, a hobby of 
postage stamp collecting, and a soul immune to “‘Passion’’—and that 
Lilian Harvey scores a tremendous success in this her second ‘appear- 
ance as a Hollywood actress. She brings to the American screen a 
sparkling, frivolous quality which is Continental rather than English, 
due no doubt to her success on the stage and screen in Germany. For 
pure, carefree entertainment, you'll like this film. 


IT IS difficult to avoid personal dislikes or aversions 
in reporting on the movies; so many individual 
affairs affect the impression a picture makes. 

If one is heavy-minded and life is dull, 
a film which is fairly amusing 
may prove a riot of 

{Continued on page 

62} 











F EVER the whole structure and continuity of a film 
made a frame to focus attention on one vivid character, 
it is made in “Emperor Jones” for that thrilling negro 
singer, Paul Robeson. 

For days after I had seen the pre-view in a tiny little 
theatre holding scarcely more than a dozen people, the 
impression of a magnificent personality remained in my 
mind. Robeson played in the original stage presentation, 
and the réle of the swaggering, blustering negro is just 
made for him. His voice is magnificent, whether he is 
singing or talking; there is a cadence of musical tones to his 
speech that makes the average voice seem very flat and 
dull. And his acting is superb. 

. The story begins with Jones as a kindly, gentle negro 
porter leaving his girl for his first big job as porter on the 
president’s train. He meets a couple of high-stepping gals 
and, through jealousy and its ensuing trouble, knifes another 
negro and is sentenced to the chain gang. He sings that 
popular negro song “Water Boy” in its proper setting— 
breaking rock with the chain gang. What a contrast to the 
last time I had heard him sing it—in his concert appearance! 

Jones escapes from jail and gets away to sea. He jumps 
from the boat as they near one of the South Sea islands and 
lands on a tropical island, where he soon becomes Emperor 
Jones and rules in a fantastic palace with a strangely 
incongruous court reminiscent of that in Barrie’s ‘“‘A Kiss for 
Cinderella.” All this is leading to the big scenes of the play 
those in which, as a hunted fugitive, Jones tries to escape 
through the jungle from his avenging people—the voodoo 
drums throbbing in his ears, and the terrors of the forest by 
night driving him to degenerate terror and back to his 





This page shows, from left to right, Anna Sten, the new 
star, comming in "Nana." Paul Robeson in “Emperor 
Jones." Conrad Veidt and Madeline Carroll in "I Was 2 
Spy.” Charles Laughton in "King Henry VIII." Mae West 
in “I'm no Angel” and Maurice Chevalier in “The Way to 
Love.” Another still from “King Henry VIII" shows the 
tragic Anne Boleyn. This is a very fine English film. 














waiting foes and their ready silver bullets. 

A lot of people have condemned these last 
sequences; and they do seem rather wearisome. But 
Robeson triumphs over an almost impossible situation. 
And I imagine that the movie public everywhere will find 
a new thrill in its terrors. ‘‘Emperor Jones”’ is not a film for 
the youngsters—I doubt whether any child would ever walk 
in a wood at night after seeing this picture. I know I shan’t! 


BY WAY OF contrast I saw “The Private Life of King 
Henry VIII” in company with half a dozen others at mid- 
night in one of the largest theatres in Canada. It was 
decidedly eerie to sit in that vast emptiness with the voices 
of the players echoing dimly into the blackness behind and 
above. But before long, I forgot the surroundings entirely. 

This is the picture that made Douglas Fairbanks say he 
was going to stay in England as the future of the movie 
industry lay there. And it is really perhaps the finest histori- 
cal film that has ever been made. What futures education 
holds, when one considers the possibility of history being 
taught through such pictures! 

Charles Laughton as Henry is startling in his similarity 
to Holbein’s portrait. As someone has said: If he looked 
less like the portrait, one would feel that Holbein had made 
the mistake. His career with his six wives—all of them 
memorable delineations—is the theme song of his life. And 
in the telling we are shown sweeping scenes of old England 
—of banquet halls, of falcon hunting, of castle life, 

The costuming, the settings, the acting, the diction—all 
are extraordinary. But as is the case with so many English 
films, it would have been improved with relentless cutting. 
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Scenes 
with the 
executioner 
sharpening an 
enormous sword with 
a “Fe-fi-fo-fum” expres- 
sion; the quarrelsome wife at 
the execution of Anne Boleyn 
complaining about her seat; the stagi- 
ness of the kitchens—surely these could 
have been cheerfully omitted? 

Don't miss “Henry VIII.” It’s decidedly one of the 
movie events of the year, even though it achieves no new 
artistry and is content with being a remarkably faithful 
and historically exact high school pageant of history. 


“MY WEAKNESS” is a delightful scrap of nonsense, gaily 
played by Lilian Harvey, Charles Butterworth and Lew 
Ayres—and presented by Harry Langdon in the part of a 
harassed but well-meaning Dan Cupid. Treats with a bet 
made by an idle nephew-of-the-rich with his fabulously 
wealthy uncle, to the effect that said nephew can or cannot 
marry the hotel chambermaid off to a man of means. Since 


4. 
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TRE EMPTY INN 


by Alan Sullivan 


T WAS nearly midnight, and the road little more than a 
moorland track through clumps of sodden gorse whose 
$ellow clusters took on a fleeting life when they came 
into the gleam of headlights and continuously faded 

into the murk behind. Rain beat strenuously against the 
windscreen, and at times the big car was shaken by the gale 
with a sort of vindictive fury. There was no light, no light- 
ning, but an endless weeping blackness through which they 
had been plunging for an hour past. 

The woman had a pale olive skin, dark eyes set far apart 
in a lovely head, and scarlet, mutinous lips. She wore grey 
tweed travelling clothes with a black fox skin over her 
shoulders, and her expression had an odd mixture of deviltry 
and satisfaction. She might have been thirty. 

The man who drove, seemed about her own age or a shade 
older: his face was full, reddish; his cheeks too heavily 
rounded, his neck short and thick, his eyes bright and rest- 
less. The hands grasping the wheel were large, his square 
wrists coated with reddish hair, and at times he gave a 
cynical little smile, He seemed a bit coarse, very powerful 
and, at a glance, self-willed. 

In the back of the car lay a dressing case, a small port- 
manteau, some spare rugs, and next the rear light was fast- 
ened the big G. B. of the R. A. C. 

“Jimmy, we'll never make it,” said the girl as the car 
lurched, slowed and recovered. 

“Don't worry; we've got to make it.” 

She peered ahead, but could discern only the streaming 
track—no houses, cottages, farms no fields or barns, noth- 
ing but rain, gorse and soaking moorland. 

“You said this was a decent road.” 

“It wasn’t so bad two years ago, and there’s a passable 
sort of inn a bit farther on.” 

“You've stayed there?’ 

“No, but it‘looked all right from outside.” 

“And how far to that loch—what is it—Loch Nish—from 
there?” 

“Say twenty miles, not more.” 

“We could stay there if we have to.” 

“We could, but for obvious reasons I’d much rather not.” 

“Getting scared, Jimmy?” she asked with languid 
effrontery. ~ 

“No,” he blurted, “‘but it’s too near home for comfort.” 

“Home!” she murmured; then, after a pause, “Jimmy, 
you're going to be frightfully good to me, aren’t you, for 
I won't ny real home now.” I’m quite crazy, I admit 
that, but I to stay crazy if we’re ever going to make a 


job of this. If I come to my senses, I’ll wake up and hate 
you.” 

“Then why not stay comfortably asleep?” he grinned. 
“It seems you're the one who's scared.” He slowed the 
car. “Want to go back?” 

“Don’t be an ass, Jimmy. Nothing on earth would—well 
—tan you see me going back?” Cooliy, she looked at him. 







“Not quite. Y’know,” he went on, “I’m not going to re- 
spect you in Bob’s fashion. I haven’t his dignity and old- 
world courtliness but just a rotten temper, and I adore you, 
and if you look at another man I'll want to kill him. Pretty 
picture, isn’t it?” 

“I know all that already,” she laughed, “‘and perhaps 
even more. Also that, as you hinted yourself, you shouldn’t 
have come to Cragleven at all: also that I made you come 
and quite anticipated the result, and my eyes were wide 
open all the time; also that we'll have our bad moments in 
which Bob will figure pretty largely. Oh, yes, I’ve thought 
of all that, but it doesn’t make the slighest difference, and 
I adore you too, which is the only thing that counts.” 

He sent her one swift huhgry glance, then examined the 
road ahead. It seemed 
the storm, and they i feel its weight on the fabric of the 
car, which shivered f taseless, invisible blows, while the 
tires, rebounding rock-strewn track, slithered in 
wet soil and kept Deveries constantly busy, Presently, in 
the middle of all this, came a splutter of carburetor. The 
machine slowed and stopped. 

“Oh, gosh!” He turned up his collar, switched on an elec- 
tric torch and got out. Presently he straightened up and 
stood streaming, a frown on his heavy face. “Petro! feed 
pipe broken at one end: there’s some friction tape in the 
right pocket. That may serve but I doubt it.” 

He was wet through when he got in again and restarted. 
The car did move, but only sluggishly and stopped again. 

“That tears it, darling. In daytime I could fix it, but not 
now—! What rotten luck!” 

“Jimmy, we can’t stay in this thing all night. Where is 
that inn—how far now?” 

He disappeared in the dark, returning very soon. 

“About three hundred yards on, round the next bend. 
Lots of room.” 

“Splendid; let’s run for it!’’ 

“Lots of room,” he repeated satirically. ‘‘Place is empty, 
but I fancy we can break in.” 

“‘Wha—at?” she quavered. 

Deveries gave a shrug. ‘‘It’s either here or there. Sorry, 
old thing. I'll take the rugs and dressing bag; you carry 
those cushions.” 

The rain abated as she stepped out into velvety black- 
ness, penetrated by focal beams of headlights that lit up 
the moorland road ahead. Later and farther she distin- 
guished the dark loom of a building, a naked structure of 
grey Scots stone. There were no trees, no hedges, just this 
hulk stranded in the heart of an empty gorse-covered 

plateau. 
Involuntarily she shook her head. 


t they were now in the heart of . 


es sh. Fd. 


“Looks a little bit grim, Jimmy, to me.” She Shivered, 


“Perhaps, but it ought to be dry inside.”’ 


HE WENT BACK to switch off the car lights, and she 
stumbled along beside him, still dubious, aware that her 
mood was changing. Whether the storm was blowing it 
out of her, or the rain washing it out, or the sight of this 
cheerless refuge instead of the satinwood lined cabin of 
Deveries’ yacht, or whether common sense now asserted 
itself against mere physical desire—whatever it might have 
been she felt a difference. Some other part of her petulant, 
sensuous nature had begun to express itself; and when they 
reached the door of the empty inn and Deveries twisted 
vainly at the handle, she felt half inclined to turn back to 
where she knew she ought to be—at home with her husband. 
Madness of a certain kind needed stimulation, and there 
was none of that here. 

The windows above and below were blank like flat stream- 
ing eyes blinking into the storm; rain trickled from the 
roofs through leaky gutters, and one could hear a near-by 
brook chuckling to itself. Overhead there was blackness, 
and never, thought the girl, had she known so solitary a spot 
before. Suddenly Deveries gave an oath, and drove his foot 
through the door panel. 

The crash was startling as the lock shivered. He put an 
arm through, drew back a bolt and the door swung open. 

“They evidently went out by the back—might have 
thought of that,” said he, and, switching on his torch, swept 
it round a small lounge, bare save for a counter with 
pigeon-holes behind. There was a fireplace in the corner, old 
newspapers strewn about, and on the left stairs gave to the 
upper story. 

“No wood to burn unless we break something up, but 
it’s dry if a bit stuffy. Frightfully sorry, darling. Shall 
we camp here or try above? I'd planned something quite 
different. We'll make it up later.” 

“We might look upstairs; perhaps there’s something I 
could sleep on,” she answered dully. “I’m horribly tired."’ 

Dumping their loads in a corner they went up, arriving 
in a passage that led both ways to the ends of the building. 
The shifting torchlight showed some doors open, some 
closed, and all the rooms were empty of furniture save one, 
No. 15, where there remained a bed frame, a narrow spring 
mattress and one wooden chair. 

She looked at these things dubiously, then at Deveries, 
and for an odd moment neither spoke while the silence of 
the place spread and thickened, and there came only a 
putter of rain on the dripping roof. It was a strange silence, 
inhuman in its quality, yet retaining as it were faint elusive 
echoes of voices heard here not so {Continued on page 41] 


Illustrated by H. e Eldridge 
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And he looked straight at Miss Nouse when he said it. 

Now why did he look at Miss Nouse? She felt it keenly 
and wondered about it. Was it because he thought she was a 
righteous woman? Or was it because he knew about the 
coat? It was quite likely that he did know. Practically 
everybody in town knew what everybody else did, and it was 
more than probable that someone had seen Miss Nouse 
looking at the coat. Certainly, he knew about the strong 
tea, because he’d had a cup whien he called parishionally to 
solicit a contribution to the new carpet fund. 

But, even so, why look at her? A new coat wasn’t a sin. 
Even his own wife had a new coat. She had a new one every 
two or three years, so it seemed strange indeed if he should 
grudge Miss Nouse one. As for the tea—well, Miss Nouse 
happened to know that he had very strong tea. And also 
coffee——with cream. 

It was very strange, though, that he should have singled 
her out to look at, and Miss Nouse was seriously perturbed 
about it. Also, she was confused. Why pray for prosperity 
and high prices? Why not pray for prosperity and low 
prices? It was just as easy and more sensible because, 
surely, low prices were more prosperous. Surely, thought 
Miss Nouse, feeling confused, it is more prosperous when a 


ten-cent piece will buy almost as much as two ten-cent 
pieces have previously bought. That was prosperity. So 
why muddle it up by praying for something else? 


SHE THOUGHT it over, very confused and very troubled, 
while she ate her dinner: a chop—a nice big one, off the 
shoulder, that smelled deliciously prosperous and was 
beautifully browned——and a potato. Two potatoes, in fact, 
and big ones, too. Also, a bit of green. 

Eating it slowly, Miss Nouse thought about prices—and 
was more and more confused. 

It was not unusual, however, for Miss Nouse to be 
confused. There were so many things that she did not 
understand, that sometimes it seemed as if her head was a 
perfect muddle. 

“‘A mere muddle,” she said to her chop. 

Tariff, for example. Miss Nouse liked tariff. Not as 
much as she liked the depression, of course, but she thought 
it a good thing. It protected the working people and Miss 
Nouse thoroughly approved of that. She was very glad that 
the tariff did it, but how the tariff did it rather muddled her. 

It had been explained. Mr. Potts had explained it. If it 
weren't for the tariff, he said, foreign nations could swamp 








the country with inferior goods made by foreign workmen 
who had a very, very low scale of living and worked for 
starvation wages. Lived like pigs, Mr. Potts said, in pigpens. 

“You “wouldn’t want our workmen to live like that, 
would you?” he asked severely. 

Miss Nouse certainly would not. “Indeed, no,” she said. 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Potts severely. “So we build up a 
wall, a tariff wall, to keep out foreign competition. If we 
didn’t have the wall our workmen would live like pigs—or 
starve. They couldn’t compete.” 

Miss Nouse understood that. It was very clear. At least 
it seemed clear until she chanced to mention it to Mr. 
Peters. Mr. Peters was the butcher—a large man who 
owned a small farm. Miss Nouse was getting very chummy 
with him, now that she was eating a chop three times a week. 

He didn’t approve of the tariff and got quite red in the 
face and bitterly explosive when Miss Nouse mentioned it. 

Miss Nouse wondered why he didn’t approve. “But why, 
Mr. Peters?” she enquired. “‘Why?” 

“It’s grinding the farmer down,” he said bitterly and very 
bitterly ground some sausage in his sausage grinder, and 
ground it viciously as if it had been the tariff that he was 
grinding. {Continued on page $9} 





"| won't," she said rebelliously to her 
chop. It was wicked and rebellious, of 
course, but she wouldn't do it at all. 











leaned far back in her pew and prepared to enjoy 

the sefmon. It was not unusual for Miss Nouse to 

enjoy the sermon; she was very devout. 
. Today, however, she was prepared to enjoy it with rather 
‘a special sort of pleasure. The church was warm, for one 
thing; a very pleasant contrast to the distinctly sharpish 
atmosphere outside; the sort of atmosphere that made one 
‘think of winter—shivery cold winds and snow and sleet 
and icy pavements. 

Not that Miss Nouse objected to winter; not this year, 
anyway. This year, Miss Nouse felt that she could face 
winter with equanimity, as a Christian should. 

She was aware of the depression, of course. Everyone 
was. But Miss Nouse, not being an economist and not being 
very clever,-was somewhat muddled about it. She liked it 
though, and hoped that it would go on—on and on and on, 
getting bigger and better. 

It made Her feel rich and opulent. Indeed, so very rich 
and opulent did the depression make Miss Nouse feel that 
she was permitting herself two full scoops of tea to her pot. 
Two, mind you! And very full ones, too. Also milk. Milk in 
‘her tea, and a lamb chop—shoulder cut—three times each 
week. It was richness. And all thanks to the depression. 

It was exciting, the depression was: the way it brought 
prices.down. Each week they came down a little more. 
‘Some: weeks they came down a lot. And the more they 
came down, and the faster, the more exciting it was, and 
the more rich and opulent Miss Nouse felt. 

At first she hadn’t noticed. At first she’d been rather 
alarmed; but that was because she’d thought that it meant 
hard times, and she really had not been able to see just 
how she could face hard times. Not, at any rate, times that 
were any harder than the times she had already been facing. 

Mr. Potts was at fault. He had misled her. ‘‘Hard times,” 
he would say, when he put her weekly “‘stipend”’ into her 
hand. Miss Nouse called it her weekly stipend. Mr. Potts 
didn’t call it anything; he just put it into her hand—rather 
lingeringly of late, as if, small as it was, he rather hated to 
see it go. 

Mr. Potts had been Miss Nouse’s father’s lawyer, and 
was trustee of the estate he’d left; that is, if you could calla 
very few government bonds an estate. Miss Nouse did, but 
Mr. Potts called it a nuisance. Twice each year, however, he 
clipped the coupons, and paid Miss Nouse’s taxes, and paid 
himself a small emolument and divided the remainder by 
weeks, so that Miss Nouse might not be tempted to squander 
the whole all at once. Miss Nouse’s father had arranged it 
that way, and a very good thing, too. 

“Hard times,” Mr. Potts would say. “Worst depression 
I’ve ever known. Ah, well, we must practise economy, Miss 
Nouse. Rigid economy.” 

At first Miss Nouse had been really quite alarmed, and 
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The diverting adverifures of one 


old lady with the late depression 


wondered how in the world she would manage. But, as 
time went on, she found that Mr. Potts—all unwittingly no 
doubt—had misled her. It wasn’t in the least hard to 
manage. Not hard times at all, but exciting times. 

Most exciting, the way prices came tumbling down; 
almost as if prices, having despaired of Miss Nouse ever 
coming up to meet them, had elected to go down to meet 
Miss Nouse. And very kind it was, too. Very kind. Miss 
Nouse appreciated it, and was grateful. 

In fact, if prices came down just a very little bit more, 
Miss Nouse was going to be able to buy a coat. A new one 
—brand new! It was a brown coat; a lovely, soft, rich brown, 
and very woolly and warm. Miss Nouse knew it by heart. 
She knew every button and every stitch, because each day 
she went to look at it. It was the second coat from the left 
in the right hand window of the Emporium—third door 
from the corner on the south side of East Main Street. 

At first it had been marked with a very small, rather 
snippy tag at $22.50. Then it had a slightly larger tag 
marked $19. Then another, quite a bit larger, marked 
$16.98. And finally, last week, it had blossomed out with an 
exceedingly large tag—almost a placard—which was 
marked in large black exciting letters: 


Bargain—$8.46 


Miss Nouse, although she considered the word “‘bargain” 
superfluous, was almost breathless with excitement, because, 
if it came down a very little more—if it came down to 
$7.46, for instance—why, then, Miss Nouse could buy it. 
And she had a very strong feeling that it would come down— 
practically everybody seemed to think that the depression 
was going to stay. And Miss Nouse did hope it would. 

Of course, the coat didn’t have fur on it. Prices hadn’t 
come that far to meet Miss Nouse, and she didn’t expect it. 
Besides, she already had fur—a red fox scarf. She'd had it 
for twenty-six years, and it was slightly mangy and had 
become decidedly less red and hardly foxy at all any more, 
but—well, it was fur. Nobody could deny that. And, if 
Miss Nouse came to feel the need for fur, why—why, then, 
she could tack it on, couldn’t she? 

Not that she thought that she would feel the need for 
fur; the coat looked so very woolly and warm. Most unlike 
Miss Nouse’s present coat which, although not as old as the 
red fox scarf, was pretty old, and very worn and even— 
though, secretly, patched. 

All during the sermon, Miss Nouse sat very still, looking 
most attentive, but not hearing a word; just quietly exulting 


CLARE SHRAGGE 


in the delicious possibilities. Suppose—just suppose that 
in the morning the price should have dropped again! 

“And I’m sure it will,’ said Miss Nouse to herself, and 
was shocked to discover that the prayer had begun—and her 
head bolt upright. 

At once, obediently and dutifully but with an effort, she 
wrenched her thoughts from that delightfully worldly right 
hand window three doors from the corner of East Main 
Street, and bowed her head and gave her whole attention 
to the prayer—and wished that she hadn’t. 

Not that it wasn’t a very fine prayer. It was very fine, 
indeed. All of the minister’s prayers were fine ones Earn- 
estly, for he was a godly man and believed implicitly in the 
efficacy of prayer, and sonorously, because he had been 
gifted with a sonorous voice—he prayed. 

But what he prayed for, earnestly and sonorously, was 
the return of high prices! 


MISS NOUSE could scarcely credit her senses. Unfortun- 
ately, she, too, believed implicitly in the efficacy of prayer, 
and it did seem too bad. It seemed almost wicked, just 
when she needed a new coat; just when it segmed as if she 
might get one--and when she’d become practically addicted 
to that extra scoopful of tea—and milk in it. To say nothing 
of three chops a week. 

Miss Nouse resented it. It was most unusual for Miss 
Nouse to resent anything. She was one of the most unresent- 
ful people in the world—but she did resent that prayer. He 
might have waited, she thought, until she’d got the coat. 
Or else he might have done it before she’d begun to plan 
for the coat. It was most unfair. Most! 

And then, in conclusion, after a most impassioned plea 
that the Lord would lift the depression, restore prosperity, 
and bring back high prices—after all that, and as if it hadn’t 
been enough--the minister exhorted the congregation to go 
and do likewise. Earnestly, he exhorted them to return to 
their several homes and there, in the privacy of their several 
closets, to each and every one pray earnestly for there turn 
of high prices. 

““The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much,’ ” he said sonorously; and added, even more 
sonorously, “And, my friends, let me add that the effectual 
fervent prayer of a righteous woman availeth even more!” 


or 
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F THERE IS anything more fun than furnishing a doll’s 
house there must be a great many grown-ups that don’t 
know about it, for they have been doing it for ages and 
they must have loved it, for they have taken the greatest 

pains. There seems to be something about it that makes 
them have an awfully good time. 

If you go through the great museums in England 
where the most valuable and beautiful things in the 
Empire are shown and guarded and admired, what 
do you suppose you find just as important as any of 
them? Dolls’ houses! 

These. fascinating little houses are so perfectly 
furnished that they are considered a record of how 
people lived in other times. But the latest doll’s 
house given to the Victoria and Albert Museum is a 
royal one, and was personally supervised by Queen 
Mary herself. They call it “The Queen’s Doll's 
House.” In it, she has an actual portrait of the King 
as well as the tiniest imaginable photograph of him 
in a little silver frame, and everything in the wee 
four-roomed house is as perfect as can be. Indeed, 

Her Majesty has presented many doll-house wonders 

to the museum, even to 
rooms exactly like the great 
ones at Windsor Castle with 
the famous wall-paintings of 
the palace. 

Along with “The Queen’s 
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Doll’s House”’ the other most famous in the world is that 
fairy museum of Italian art, called ‘‘Titania’s Palace.” 
This one was created by a man, Sir Neville Wilkinson, but 
was opened for exhibition by Queen Mary in 1922. Ina 


short time, it had made over £20,000 for charity, for there 
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were thousands only too willing to pay to see it. No wonder 
years and years were spent in making it, and the rarest 
small art treasures were collected for it. There were even 
tiny gold figures by that greatest of all metal workers, the 
Italian master, Benvenuto Cellini, and a pendant made for 
the Empress Eugenie of France. And would you 
believe that a mite of a bookcase could contain 
seventy-five real books, printed, bound and _ illu- 
strated, some dating back hundreds of years—though 
it stands but a few inches high? Those are only a few 
of its amazing pieces, for hundreds of little priceless 
treasures were brought together within its walls to 
make one perfect fairy palace to delight the children 

of the world. 

I am telling you all this, so that you will under- 
stand how important it is when mothers and fathers 
begin to make dolls’ houses, for they are things to 
be treasured and beautifully taken care of as well as 
enjoyed. I know some dolls’ houses in this country 
that have been in families for years and years, and 
they are just as good as the day the first curtain was 
hung and the first rug put down. In fact, here are pic- 

tures of one. It has belonged 
to some members of my 
family and given pleasure to 
all the children they knew 
and all the children they had, 
for three {Continued on p. 12} 
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HAT A TRIUMPH for holiday feasting—a 

WwW finer ham, a marvelous ham, prepared an 
easier way! Baked, just think of it, without 
parboiling. 

Swift has made this possible by producing 
a ham that is unusually mild and tender. 
These qualities developed by the famous 
Premium mild cure are now brought to per- 
fection in Swift's Premium, Ovenized. 

The Ovenizing—a special way of smoking in 
ovens—has given a delicacy of texture, a 
smooth richness of flavor unique in hams. 

And it leaves for you only one step of sim- 


SWIFT'S PREMIUM HAM 


GRAND 
THAT 


TMAS PRESENT! 
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ple, easy cooking! Merely baking according 
to the instructions at the right, or frying or 
broiling the center slices without parboiling. 

Do try this ham, cooked this way. It’s an 
easier way, a modern way. And it gets the 
most glorious results. Honestly you and your 
family, and any lucky guests who get in on it, 
are going to be more than delighted. 

But remember this: the ham must be the 
Ovenized kind. So ask your dealer for Swift's 
Premium. All Premium Ham is Ovenized. No 
other kind is. 

Swift Canadian Co., Limited 


UNUSUAL, JOLLY, IMPRESSIVE 


EALER WILL SEND FOR YOU, IN GAY WRAPPINGS 
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1. Place a whole or half Premium Ham in a roaster 
Add 2 cups of water, and cover the roaster. 

2. Bake in a slow oven (325°), allowing 21 minutes a 
Ib. for a large whole ham; 25 minutes a lb. for 
smaller (up to 12 Ib.) hams or half hams. 

3. When ham is done, remove from oven. Lift off rind. 
Score surface and dot with cloves; rub with mixture 
of % cup brown sugar and 1 tbsp. flour. Brown, 
uncovered, for 20 minutes in a moderate oven (400°). 


FOR THE 
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Cut thick slices of orange; cook in 
heavy sugar syrup spiced with stick 
cinnamon and whole cloves, until 
orange skin is very tender. Remove 
from syrup, and drain. Top with 
pineapple tidbits and cranberry jelly. 


Notice how Swift's Pre- 
mium Ham is identified by as 
the brown dots you will 


find on even a single slice. 


Sts Ovent 
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The celebrated 
Pror. Dr. JACOBSON 
of Copenhagen says, 
why fresh Yeast 













system isn’t sluggish now” 


**My daughter was working hard at 
school,’’ writes Mrs. Telford, Mont- 
real, ‘‘She was not strong and it worried 
me to see her so run down. And she 
had no appetite. I am a nurse and I re- 
membered that Fleischmann’s Yeast 
had been prescribed by doctors many 
times at the hospital. I gave it to Betty 
and it wasn’t long before her appetite 
came back and her sluggishness left.’’ 


IMPORTANT! Fieischmann’s Yeast 
for health comes only in the foil- 
wrapped cake with the yellow label. 
It’s yeast in its fresh, effective form— 
rich in health-giving vitamins B, G 
and D—the kind famous doctors advise. 


untold 


trou ble’ 


HY does Dr. Jacobson, one of the 
leading medical experts in Denmark, 
make the above startling statement? 
Because—to give his words—“laxa- 
tive drugs in the long run weaken the 
intestines.” As a result, the bowels “‘can 
no longer function without help.” 


Dr. Daniel Jacobson is an authority of 
the great University of Copenhagen. He also 
heads his own private clinic. He states:— 

‘*After many years of medical experience I rec- 
ommend a remedy which overcomes constipation 
not harshly but gently—fresh yeast. Fresh yeast, a 
food, stimulates peristalsis (bowel movement). It 
supplies bulk. It mixes with and softens accumu- 
lated wastes in the intestines... making elimination 
easier, regular... more complete, 


‘*It invigorates the whole system.’’ 
Would you like to test—for say 60 days, the 
effect of yeast on your health? 

Then simply eat 2 cakes of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast every day, regularly; a cake before 













breakfast, and before supper or at bedtime, 
plain or in a third of a glass of water. Soon 
—as yeast “tones” and strengthens your 
intestines—you should discover that you 
no longer need those weakening medicines 

. . those habit-forming laxatives and pills! 

Isn't it worth trying? Then do try it— 
Know the joy of a healthy body—a 
You can get 


now! 
good digestion—a radiant skin. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast at grocers, restaurants, 
drug stores and soda fountains. Write for 
free booklet, Dept. C-12, Standard Brands 
Ltd., 801 Dominion Sq. Bldg., Montreal, P.Q. 


Buy Made-in-Canada Goods 
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Lé’s Make Ii 


ET’S take needle and thread and a length of gay material 
jars and shining lacquers—ribbons, chintzes and lamp 
shades. Let's take them and fashion them into new, smart, 
distinctive gifts. 

There's pleasure in their making —cushions to tone with rugs 
and lamps with drapes. The bridge cloth—-where could one have 
bought one so thoroughly masculine and den-like? That dressing 


BR en 
















\ table is somebody’s dream come true, and so is the hand- ‘ 
\ii (Zee some black silk night-dress case which masquerades as a boudoir 
NED) 4 pillow. 
: Search the shops as you may, there’s no gift so satisfying as 


joma cate : 
Py ASS one that has been chosen and planned and designed with one 
person alone in mind. It’s like a warm handclasp and a friendly 
smile —a personal, intimate greeting to carry the spirit of that 


best wish of all-—‘‘Merry Christmas!” 











Instructions for making thy 
gills shown on this page 


are given on page 62 
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Green felt for 
a bridge cloth. 
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Use natural grasses 
and butterflies. 





| — Door stops, 
| | “go doggy.” 
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A dressing table from Jars transformed into 
= odds and ends. bathroom sets. 
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‘Two Skins! 


Your Skin consists of an Outer and an Under Skin 


Do you know the Different 
Care that Each Skin Needs? 


This remarkable 
Two-SKIN Treatment 
gives complete beauty care 








Checks Lines, Wrinkles 
in the Under Skin— 
Corrects Dryness, Rough- 
ness of the Outer Skin 


Dw YOU KNOW that those little 
lines and wrinkles you hate so start 
in your under skin? . . . before they 
show in your outer skin? And there’s 
a way to stop them from coming? 

Here’s how it happens: 

You have an outer and an under 
skin. When you are young, the un- 
der skin fits the outer skin like the 
flesh of a ripening plum. 

Then, soon something goes wrong. 
The tiny glands that poured out 
beauty oils and kept the under skin 
so firm and full, begin to fail. The 
under skin falls into little creases— 
those first signs of age that deepen 
and deepen if left uncorrected. 

To check this condition, you must 
help the under skin! That is what 
Pond’s Cold Cream is for. 


An Oil Cream that Goes Deep 


Pond’s Cold Cream is a delicious oil- 
rich cream that penetrates down to 
the under skin! And brings it just 
the oils it needs. Pat iton. Your skin 
feels toned up right away. Because 









Faw = panes 
“Each night I spread Pond's Cold | | 
| 








Cream over my face. It penetrates | | 
way down, floats up every speck of 
dust. I take this off with Pond's Tis- ] 


Lovely MRS. MORGAN BELMONT 


sues. Then repeat—patting vigor- 
ously. My skin | 
feels freshened , || 
deep down. .. 
toned ... firmed. 


it is so light and its oils go so deep, 
Pond’s Cold Cream is a marvelous 
cleanser. This rich, fragrant cream 
keeps away lines and wrinkles and it 
keeps your skin flawlessly clean! 


For the Outer Skin—a 
Greaseless Cream 


How very different is your outer skin! 
This skin contains active moisture 
cells to guard the under skin against 
sun, wind, cold, dust, the dry heat of 
modern houses. But these elements 
are constantly drying out this natural 
moisture. Dryness, chapping result. 


To correct this, use Pond’s feather- 
light Vanishing Cream. Greaseless, 
this cream. You can have it on during 
the day. Leave it on all night. It con- 
tains a special ingredient that actually 
restores moisture to the outer skin. 
Use this silky, fluffy cream to soften 
and smooth. One application will re- 
move roughnesses, relieve chapping! 


And because it gives such pearly 
smoothness, Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
makes the most effective powder base. 


Society Women use This 
Two-Skin Treatment 


Together these two creams give your 
skin complete beauty care. They sup- 
ply everything that each skin needs, 
TT : . , 

Try this remarkable treatment your- 
self. Fill out the coupon below and 
send for generous samples. In a few 
days, see your own skin gain in smooth- 








TUNE IN ON THE POND’S PLAYERS EVERY FRIDAY EVENING, 9:30 


*“‘Now the magic of Pond's Vanish- 
ing Cream—so delicate and pleasant 
| to use. I leave that on all night. Not 
the faintest greasiness. And little 
roughnesses and 
chappings simply 
fade from sight. 


Mrs. PrERPONT MORGAN HAMILTON 


radiantly beautiful, gives both her skins the care they need—Pond’s 
Cold Cream for the under skin, Pond’s Vanishing Cream for the outer. 





ness, firmness. See the little lines 
fade away, magically! See the satiny 
freshness and youth bloom in your 
cheeks, too. 


tells how she cares for her skin 


*In the morning, and dur- 
ing the day, another Cold 
Cream cleansing. Vanishing 

| Cream next. How smooth |} 

| my skin is! How 
beautifully my 
make-up goes 

on!” 
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CRARISTMAS MERRIMENT 


let quaint games and festive customs from other 


lands contribule to the gaiely of your party 


RANTIC HOSTESSES 
have been racking their 
heads for smart ideas to 
entertain their friends for 
so long, that it’s time to 
steal a march this season 
with something that will 
be new because it is so 
very, very old. Whether 
your Christmas party is 
to be a bridge, a formal 
tea, an evening for the 
youngsters home from 
school, or a party for “the 

crowd,” you can set a new high in good times by turning 

back the years for one evening, taking your guests on a 

world cruise with some of the magnificent Christmas lore 

that is almost forgotten, if it was ever known. 
Find in a magazine a picture of a moderate-sized ship, 





full rigged with sails. Using it as a model, cut slips from 
plain white correspondence cards. Then paste thin black 
paper over one sail, silver over another and print NOEL on 
the bow for your good ship’s name. On the back of the 
ship your invitation will be written or printed in black india 
ink. If you can find silver envelopes to send your invitations 
in, it will be very smart, although plain white matching 
the cards will be attractive, sealed with a holly wreath seal. 
The text of your invitation might read like this: 


Around the world let’s go, 

With jest and carol gay. 

For Christmas is in every land; 

We'll find it if we may. 
Costumes 8 P.M. 


425 South Avenue December 26. 


AND NOW since so much of the success of any party de- 
pends upon the setting we give it, let’s see what we can do 
with home, club rooms or school or church rooms. For our 
“turning back of the years,”’ let’s forget modernistic silver 
trees and exotic decorations; for certain things have been 
used throughout the world for many years to deck on the 
Christmas celebration, and for most of these things there 
is a reason. It will be holly, mistletoe, ivy and evergreen 
we will meet on our Christmas cruise. Why not let all the 
members of the family or club share the joy of searching 
through the winter woods and bringing in the greens? 
Watch your step, however, for there is an old belief that if 
the holly enters the house first, the mistress will rule during 
the coming year; whereas if the ivy precedes it, the master 
will still be master. 

Lucky you are, indeed if you can find mistletoe growing 
in its strange mysterious way as a parasite on an oak tree. 
There are stories, probably having their origin among the 
Druids, concerning the mystical {Continued on page 28{ 
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very fifth child falters during these 
calra - danger yl. / 


@ Right now — one child in every five of pre-school 
age is ‘below par”’ in health and nutrition! That's 
the alarming situation brought to light by a recent 
official survey. 
Add the fact that 1 to 6 are the most hazardous 
ears in all childhood. Even twice as dangerous as 
those that follow! And it’s easy to see why supreme 
caution is vital to keep your youngster safe. 
Where should special care start? Right with his 
simple meals, mother . . . with his breakfasts, par- 
ticularly. Make sure that he begins each day with 
a bow! of hot, energizing Cream of Wheat. 
Little tots burn up energy as if they had it to 
throw away. At 5 years, they often use it up like 


Because of its rich energy content and easy digestibility, doctors 

for 37 years have been recommending Cream of Wheat for in- 

fant and child feeding. An outstanding cereal—pure—safe— 
inexpensive 


NEVER SOLD LOOSE IN BAGS... 
ONLY IN THIS Box 


Made in Canada from Canadian Wheat 





farm hands. Yet, unlike grown-ups, they can never 
store more than half the energy they need for a 
single day! 

The too-frequent result is an overworked diges- 
tive system, lowered resistance, serious danger. 

Cream of Wheat helps mightily to build up and 
maintain the slim margin of safety. Made of the 
best hard Canadian Wheat, specially processed for 
extra-purity, it digests with amazing ease. 

Through 37 years, child specialists have recom- 
mended it for the rich energy it provides faster than 
any other type of cereal commonly served. Young- 
sters who get Cream of Wheat each day grow rosy- 
cheeked and sturdy. They gain weight naturally, 






6 
| eaming new C/tlver 


SEE THE MARVELOUS OFFER 
ON THE CREAM OF WHEAT 


PACKAGE YOU BUY TODAY 





without overtaxing their delicate digestions. 
Cream of Wheat comes to you sealed three distinct 
times in its hygienic package. All the germ carrying 
dust and other contaminations so frequent in bulk 
cereals are shut out completely by this triple seal. 

Start your child on delicious, inexpensive Cream 
of Wheat now. Make sure he'll never be the ‘‘fifth 
child who falters’’ during these danger years. 

The Cream of Wheat Corporation, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 


CREAM of WHEAT 
Casta kiltle more than 42 cent a serving 





. 


- vour loki 


Get a whole set of it! The exciting Coroner Pattern, 
manufactured in heavy silver plate Guaranteed for 
35 years by the well-known Wm. A. Rogers, Ltd. A 
marvelous offer is on the Creamof Wheat box now! 
Buy today ... or ask your grocer to let you see a box. 
Save on Christmas presents: Give some of this exquisite 
stlver for Christmas this year! 
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The Mystery of the 


Surgeons House 


(Continued from page 8) 











haven't got much, and they would probably have to put 
him in a public institution if I didn’t let him stay almost 
for nothing. I must look after him at once.” 

Liggett rose as if he had made full explanation. Hawkin 
said: 

“Yes, that explains Smathers. But how about these other 
two patients—er—persons?”’ 

“Yes; I am stupid still,’”’ said Liggett in a strained voice. 
“A few weeks ago a young man drove in here in a big car 
with another young man lying on the back seat. The driver 
said he was private secretary to the other man who was 
sick and needed a little rest in a quiet place before they went 
on. Would I take them in? He would pay any price I asked. 

“Well, it was raining cats and dogs, so I took them in, 
meaning it to be only for the night, because I had dis- 
charged all the servants, except the one man who did the 
cooking and gave Smathers what care he needed. But they 
wanted to stay on for a while, said they didn’t care how 
simple the living was—” 

Clark re-entered, remarking, 

“Someone’s locked in number seventeen; every other 
room’s open and empty.” 

“Seventeen is Smiley’s room,” Liggett said. 

“Uhuh,” said Hawkin. ‘‘And now suppose you tell me of 
this nurse or servant that left a short time ago, and why?” 

“His name was Thomas Palgrave,” Liggett replied; ‘‘I 
had to discharge him for drunkenness and general neglect of 
duty.” 

“Uhuh,”’ commented Hawkin. ‘Well, one of these three 
men lies murdered in the next room.” 

Liggett uttered a violent exclamation and then was 
silent, blood mounting to his face. Hawkin watched him 
keenly. 

“Clark,’’ Hawkin said finally, ‘telephone to the coroner 
and ask him to come here at once. And now, Dr. Liggett,” 
he added harshly, ‘‘I’d like you to do a little real talking.” 


IT WAS half-past three. Colby’s luncheon had been served 
in his room. He had just entered the Sheridan living room 
and been greeted by his hosts, when they heard a car in 
the driveway. Adrienne’s face took on a welcoming look as 
she said: 

“That must be Roland; he telephoned that he would 
come about this time for our drive.” 

The door opened and Bristol stood in the doorway, his 
fine white head outlined against the dark wall, his blue eyes 
beaming. Adrienne went to him with outstretched hands. 

“You are coming with us, too?” she said; “‘How delight- 
ful. Where is Roland?” 

Bristol shook hands with Sheridan and Colby, saying: 


“Isn't Roland here yet? I took it for granted that I'd 
find him. And how is Mr. Colby after his rest? You look 
perfectly fit.” 

Bristol fell into talk with Sheridan, while Adrienne dis- 
cussed with Colby the best route for the drive of the after- 
noon. Colby’s replies were mechanical. Bristol had induced 
in him a curious restraint. Each new person he met served 
to remind him of his handicap. 

“That’s surely Roland,” Adrienne said, as they heard 
another car. 

She went to the window, and Colby, watching her, saw 
her suddenly stiffen. She stood silently with her back to 
the room, until heavy footsteps sounded in the hall. Then 
she turned as the door opened. Hardesty entered, followed 
by Hawkin, the chief of police, Clark, the old policeman, 
and a fourth person whom Adrienne knew was Thatcher, 
the coroner. To Colby, still discomposed by the arrival of 
Bristol, the entrance of four more people at first spelled 
only further embarrassment. But as the four men did not 
speak, merely bowing to those they knew, he had a quick 
foreboding that the call meant more to him than mere 
embarrassment. 

The impressive middle-aged man, now eyeing him coldly, 
he recognized as Adrienne Sheridan’s tiancé. The officer’s 
uniform of the stocky, dark man was a clear announcement; 
he, too, had a cold stare. The third man with the tired 
eyes and the disconsolate expression was evidently asso- 
ciated with the business that brought the other two. But 
when he saw the disconcerted pitying face of the fourth 
man, the elderly policeman, Colby started. 

Hawkin broke the silence by saying: 

“We have come here to question Mr. Colby.” 

“TI am at your service,”’ Colby said, rising. 

“You may sit down,” Hawkin said. As Colby seated 
himself, Adrienne took the chair next to him. He turned 
an expectant look on Hawkin. 

“Just where do you come from?” Hawkin asked. 

“Before I say anything,’’ Colby replied, ‘“‘may I suggest 
that Mr. Sheridan tell you how I came to be in this house?” 

“No reason why not,’’ Hawkin returned. 

Sheridan briefly recounted the story of his finding Colby 
unconscious at his gate. 

Hawkin listened without comment; then he said: 
tell us your movements for the past few hours?” 

“What I can tell you is very little,” Colby said steadily. 
**A good deal about myself I must conjecture. A few weeks 
ago I came confusedly out of what was either an illness or 
an accident. I am inclined to think from the state in which 
my face was, that I had suffered an accident. It appears 
to have been accompanied by loss of memory. I knew 
nothing when I came to myself except that I was under the 
care of a surgeon named Dr. Liggett. I was in a house with 
barred windows and with a high-walled garden. I was not 
allowed to go away. The doctor’s attitude led me to wonder 
if I had been at any time insane. I was well enough treated, 
given plenty to eat and drink and read. So far as I know 
there was no other—shall I say—patient in the place, except 
an idiot who called himself Smiley.”’ 

Colby’s remarks were received in complete silence. He 
had his face turned toward Hawkin. But all the time he 
was feeling the stern gaze of Hardesty. If he had been 
telling his story to the Sheridans it would not have seemed 


““Now 
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to him a doubtful account. but the other listeners seemed 


rather incredulous. Still, he reflected, Dr. Liggett could 


confirm all his statements. 

‘There was also,”” he added, ‘‘an attendant.” 

“His name?” snapped Hawkin. 

“He told me that I could call him Jones, but that, I think, 
was not his real name,”’ Colby replied. 

“Go on,”’ Hawkin said. 

“There isn’t any more to tell,’’ Colby said, slowly. “I 
went to bed as usual last night. I woke up in this room.” 

There was dead silence fora moment. Then Hawkin said, 
coldly: 

“You tell a very strange story. 
man named Henry Smith?”’ 

“The name conveys nothing to me,”’ Colby said. 

“You came here without luggage,’’ Hawkin stated. ‘‘Had 
you anything in your pockets?” 

“Yes: or rather in a belt about my waist.” 

Colby took from his pockets a package of money and a 
watch. He handed them to Hawkin, who passed them on to 
Hardesty. 

“So your defense is going to be that you lost your mem- 
ory?” Hardesty said in a steely voice. 

Colby felt a sudden cold fear. What was the need of 
defense for a man who had suffered the misfortune of losing 
his memory? 

“I don’t understand what you mean by defense,”’ he 
answered simply. 

Hawkin spoke in an undertone to Hardesty and to 
Sheridan. Then he said to Colby: 

“Since you have lost your memory, how do you know that 
you have not recently murdered a man and tried to get 
away with his money?” 

“T have lost the memory only of what I did previous to 
a few weeks ago,” Colby returned. ‘If this man you speak 
of was murdered more than three months since, I cannot 
prove that I did not kill him, although I do not think it is 
in my nature to commit such a crime. But for the past few 
weeks I can remember all that has happened to me. I 
have met only the people I have told you of, and I have 
murdered none of them.”’ 

Adrienne glanced quickly at her uncle. He was nodding 
gently, as if he approved of Colby’s attitude, of his self- 
control under such an assault. Then she turned to Hardesty. 
He looked contemptuous, as if he were hearing childish 
remarks. Adrienne wondered, with a flash of resentment, 
if that was the attitude the district attorney always took 
toward people who were suspected, assuming them to be 
guilty till they were proved innocent, although the law 
assumed that they were innocent till they were proved 
guilty. 

Hawkin continued his examination. 
face closely, he said: 

“In the house in which you say you have recently lived, 
a young man named Henry Smith has just been found mur- 
dred. Dr. Liggett says you were his secretary.” 

“I know nothing of him or of the murder in this house 
where you say I lived and where I say I was held prisoner,” 
Colby said steadily. ‘If I was this young man’s secretary, 
it was during the period of which I have no memory.” 

Everyone in the room was looking at him. Adrienne felt 
an intense sympathy for him: she {Continued on page 26} 


What do you know of a 


Watching Colby’s 


MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 


author of 


“THE MYSTERY of the SURGEON'S HOUSE” 


The writer of this fine novel is a Canadian woman who has made an international name 
for herself in journalism—Maude Radford Warren. She was born near Kingston, Ont., 


but went to Virginia as a child. 


Mrs. Warren has had many adventures in her writing life. As war correspondent for a 
large American weekly, she went to the Near East; spent months in Bagdad and Mosul, 
and travelled through Persia under the care of British officers. As a writer of publicity 
for the Y. M. C. A., she was the only woman who got near the front and stayed there. 


Today she is an ardent pacifist. 


Her biggest thrills, she says, came from her adventures in the Canadian North West. 
For she was the first white woman who ever crossed Great Bear Lake, in her 1930 trip. 
Mrs. Warren flew to Coronation Gulf on the Arctic, then a thousand miles back to 
the end of steel at Waterways, and down the Mackenzie to Aklavik by boat and plane. 


Mrs. Warren has written eight children's books, a war book, and seven novels, besides 
contributing to all the important magazines on this continent. 


"The Mystery of the Surgeon's House"’ is her newest novel. You will find it an enthral- 
ling story of mystery and intrigue. 
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ine: * : THIS SLIM YOUNG 
Rand Bye yet, 
Ss PO CAMERA HAS 

: EYE APPEAL 


@ European capitals, with 
sure sense for fine things, 
have taken quickly to the 
sleek, able Kodak Six-16. 
The smallest, swankiest cam- 
era for 2'/2x4144-inch pictures. 
Made to work wonderfully 
as well as to look smart. With 
Kodak Anastigmat /.6.3 lens, 
$17.50. With other lenses, 
from $13.25 to $32. 


@ How Kodaks have blossomed out! In what 
they do... and in how they look. Large Kodaks 
and miniature models. Kodaks for snapshots, 
Kodaks for movies. For youngsters as well as 
for grown-ups. 

Give a Kodak and your gift will stand out. 
Give the enjoyment and excitement everybody 
finds in taking snapshots or making movies. 

Begin your Christmas shopping with a call on 
your Kodak dealer. He has a suitable camera 
for almost anyone on your list. Canadian Kodak 
Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 


LIFE .. . IN THE HOLLOW 
OF YOUR HAND 


“POP”’—IT OPENS @ The tiny Kodak Pupille is a gem of a camera. 
A Made in one of Eastman’s European factories. 

“CLICK” —IT SNAPS Without reloading, makes 16 small negatives 
+ that enlarge beautifully. Price with ultra-fast 

THE PICTURE f.2 anastigmat lens, Compur shutter, acces- 


@ Jiffy Kodak opens like sories and case, $77. 


a jack-in-the-box. No 
fussing, no fiddling. Sim- 
plest folding camera ever 
devised. For boys, girls, 
grown-ups. Handsomely 
finished in metals and 
enamels. For 21/2 x 4% 
pictures, price $7.75. For 
a 
A CAMERA AT $39.50 2% x 31% pictures, $7. 
FOR MOVIES AT 10¢ A SCENE 

@ Ciné-Kodak Eight brings the excitement of movie- 

making within the means of everyone. Makes 20 to 

30 scenes—as long as averaze news-reel scenes—on a 

film roll costing only $2.50, including finishing. Pocket 

size, easy to use, yet a real, full-fledged movie camera. 


ae 


rT 
See Tle naman 


MOVIE CAMERA BOYS AND GIRLS, 


git 
\ \ EASTMAN’S FINEST 
o 


@ Ciné-Kodak ‘'K’”’ does 
everything. Makes clear, 
brilliant movies on dull days 
or bright, indoors or out. 
Brings distant action close 
with Telephoto lens. Makes 
gorgeous movies in full nat- 
ural color. Loads with 100 
feet of 16 mm. film. Price 
from $135, case included. 


EASTMAN, 


ISN’T A KODAK 


AND— 


@ Boys and girls, and others 
who like to take pictures the 
easiest way, will get real joy 
from this Brownie Six-16. 
The well-known Brownie 
ease plus new refinement in 
looks and action. In fact, a 
handsome fellow! Price 
$3.75. Other Brownies as 
fow as $1.75. 
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The Mystery of the 


Surgeons House 
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believed his story implicitly. It was suffi- 
ciently appalling to have lost his memory; 
but, in addition, to be suspected of murder! 
Sheridan was less warm in his sympathy 
than Adrienne; nevertheless, he believed 
Colby innocent. Hawkin, used to good 
acting on the part of criminals thought that 
Colby was a cool customer. And yet, for 
a cool customer, Colby, if guilty, had com- 
mitted a surprising stupidity in being found 
only a few miles from the scene of his crime, 
unless there was some trick behind that. 
Hardesty was absorbed in considering the 
uniqueness of loss of memory as a possible 
defense in a murder trial. Thatcher, his 
weary eyes downcast, was harking back 
to the room in which he had seen the dead 
body, wondering if he had overlooked any 
clues. He would have preferred to think 
that some tramp had committed the mur- 


der, not this steady-eyed young man. 
Clark’s eyes were downcast, his face 
miserable. 

Bristol leaned over to Thatcher, and 
whispered: 


“I know what is in your mind. You'd 
rather not believe a young man like this 
could have killed his employer. It hardly 
seems reasonable. When are you having the 
inquest?” 

“In a week,” Thatcher replied. 

“It seems a pity to keep the poor fellow 
in suspense for so many days,’’ Bristol saig 
thoughtfully. ‘Besides, Thatcher, if you 
had the inquest promptly, and Colby were 
arraigned, he could go before the Grand 
Jury. If they quashed the indictment, then 
he’d be free. If you put the inquest off for 
a week, he’ll have to stew in the county jail 
all summer, till the Grand Jury meets in the 
autumn.” 

“That’s so,” murmured Thatcher. “But, 
then, if the Grand Jury convicts him, he’ll 
be sent to the chair that much sooner.”’ 

“If I were to be executed, I’d want to 
get it over with,” Bristol replied. ‘“How- 
ever, it’s not my business.” 

“Well, at that, maybe you're right,” 
' Thatcher said thoughtfully. ‘Guess I'll 
set the inquest for day after tomorrow. 
That will give us time enough—long as we 
have had this session just now with Colby.” 

During this whispering between Thatcher 
and Bristol, Hardesty and Hawkin had 
been conferring. Sheridan had been watch- 
ing them closely. He was not surprised 
when Hardesty approached him and said: 

“You'll want to get this fellow out of your 
house, of course, Sheridan. We can hardly 
arrest him yet but we'll put him where he 
can be watched.” 

Sheridan stiffened. Adrienne could do 
with him as she pleased, but no one else. 
He resented Hardesty’s assumption of con- 
trol in the Sheridan house. Ignoring the 
suggestion, he said: 

“‘Matters will have to stand more or less 
as they are till after the inquest, I judge. 
I shall be responsible for Mr. Colby until 
then. If there is no objection, he will remain 
here as my guest.” 

Hardesty frowned and, looking at him, 
Colby thought, wretchedly: 

“‘He’s the district attorney. He’s convict- 
ing me already.” 

Adrienne seemed to be on his side, but 
perhaps Hardesty would convince her that 
her confidence was misplaced. Well, he 
thought, lips compressed, hands clenched, 
if he had to stand alone, he would. 

Hawkin and Thatcher were now confer- 
ring. Sheridan was an important person in 
the community, and both men felt that his 
wish must be respected. 

“All right,”” Hawkin said; ‘‘for the pres- 
ent, we'll leave Colby in Mr. Sheridan’s 
charge.”’ 


They had dropped the “Mr.” for him, 
Colby noted. That in itself was significant. 
In effect, he was a prisoner now. 

There was a general movement of rising. 
Hawkin and Thatcher nodded briefly to all 
the company except Colby, and left the 
room. Hardesty moved toward Adrienne, 
but Sheridan detained him and beckoned to 
Bristol; the three fell into talk. Adrienne 
drew Colby into the sunroom. 

“Come in here,’’ she said brightly. “T'll 
have some tea brought you. This is only a 
bad dream, Mr. Colby.” 

Despite himself, his hands were trembling, 
but he tried to fall into her mood of 
lightness. 

“Yes, call it a nightmare,’’ he said, “and 
speaking of dreams, when I was half aware 
of waking up in the surgeon’s house I saw 
the face of Liggett, but besides that there 
were the faces of a man and a woman. Per- 
haps I was dreaming, but I think not. The 
man whose face I saw was in this room—the 
policeman; not the chief, but the other.” 

“Clarkie!’’ cried Adrienne incredulously. 
“Why, if he’d been there—if he’d known 
anything about you, he’d have spoken. He’s 
the kindest soul in the world. He used to 
make me ill giving me sweets when I was 
tiny. No, Mr. Colby, you were surely 
dreaming if you think you ever saw Clarkie 
before.” 

Hardesty came to the doorway and gave 
her a look which was a command. She rose 
and joined him, walking with him into the 
living room. Left alone, Colby walked to 
the windows and stood staring out. The 
sunshine was hot on the young leaves. Life 
was surging everywhere in Nature. The love 
of life was fierce in him; he would fight and 
he would not quail. He was only sure of 
four points: that he had told the absolute 
truth; that Sheridan and Adrienne were 
inclined to sympathize with him, and prob- 
ably Bristol; that Hardesty and Hawkin 
were against him; and that, no matter what 
Adrienne thought, the face of the police- 
man, Clark, had looked into his own in 
the surgeon's house. 

Adrienne went with Hardesty from the 
living room into the hall, feeling his arm 
stiff under her clinging fingers. 

“Adrienne,” he said sharply, “I don’t 
like the way you and Sheridan are siding 
with this man Colby. It means that you are 
opposing me. I’ve got to prosecute him.” 

“Only if he is charged,’’ Adrienne replied 


softly, ‘and I can’t believe he’s guilty. 
Uncle Dick and I feel a certain obligation 
to him because he has broken bread here. 
And Roland, dearest, you impel me to say 
that I felt all the sorrier for him because you 
behaved as if he were already proved 
guilty.” 

“I think he is guilty,’ Hardesty said. 
“But I’m not thinking of him now, but of 
us. Haven't I vet earned the right to ask 
you to yield to me oftener than you do?” 

She leaned up and drew his face close to 
hers. 

“Next time I will, but not this time, 
Roland. I feel sure that before the inquest 
this thing will be cleared up. Only, some- 
how, Mr. Colby is so helpless. If he appealed 
to the maternal in me this morning, he does 
so now far more. Let us say that papa wants 
to spank and mama thinks he shouldn't. 
Truly, darling, I've got to have my own 
views about this. I can’t surrender my 
judgment and will to you. Please put your 
arms around me and forgive me, and let me 
have my head.” 

He surrendered, drawing her close to him. 

“Precious thing, who could resist you? 
You look so lovely and are so dear that I 
can’t be angry with you, no matter how pre- 
posterous you are.” 

“You mean even when I disagree with 
you?” she laughed. Then she hid her face 
on his shoulder. “It’s a pretty dreadful 
world sometimes, isn't it, Roland?” 

“‘Not when we can forget; not when we 
have love,”’ he whispered. 


WHEN HARDESTY had gone, Adrienne 
stood for a few minutes staring out of the 
hall window. She was more aware than she 
had let Hardesty realize of an opposition 
between them. She liked Colby, believed 
in him, felt an immense sympathy for him. 
She divined what an appalling sensation it 
must be to come into the world the second 
time, as it were, a full-grown man, knowing 
nothing about oneself, and having slowly to 
learn so much. She wanted to help Colby 
reconstruct his life not only because she 
was sorry for him, but because it was an 
interesting experiment to help a man build 
up his world. 


But this interest made her somehow feel . 


disloyal to Hardesty. He must be a better 
judge of evidence than she was. To have 
been neutral would have been wise. What 
if the law should accuse Colby in whom she 





THE CHRISTMAS SNOW 


by Alan B. 


C e ighton 


Dim shapes and wistful, quiet things 


Amid a twilight cool and sweet — 


The snow comes softly down and brings 


Amazing changes to our street. 


For red-cheeked little boys with sleds 
Are gnomes who frolic in the cold, 


And there are white and drooping heads 


On houses only one year old, 


And grown folk, Christmas-like and kind, 


Who go with presents, door to door, 


Are moving pensively to find 


Themselves made beautiful once more. 
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must continue to believe? Ah, but their 
love would carry Hardesty and herself over 
any breach. Differences need not matter 
between lovers if there were not too many 
of them, and if they were not exaggerated. 

Reassured in spirit, Adrienne passed 
through the living room where Sheridan 
and Bristol were deep in conversation, and 
joined Colby in the sunroom. He was still 
looking out of the window, but he turned 
at her footsteps and came toward her, say- 
ing: 

“I am so deeply sorry to have brought 
this embarrassment on you, and so grateful 
to your uncle and to you.” 

‘“‘We believe in you, of course,”’ she said. 

“I don’t know how I am ever going to 
make it up to you,”” he began. 

For a moment he buried his face in his 
hands, overcome by the terrible feeling of 
helplessness that had assailed him so often 
during the past weeks. 

“Courage,”’ Adrienne whispered. 

“Forgive me,”’ he said, lifting his head. 
“It’s just that I know my case looks rather 
black.” 

“What you must do is to try to remem- 
ber,” Adrienne said. ‘Your main hope lies 
in that.” 

“If you knew how I have racked my 
brains,”’ he said. 

“There was one thing I noticed,” Adrienne 
said. ‘“You seemed to hesitate when you 
spoke of this attendant who told you his 
name was Jones.” 

“Yes, I did. I don’t mind telling you 
why. He was rather a decent chap; very 
uncommunicative at first--and to the end, 
for that matter. But he did tell me that he 
was in trouble. He had a passion for gam- 
bling. He said recently that his stepdaugh- 
ter, to whom he seemed devoted, had to 
have an operation. Someone whom I 
thought was Liggett had advanced him 
money for this purpose. Hoping to increase 
it, he had gambled with it and lost. Then 
he had tried to get another advance and 
had been refused. 

“*They told me,” he said, ‘that Cora 
could go to the free clinic and stay in the 
public ward as a lesson to me.’ ” 

“And you think by ‘they’ that he meant 
Dr. Liggett?” Adrienne asked. 

“I did think so,”” Colby said, lowering his 
voice, “but later I changed my mind. I felt 
sorry for the fellow and I gave him a dia- 
mond ring, some diamond earrings and a 
diamond stud that I had come across in the 
lining of a suit of clothes. I judged they were 
worth enough to pay for an operation and 
for hospital bills.” 

“And he was grateful, of course.” 

“He was, indeed. He said something that 
I have pondered many times. ‘You are a 
good guy,’ he said, ‘and I hope you get 
safe out of this. Anyhow, you're not just a 
tool as I am, and a tool that’s been told he’s 
just about ready for the scrap-heap.’ ”’ 

“Still that remark doesn’t seem to mean 
much,”’ Adrienne commented. ‘Didn't he 
say anything else?” 

“‘No; the next day was his day off and Dr. 
Liggett and I did what work there was to 
do, getting the meals and feeding the idiot, 
Smiley. The next day he was back, but he 
and the doctor must have had a disagree- 
ment, for he went to his room, packed and 
departed without a word to me. This was a 
week ago.” 

Adrienne sat in thoughtful silence. She 
heard the voices of her uncle and Bristol, 
and then the sound of Bristol’s footsteps as 
he left the living room. Presently she said: 

“Mr. Colby, I’ve evolved an idea. I’m 
going, with your consent, to advertise for 
this attendant.” 

“He told me his name was Thomas Pal- 
grave,”’ Colby said. 

“Good; I'll advertise in such a way that 
he'll know it is you who wants to hear from 
him. He owes you something, and I feel 
pretty certain he could tell you a lot.” 

Adrienne was a girl swift in action. She 
left Colby and telephoned to several news- 
papers an advertisement which read: ‘Will 
T. P., t0 whom F. C. recently made a gift 
of diamonds, communicate with Box-—” 

Winning, through references to banks, the 

Continued on page 60 
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The: People 


of Canada 


enjoyed better health and 
‘had a lower deathrate during 


the-year 1932 and in 1933 


[up to the time this message went to press ] 


than ever before in history = 








Keep up Momentum 


HEN you read that during 

many recent months, in 

spite of the financial depression, 

the Canadian people enjoyed 

better health and had a lower 

deathrate than ever before, you 

may wonder why. One out- 

standing reason is that our 

people were well prepared, 
physically, to resist sickness. 


In past decades, millions of dol- 
lars were invested to prevent as 
well as to cure disease. They 
returned rich health dividends. 
The movement for healthier liv- 
ing conditions in all parts of the 
country had gained such mo 
mentum that temporary ob- 
stacles and difficulties failed to 
check it. 

You know that the deathratee 
from tuberculosis has declined 
steadily. You know that small- 
pox, typhoid and diphtheria can 
be prevented. You hope to see 
the day when whooping cough, 
measles and scarlet fever will 
disappear, as yellow fever and 
cholera did—thanks to scienti- 
fic preventive methods. Scien- 
tists are faithfully working day 
and night for these victories. 


The lower deathrate is due in no 
small measure to the present 
efficiency of hospital and nursing 
services that have required years 
in which to develop. In assuring 


pure water, safe milk, clean food, 
swept streets and proper sewer- 
age systems your Health Depart- 
ments did their part in making 
health records in 1932 and 1933. 


Some of the forces upon which 
the health of people depends are 
financed by Dominion, Provin- 
cial and local appropriations. 
But many of the forces which 
have contributed so greatly to 
general welfare—the Red Cross, 
the Tuberculosis Associations, 
the Victorian Order of Nurses, 
the Canadian Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, the Canadian 
Social Hygiene Council, and 
others—are largely dependent 
upon private contributions. 


Today the forward health move- 
ment has been slowed down in 
some localities because of re- 
duced appropriations and smaller 
contributions. In certain other 
communities some of the official 
health work has stopped. 


While the people of our country 
are working shoulder to shoulder, 
collectively and individually, to 
restore material prosperity, no 
greater tragedy could befall them 
than to sacrifice their greatest 
wealth—their health. If you 
would have increasing health 
and decreasing disease, keep up 
the power and the momentum of 
the health movement. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, 
PRESIDENT 





CANADIAN 
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Christmas Merriment 
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properties of this little plant, and it was 
garnered amid solemn ceremonies by the 
high priest. The custom of adorning holiday 
houses with evergreens and having a tree 
is also the survival of ancient traditions. 
Probably it originated in the pagan desire 
to placate or honor the wood spirits. 

At any rate, let us have a tree as big as 
space will allow, with widespreading 
branches. Another high spot in the prepara- 
tion of your party will be the decking of the 
tree with gay and gleaming ornaments. 
Give the mistletoe a place of honor worthy 
its mysterious origin, and don’t be afraid 
of overdoing the evergreens. Convert your 
house into a winter wood—a branch of 
evergreen behind pictures, and green gar- 
lands over windows and doorways—wreaths 
at the windows. 


| WHEN YOUR GUESTS have arrived, 


variously costumed and rosy cheeked from 
the cold air, greet them with a “Christ- 
mas Ship Ahoy” and see that they get 
copies of a collection of carols. They are 
inexpensive, easy to obtain, and it means 
that, equipped with the words and someone 
to play the piano, you'll have your guests 
singing lustily the glorious old carols. There 
will be no need for icebreakers. Vary the 
singing by having couples, quartets, and 
men and women sing separately. If possible, 
enlist the aid of someone used to encourag- 
ing singing and you'll have the satisfaction 
of hearing people really enjoy themselves. 
Singing is a grand “‘start-off’’ for your 
party while the guests are assembling. It 
prevents awkward pauses and helps folks 
get acquainted. 

The host or some initiated guest should 
be King Christmas and act as master of 
ceremonies for the games requiring one, and 
as general guide to the sailing party. The 
passage money will be paid by each guest 
in the form of a stunt, song, dance, or 
monologue carrying out the idea of his or 
her costume. 

King Christmas should be equipped with 
a good-sized bell or else he might have a 
crier to command silence while he announces 
the good ship Noel's first stop—Merrie 
England. And from the dining room comes 
a page bearing aloft a steaming wassail 
bowl. In olden days the bowl might have 
been carved from a great tree and carried 
from house to house, but the spirit of the 
wassail can be kept by having the guests 
fall in behind the page and sing: ‘‘Here we 
come a-wassailing’’—and circle the table on 
which the bowl is placed. As the drink is 
served, the guests raise high their mugs and 
wish each other luck for the coming year. 

After the ceremony of the Wassail, King 
Christmas rings his bell and off pushes the 
good ship Noel for its next port. In record 
time, the bell announces another stop, this 
time in Scandinavia, where Christmas has 
always been a time of frantic cleaning of the 
house, baking and cooking of prodigious 
quantities of Christmas goodies and, on the 
great day, dancing and playing of many 
games. 

Surprise your guests with some familiar 
ones. Did you know, for instance, that 
you’d probably find people in Norway and 
Sweden running hither and yon playing 
Blind Man’s Buff. Try it, because with cos- 
tumes identification will be doubly difficult. 
Then another amusing game. Spread a sheet 
on the floor and have two couples sit down 
opposite to each other. Both are then blind- 
folded, and what fun when they attempt 
to feed each other cracker crumbs with 


spoons. 


JUST A GLIMPSE at what they are doing 
in Scandinavia on Christmas, for the good 
ship Noel is waiting to take you on, this 
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time to Germany. Here the Christmas cele- 
bration has always centred around the tree, 
so group your guests around yours. Long 
ago, a man representing the patron saint 
of the day of Saint Nicholas, was sent 
around to enquire of the children how they 
have behaved and whether or not they were 
deserving of a gift. 

Here’s your chance to imitate that pic- 
turesque old custom. Have one of your 
guests dressed to represent St. Nicholas, 
and when the guests are seated around the 
tree have him enter the room, armed with 
the birch rod which history tells us the 
good saint always carried. All over your 
tree will be attractive little Christmas 
bundles, some inexpensive remembrance 
for each guest, but as St. Nicholas reads the 
name, that person must tell—it is hoped 
in some humorous vein—why he should re- 
ceive his gift. 

And strangely enough there has been just 
time enough for this old German ceremony, 
for there is the bell that tells us to scramble 
aboard, and be off—-this time to France. 
Here a great deal is made of the lighting of 
the Yule log, although practically every 
country has a variation of this custom. 
Now, then, have several of the men bring 
in a log bound round with garlands. And 
on the log, according to the French tradi- 
tion, will be a row of varicolored doll shoes 
filled with tiny candies and figs—one for 
each guest. Have a fire already burning in 
the grate, and as the Yule log is added, one 
of thegirls placesa lighted candie beneath it. 

If you have no available fireplace—utilize 
your time in France to play the good old 
game of stagecoach, with a Christmas 
flavor—seat all your guests in a circle. The 
leader whispers to each one the name of 
something connected with Christmas. Then 
he starts a story. Whenever one of the 
words belonging to a guest is spoken he 
must get up and bow, but when the leader 
uses the word Christmas, everyone must 
get up and so scramble for a new seat, thus 
giving the leader a chance to get one. The 
person left without a seat becomes the new 
leader. 


BUT THERE'S the bell again and off we 
go—this time homeward bound. Back to 
Canada, but not to a depression-ridden, 
jazz-mad country, but to a hearth where all 
the old traditions of Yuletide are honored 
as they deserve. And if your house is filled 
with gay and happy people, then you have 
achieved the right atmosphere. It has been 
a tradition with us to honor at Christmas 
time the months of the year. A very satis- 
factory way to do this is to have guests 
born in the same month give a charade 
indicative of the month in which they were 
born or commemorate some event. 

Of course this travelling has made every- 
one hungry, so here is a charming, old de- 
vice to start off your supper. Almost as old 
as the Christmas tree is the Christmas ship 
on which we have been travelling. Many 
poems and carols are built around this 
theme. Let some imaginative member of 
the family build a sizable ship—it can be 
fashioned of stiff cardboard, with shining 
golden sails. 

To make it substantial, build the body 
of the ship around a child’s express cart. 
Then fill the hold of the ship with packets 
of dainty sandwiches done up in gay paper 
napkins and tied with gay ribbon. A child 
dressed as a page could pilot the ship to 
the hungry guests and other pages could 
follow, just as they did many years ago 
with trays, one carrying plates containing 
patty shells filled with creamed shrimp, 
stuffed celery, olives and potato chips, And 
for dessert, of course, the traditional 
Christmas cakes; and here you may let 
your cooking genius loose, for every coun- 
try boasts a different kind. 

If there are more hours left to the night, 
when the good ship Noel is safely in dock, 
let the evening end in singing, for the old 
carols will bear repetition; and with winter 
greens adorning your walls, and the sound 
of happy voices carolling, you may know 
that for one night at least you have truly 
“turned back the years.” 
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FASFION SHORTS 


by Kathleen Murphy 


youd like to hear what you shouldn't! Take it from | 
me; gals, the following things are going out—wide 
shoulders, ruffled evening décolletage, exaggerated 
sleeves, rumba skirts, bolero evening jackets, embroi- 
dery, and go easy on monkey fur. It's not going to 
tickle your fancy —or the back of your neck very long! 


| ‘M ALWAYS saying what you should buy. P'rhaps | 


They call it ''Barbarian'' jewellery—and it's, oh! very 
heathenish looking. Huge brooches, bracelets, ear- 
blobs and necklets! Wear the brightest set you can 
find with your all-black outfit and sizzle the onlookers. 





And grey is back again! Soft, deep greys for daytime and silvery grey for night. 
No matter what your coloring is, dety the pigments and get your grey. A little 
experimenting with your make-up kit will tell you how to combat that little-lost- 


lamb-look grey sometimes brings to folk. 


Of course you want your skirt lengths for the winter. Here they are, and don't 
believe otherwise. 

Street — 9 to || inches from floor. 

Sports — 12 inches from floor. 

Afternoon — 8 to 9 inches from floor. 

Dinner Suits — Toe length, instep smartest. 

Evening — Toe length (unless you're train-ed!). 


The newer coats are getting fussy about their backs, 
these days. Dipping the fur scarf backward, flaring the 
coat to a new swagger, and Schiaparelli brings along 
her three-quarter-length Cossack coat with the huge 
buckled belt fastened in the back. 


“Goodnight, nurse." 

“Hold my hand a little longer." 

Oh, it's an old song, ‘way before your time, m'dears. 
But | thought of it when | saw the newest evening capes 
that are exactly like an English nurse's, except, of course, 
in fabric. The velvet ones are the nicest, | think. And 
won't himself be surprised when you Florence Nightin- 
gale him! 





The Sunday night dress has its poor little nose out of 
joint. Now it's the House Coat we're beggin’ for. And 
are they dashing! Play mandarin in a Chinese one and 
watch the appetites falter. Saw a glorious blue with an 
imperial dragon in gold thread. Swank! 


It's the “cat's whiskers’ — and it's not slang, either. For that's what they're 
calling the new fur collars on coats that look just like Tom's better set of whiskers. 


Saw a lovely dinner dress of deep blue bagheera. The long sleeves were of solid 
sequin! Which reminds me that long-sleeved dinner gowns are better 'n' better. 


The plain velvet wrap is grand; and if you like fur, grab off a tiny barrel muff of 
ermine to swing on your wrist. 


Get lots of glitter for your hair — One of the cutest things | saw was a tiny pair of 
gold angel-wings to tuck over the ears. Heavenly! 


“Who's afraid of the big, bad wolf?" And to show it, get yourself a Three-Little- 
Pig piece of jewellery—a pin, bracelet or a clip. It'll go down big with your pork 
sacha 

Get Oriental, girls! Go in for Chinese reds, greens, 
blues — and watch the things they do to your winter- 
dreary soul. Saw a combination of the three shades 
t'other evening. In chiffon strips, as it were. When | 
got through thinking it was a Chinese rug | saw it was 
flowered — I'm using the word advisedly — in dragons. 
But they looked so sweet — the dragons | mean — that 
| thought they were posies. And did it chase Ol’ Man 
Depression around the corner! 


Call in the pussies — the civet ones. For you never saw 
so much of this chic fur as now. On dresses, on coats, 
and an evening wrap with whole sleeves of it; on fawn 
velvet. Made me long for a cheque book, and money | 
to cover! 





“The Now 
CALAY 


Improves the Skin 
of Every Girl Who Uses It! 
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brings compliments and praise! 


F you haven't heard about the 
new Calay, you've missed some 
important beauty news! 

For Calay, the Soap of Beauti- 
ful Women, can definitely improve 
your skin! It’s a 1933 soap — 
modern in formula—as soft and 
gentle on your skin as your finest cream. 


What a pleasant surprise you'll get 
when you try the new Calay! In all your 
lifetime you’ve never known a milder, 
more delicate beauty soap! Creamy-white 
— pure — its feathery, fragrant lather is 
like a gentle benediction to your skin. 
For Calay cleanses deeply — leaves the 
skin refreshed and soft. 


CALAY 





ANOTHER BEAUTY CONTEST WON! You are in 
a Beauty Contest every day you live. Whenever 
people look at you they judge your beauty, your 
charm. So get yourself a Calay Complexion, It 


MADE IN 
CANADA 















ONE MONTH OF CALAY 
IMPROVES YOUR SKIN 


Try Calay today! Convince yourself! One 
month of Calay will bring a clearer, finer 
texture to your skin. You'll feel a new 
and tempting softness on your cheek— 
you'll have a beautiful Calay Complexion! 


In its smart green and yellow package 
—Calay looks like a costly importation 
from abroad. But it’s made in Canada-— 
each cake kept pure, fresh and fragrant 
in Cellophane. And Calay costs you but 
a trifle, 


THE SOAP OF BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 
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Pat - pat - pat with little, 
gentle, stroking movements. 


She sat before her mirror, light red hair brushed 
casually back from an interesting, eager face; hazel 
eyes reflecting the shadow of her thoughts. Just now 

I could see visions in them—memories of women all over 
the world—in Vienna, in Paris, London, New York, Holly- 
wood—women who had come to her for consultation about 
their hair, their skin, their figures, their health; wanting 
her advice on the thousand and one things they ‘“‘had done 
wrong.” 

It was your letters that sent me into three of the fore- 
most beauty salons in Canada, seeking. to know the other 
side of those problems which so often begin in the home and 
end in the salon. For it is the work of the carefully trained 
experts in the beauty salons to treat and correct the mis- 
takes women make at home. Who should know better 
than they what those mistakes are, and how they can be 
avoided? 

Let’s consider hair, for instance. The personality who 
helps hundreds of Canadian women to an awareness of 
beauty, told me that in her opinion hair was one of the most 
grossly neglected factors ina woman’s appearance. ‘“‘Women 
come to me,” she said, ‘‘and announce, ‘All of a sudden my 
hair has gone grey!’ For all the world as if greyness had 
stolen upon them in the night. But it doesn’t happen like 
that. ‘Going grey’ is a process which occupies a long pesiod 
of time, beginning with scarcely perceptible signs that are 
too often dismissed as unimportant. 

“When somebody says that to me,” she continued, “I 


| =. WOMEN do wrong in caring for their beauty.” 


examine the hair carefully. And perhaps I tell them: ‘You 
have been ill within the past year, but you recovered. Now 
again your health is undermined, or you are worried, or 
you are run down—you are living under a nervous strain 
perhaps.’”’ She laughed. ‘‘No, there’s no black magic. I 
only see what is shown in the hair. One single thread tells 
me the story. Following it from root to end I can see the 
fluctuation of color, the inch or two that is drab and faded 
at the root, the normal, healthy shade lower down, and again 
toward the end the faded part recurring. And if the hair is 
like this I know the ‘greyness’ can be cured. But the cure 
depends on a healthy body and mind, as well as on external 
scalp treatments.” 

So that is the first thing to bear in mind if you are troubled 
with premature greyness. Look to your health. Mend that 
while you treat your hair. It is only when a hair is entirely 
colorless, conveying the message that the pigment is dead, 
that you may know the condition to be irrevocable. And 
even then, the color-life of the rest of the hair can be length- 
ened and enriched by scalp treatments. 

The woman who can spin your story from a thread of 
hair, showed me with her own short, red hair, which is fine 
and sensitive, peculiarly vital in appearance, how you 
should massage the scalp. And right there she revealed a 
further mistake many women make, if indeed they massage 
the head at all. Confess now, don’t you rub your scalp with 
your fingertips—little irritating circular movements al- 
most like scratching? Actually, massage should be done 
with the entire hand. Spread your fingers firmly upon your 
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scalp and move the scalp with the heel of your hand, round 
and round, shifting the fingers over the head and moving 
the scalp, until the whole area is covered and the scalp feels 
loose and stimulated. 

Stimulation—that is what the scalp needs if it is to give 
forth strong, silken, burnished hair. Massage supplies this 
for the normal head of hair—massage and _ brushing. 
Brushing deeply from the roots, sweeping the long bristles 
of your brush through the length of your hair—cleaning it 
of the dust and dandruff—which is after all nothing but 
the matter thrown off by the pores of the scalp, just as 
perspiration is thrown off by the pores of the body. Only, 
you bathe the body every day and wash the hair perhaps 
once in two weeks. No wonder daily brushing is important! 

But should your hair show signs of greyness, of oiliness, 
or of dryness—which is often the prelude to greyness, 
make up your mind to visit a dependable salon for a course 
of treatment, or if you cannot do this, buy a bottle of a 
good hair tonic and treat your hair at home. And massage 
and brush. 


MY SECOND VISIT took me to the consultation room of 
a very lovely lady, whose flawless skin and clear, sparkling 
eyes are suave testimony to the products and methods used 
in her salon. 

And she told me that very few women know how to use 
a simple, ordinary cleansing cream. 

“They dip their fingers, which perhaps are not even per- 
fectly clean, into their cream, and then they smooth it on to 
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Would you please tell me the name of a good 
astringent to use afler cleansing? 


IF YOU HAVE been using the face cream 
you mention, I would suggest that you also 
use a refining lotion of the same make. It is 
designed especially to refine the skin and 
overcome excessive oiliness, dry up pimples 
and correct coarseness of texture. The best 
idea, you know, is to stick to one line of 
preparations rather than to mix them. The 
other make of cleansing cream you men- 
tion is also excellent, and if you prefer to 
use this, I would suggest that you use an 
astringent of the same make. Both lines 
of toiletries can be thoroughly recom- 
mended. 
Blackheads 


I LEAVE home in the morning and do not 
return until night. So at noon I put powder 
on without removing my other make-up. Do 
you think that this is the cause of my black- 
heads? I have a very tight skin, and I have a 
hard time getting the blackheads out. Could 
you tell me how to work these out? Should I 
pinch them out? 


I DO THINK that allowing the make-up 
to remain on the face all day contributes to 
a poor complexion. It is really very simple 
to keep a little package of toiletries with 
you when you are at work so that you can 
renew your make-up at noon. Use a liquid 
cleanser if you like; you will find it very 
effective and stimulating. 

Never squeeze a blackhead out of your 
skin. You only bruise the skin and in the 
event of your getting the blackhead out 
finally, you have caused a large pore. If 
the blackhead is close to the surface and is 
easy to squeeze out, well and good, but if 
it is hard, you should use some gentle agent 
to help it to come to the surface of the skin. 
There are special preparations for this pur- 
pose—sachets which contain special herbs 
which draw the blackheads to the surface 
of the skin, for instance. They are heated 
and put over the spot. 

I really think the best thing I can do is 
to send you a reprint of an article, “‘The 
Three Disgraces,” which appeared a few 








Mistakes 
Women Make 


(Continued from page 3!) 








MY THIRD beauty expert—cloud-grey 
hair, pansy-brown eyes and a vivid, youth- 
ful face—warned me against ignorant ‘‘pum- 
melling” of the skin in the sacred name of 
massage. 

“If you don’t know the anatomy of your 
face,” she told me, “don’t attempt to mas- 
sage at all.” 

Ten chances to one that the amateur will 
pull and stretch the skin with her heavy, 
impressive movements. The professional 
uses a touch so deft and so finely adjusted 
to the delicate tissues, nerves and muscles. 
When you apply your nourishing cream or 
your muscle oil, smooth it gently into the 
skin, and pat, pat, pat, with little stroking 
movements, so light that they cannot 
possibly break down the tissues. Especially 
be careful of the area around the eyes. Fine 
little lines are often only aggravated by 
careless, too harsh “‘massage.”” And she 
showed me the method of which I have 
often written for you—gently stroking in a 
circular movement from the inside corner 
of the eye, across the upper lid and round 
underneath the eye. An exactly opposite 
course you see, to that taken by laughter 
lines and squint lines. 


THE ART OF POWDERING is another 
thing that all women haven’t yet learned. 
Don’t, for instance, start with the nose un- 
less you wish deliberately to accentuate it. 


months ago in Chatelaine. The process I 
outlined in that, using the olive oil for 
softening the skin around the blackhead, is 
an excellent one to adopt once in a while. 
Of course, this should not be used very 
frequently. 


What to Wear 


I HAVE red-gold hair, grey-blue eyes, and 
my ears are small and nicely shaped. But I 
Jind it so hard to choose effective neck trim- 
mings, because my neck is short and thick. 
I am also cursed with very wide shoulders. 
I am sending you a snapshot of myself. 
Could you help me in the matter of choosing 
clothes? I have a chocolate-brown georgette 
frock, and I don’t know whether to have it 
dyed or not. Can I wear black and white? 


WITH REGARD to your frocks, it might 
be a good idea to have your chocolate-brown 
georgette dyed darker brown. You can 
wear brighter contrasts when you have a 
really dark brown and besides that, I think 
that dark shades of brown would suit you 
better than a chocolate shade. If you have 
a dark, almost a nigger-brown frock, you 
can wear with it perhaps turquoise stud ear- 
rings, which you could wear very nicely 
with your small ears. You might wear, too, 
a turquoise colored bracelet or ring. Blues 
and greens are good shades for you. Soft sea- 
greens are particularly good and you can 
also wear a peacock blue. This would 
be particularly nice in a wool frock, but 
the color would be too bright in silk. 
An amber shade is good for you and in 
blues, dark rich blues are your shade more 
than bright shades. Avoid too harsh colors 
in blues. I don’t think that black is your 
best color by any means. If you wear it you 
should have it relieved with beige or maize 
rather than with white. 

You should not have very much difficulty 
with your necklines. A soft cowl neckline 
would suit you extremely well and so 
would a jabot effect. You have a strongly 
built neck but it doesn’t look short. You 
can minimize your breadth of shoulder by 
wearing sleeves cut in from the neckline 
raglan sleeves, I mean. 


Start instead at the base of the throat and 
work up, just as I told you to do with your 
creams. Finish with a downward flick to 
smooth the tiny golden hairs that lie on the 
surface of the skin, and remember finally 
to brush the powder from your brows and 
lashes. There’s no virtue in allowing the 
strong accents of your face to be dimmed, 
even if you do not add to their character 
with cosmetique. 

And lips—-too many women bring their 
lipstick flush out to where the white skin be- 
gins. They shouldn’t. Lipstick should be 
applied well within the line of the lips 
and deftly blended with the finger out to 
the edge. In that way you avoid a hard, 
artificial appearance. It is a cunning trick 
when you make up for the evening, to 
use the same liquid rouge on your lips which 
you use for your cheeks. It lasts the evening 
long. 

Mistakes women make. What a lot 
there are, to be sure! But greatest folly of 
all—and on this all three beauty experts 
were agreed—is inconsistency. That’s a 
charming feminine weakness of which we’re 
secretly rather proud. But, for goodness 
sake, don’t let’s put our good looks to the 
hazard on account of it. Choose a good, 
dependable line of toiletries from among 
the established advertised preparations, and 
when you have chosen it, treat it fairly. 
Buy those special preparations that are 
best suited to you; and if you are not certain 
which they are, ask the agent from whom 
you buy, or write to the makers’ head con- 
sultant, or to me if you prefer. And then 
follow directions implicitly. Use the prep- 
arations as they are meant to be used, 
swerving neither to the left through care- 
lessness or fatigue, nor to the right through 
counter-attractions of the new and differ- 
ent, and you'll be making an investment 
which will repay you richly in lasting 
loveliness. 
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... for less than 1c a day! 


yo cannot afford to let your hands mar your appearance 
by tell-tale traces of housework and age! It costs much 
less than le a day to use Campana’s Italian Balm—and to 


appear beautifully HAND-finished. 


In every rich drop of Italian Balm are scientific properties 
for combating “dryness”; other ingredients that protect and 
still others that are corrective. Sixteen scientifically chosen 
ingredients in all! The formula is secret and unmatched; 
the results are guaranteed to be unmatched—thanks to the 
skill of the internationally famous, Italian skin specialist who 
invented this ORIGINAL skin softener. 


Test for yourself the genuine goodness of Italian Balm— 
for only its genuine goodness has made it the “largest seller” 
in Canada. At drug and department stores in 35c, 60c and 
$1.00 bottles and in 25c tubes. 


Campanas 
ITALIAN BALM 


THE ORIGINAL SKIN SOFTENER 


CAMPANA CORPORATION LIMITED 
12 Caledonia Road. Toronto, 


Gentlemen: Please send me a VANITY SIZE bottle of Campana’s 
Italian Balm—FREE and postpaid. 
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Now also 
in tubes Street___— ee ee 
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ECONOMICAL SKIN PROTECTOR” 


“CANADA'S MOST 
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New Natural Make-Up 
gave her lips 
more Allure! 


Bye at her a. Loves. aren’t they? But 
they used to be conspicuous with paint. 
So much so, that men Ia! led her unattrac- 
tive. Yet once she adopted this new kind of 
lipstick, her lips became her most charming 
feature. For Tangee Lipstick gives your lips 
natural-looking color...without a trace of 

paint! And it keeps your lips satin-smooth 
and fod kissabl e! 


Ever Notice Paint On Your Lips? 


Did anyone ever say you used too much 
lipstick? Or that your lipstick wasn’t “on | 
straight”? The chances are, it’s the fault of 
oe lipstick ...not the way you put it on. | 

or ordinary iipsticks will coat the lips with 
paint. But Tangee cannot give your lips a _ 
painted look. It isn’t paint. 
Tangee actually changes to the color hid- 
in your own lips. In the stick, Tangee is 

e. But on your lips, it’s your shade of 

! You’ll have to try Tangee to see that 
this i is true. 


Lips Naturally Lovely 


Use Tangee Lipstick. See your lips youth- 
ful with fresh, natural color! And unchapped 
even on windy Fall days. Ask for Tangee at 
your favorite toilet goods counter. Costs no 
= than ordinary lipsticks...and lasts 

longer. 


The New Tangee Powder Brings 
Soft Underglow 


Does your skin ever have 
a dull, mask-like “pow- 
dery” jook? Then try the | 
new Tangee Face Powder, 
which produces a soft 
underglow that makes 
your skin look younger, 
fresher, more natural! | 
Because Tangee Powder 
now contains the same 
magic color principle as 
Tangee Lipstick ... and | 
therefore blends with your 
natural, individual skin 
tones ! 


In three sizes: large, 
$1.00 ; medium, 55c ; purse 
size, 15e. In four popu- 
lar shades: Flesh, Rachel, 
Light Rachel and White. 
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THAT PAINTED LOOK 
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> ONLY 10c; FOR MIRACLE MAKE-UP SET<@ 


ee Palmers, Limited C12-33 i 
i 750 Vitre St. W., Montreal, Canada 
I lenclose 10c. Send Miracle Make-up Set 


Tangee Lipstick 


| containing trial-size { Tangee Rouge Compact 


| Name aasaiiinients 
i Address iowa 


City___ 
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| I HAVE broken blood 


| little veins beneath the 
| skin is usually due toa 


‘help to cause them. I 


Your Beauty Deroblem 


Annabelle Lee invites you to consull her concerning 


your own appearance, 


Se nd a stamped, addressed 


envelope for a personal Pe ply 


fo 


vessels under the skin. 
Do youknow any 
remedy? 


THE BREAKING of 


particularly thin type 
of skin or to shock in 
the form of extreme 
cold. Ice applied to 
the skin without any 
protection will cause 
them. Going out in 
winter in the extreme 
cold without sufficient 
protection in the form 
of a foundation cream 
for the skin will also 


am afraid there is little 

you can do, once they are there. They 
cannot be removed but can be prevented 
from getting worse by taking particular 
care of the skin—cleansing as I have de- 
scribed, toning as I have also described and 
nourishing the skin at night, using a good 
foundation before going out into the open 
air—and they can be. disguised by the 
correct make-up. There is a special founda- 
tion to cover up blemishes of this type. 
Rouge with a somewhat violet cast should 
be used rather than one with any orange 
| tint to it. 


| Am a Nurse 


MY THIGHS and hips and bust are quite 
large, and I bend and bend and walk and 
walk, eat vegetables, salads and fruits with 
other desserts just now and again—but to no 
avail. I still remain chubby. I am a nurse 
and my work certainly keeps me on my feet. 
The calves of my legs are large and muscular. 


I CAN well understand that your work as 
a nurse keeps you on your feet a lot, but 
there is more to the business of exercise 
than that. Walking and bending certainly 
are an excellent exercise, but this is not 
enough in itself to overcome a tendency 
toward the well-known “‘spreadiness.’”” You 


| need exercise which enables you to use 


muscles and joints which are not normally 
called into play. This is why setting-up 
exercises in the morning are so very good 
for one. It is sad, but you simply can’t rely 
on the routine walking and bending one 


| does during the day. You will understand 


what I mean, I think, if you read my 
November article which dealt with posture 


|and the right movements in connection 


with housework. Many of the same argu- 
ments, as you will see from the article, apply 
to your particular work. 

The very best thing that you could do, 
would be to swim frequently. If it is 
possible, you should try to swim, say, twice 
a week. It is marvellous for the figure. Iam 
sending you some excellent exercises. 


Carrots for Rosy Cheeks 


HOW CAN I clear my face of a few white- 
heads and blackheads and an occasional 
pimple? Is it true that raw carrots improve 
rosy cheeks? If not, what does? 


WHILE RAW carrots are an excellent food 
from a health standpoint, I wouldn’t go so 
far as to say they improve rosy cheeks. 
Taken in conjunction with other things—I 
mean a sane, common-sense diet with plenty 
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of fresh fruit and vege- 
tables — they would | 
assist you to have a 
clear complexion. 
Those whiteheads and 
blackheads and occa- 
sional pimples you get 
are really due to in- 
ternal disorders. 
Watch your diet and 
see if you don’t eat 
too many rich things. 
Eat, instead, salads of 
fruit and vegetables. 
Scrupulous cleansing 
with a cleansing cream 
if you like; or if you 
prefer, soap and water, 
toning afterward with 
a skin tonic, patting it 
well into the skin with 
a pad of absorbent cot- | 
ton, will take care of your complexion | 
troubles. It is best to leave the blackheads 

and whiteheads and pimples and they will 

disappear of their own accord. You can 

squeeze them if you like, but be very careful | 
that your skin and fingers are quite clean, 
and that you dab the spot afterward with | 
antiseptic. Whiteheads should be opened 
with a sterilized needle and patted with an 
antiseptic or healing cream afterward. 


Massage for Nose 


WOULD YOU kindly help me in my appear- 
ance? My nose is rather fleshy and I would | 
like to find a way to reduce the flesh, and I 
would like to know just how to do it properly 
so as not to stretch and make it flabby. 


TO MASSAGE the nose, place the first 
and second fingers on the bridge and press 
gently and then knead the flesh with the 
thumb of the same hand. A rotary, pinch- 
ing massage between the thumb and fore- 
finger will also help reduce the nose. 


For a Thin Neck 


WOULD YOU help me as you have helped 
others? I am five foot seven, weigh 125 pounds, 
with rather big bones. Can you suggest any- 
thing to fill out my chest and neck which are 
very thin and bony? 


MASSAGE AND exercise are what you re- 
quire for those hollows. Use a good, rich 
nourishing cream or warm olive oil. Every 
night massage with upward movements, 
from the breasts to the base of the throat; 
use the tips of the fingers, crossing the hands 
and using them alternately. The skin will 
gradually absorb the cream or the oil as 
you massage. Then with smooth upward | 
sweeping movements, massage from the | 
base of the throat to the chinline. 

Here is an exercise you can practise, but 
if you will send me a stamped addressed 
envelope I will send you more which will | 
help to develop the chest. Shrug your 
shoulders in a circular motion—forward, | 
upward and backward, ten times. Then | 
with wrists crossed behind the head, repeat | 
the same movement—ten times. 


Enlarged Pores 


FOR TWO years I have been on the cure for | 
T. B., and it is no doubt due to not being able | 
to wash my face properly, that the pores are 
becoming enlarged. I am now using a very | 
good cream for cleansing, and occasionally 
another make of cream—a liquefying cream. 
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Bring back to unsightly gray, 
faded or bleached hair its natu- 
ral color and beauty. Instantly, 
easily impart any shade fzom 
lightest blond to deepest biack. 
Just comb thru safe, sure 
Brownat Used by thousands 
for over 20 years Satisfaction 
guaranteed Absolutely harm 
less to hair, scalp or skin At all 
deale rs, 50c. Or send 10c, for trial 


Kenton Pharmacal Co., Dept. EE-33, Windsor, Ontario 
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TINTS GRAY HAIR ANY SHADE 








“Whatever the 
mode o air- 
dressing I can- 
not do without 
‘Kir wag he og 


they’re perfect.” 
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There are many imitations of ‘‘KIRBI- 
GRIPS" but none possess the unique features 
that have made ““KIRBIGRIPS"’ so popular 
Lighter, smoother, less visible and of much 
greater strength and lasting grip—a product 


of British steel No sharp edges or rough 


corners anywhere 
INO 
The NEWS 


KIRBIGRIP 


BOBBY PINS d 


Supplied plain or waved, silk or shell- 

covered, or paste set for evening wear. 
Obtainable from the T. Eaton Co and 
Stores and Hairdressers everywhere. 


Manufactured by KIRBY. BEARD & CO. LTD., 
BIRMINGHAM, LONDON & REODITCH 











SORE TOES 


Quickly Relieved - Prevented 








Also for 
CALLOUSES 






New or Tight Shoes 
StopHurting atOnce! 


Here is the quick, safe relief for these 
foot troubles — Dr. Scholl’s Zino -pads! 
Consider what they do for you: Instantly 
end pain on any part of the feet or toes 
caused by tight shoes; stop shoe friction 
and pressure; protect sore spots; avoid 
blisters and abrasions and prevent corns. 
Used with the separate Medicated Disks, 
included at no extra cost, they 


Quickly Remove Corns 
and Callouses 
with perfect safety! Nomoredread- 
ing to wear new shoes because they 
hurt! Always “> a box of Dr. 
Scholl’s Zino-pads handy. 
Get the Corn Size for corns and sore 
toes; Callous Size for 
callouses and gore heels; 
Bunion Size for bunions 
andsoreinsteps; SoftCorn 
Size for corns between toes. 


Remember, there is a 
specific Dr. Scholl Appli- 
ance or Remedy forevery 
foot trouble. 






INSTEP 







Sold by all drug, depart- 
ment and shoe stores. 


Drs cholls 


Zino- 


Put one 10-pa pain is ds 
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said mademoiselle was still sleeping. In the 
afternoon I went to her apartment but 
mademoiselle was out. That night I was 
refused admission to her dressing room. 

The next day, I borrowed from a friend 
and sent a quantity of gardenias to the 
theatre. For two days after that, I heard 
nothing. 

The note came at last. It was a little 
violet-scented thing with large slanting 
writing covering the whole of the envelope, 
reaching up under the stamp, going off the 
edge. It startled me before I tore it open; 
it was so unlike Cecile. 

Are they all the same—these women of 
the theatre? Are they all without a soul 
selfish, vain, heartless? Perhaps it is bet- 
ter for the glamor of the theatre that we 
should not know too much about them. 





Merely a Muddle 


(Continued from page 15) 





Naturally Miss Nouse didn’t approve of 
the farmer being ground down. She had a 
great respect for the farmer. Her great- 
grandfather had been one. Still, she didn’t 
quite see why the tariff should grind the 
farmer down. She thought it strange that it 
didn’t protect him, too. 

“Isn’t he a working man?” she enquired, 
confused. 

“Yah!” said Mr. Peters, and ground his 
sausage grinder very viciously. 

“He works,’’ said Miss Nouse, argumen- 
tatively. 

“Oh, he works,”’ said Mr. Peters bitterly. 
“He works. But what’s the use of working 
when he don’t get paid for it? What’s the 
use when he has to sell for less than cost of 
production, thanks to the tariff?’’ said Mr. 
Peters very bitterly. ‘“‘And,”’ he added with 
a bitter sort of satisfaction, “I guess the 
working man is finding out a thing or two. 
I guess he is. What’s the use of protecting 
the working man, when he hasn’t got work? 
Yah! 

“And,” he went on, much less fiercely but 
still with warmth, “‘what’s the use of a tariff 
wall when capital can jump it? Tell me that! 
Just tell me that!’ 

Miss Nouse couldn’t tell him. She didn’t 
know, and it was very confusing. She was 
not even quite sure what capital was; not 
quite. She had a vague impression that it 
was something like a cow, a very large cow; 
and she pictured it, a very large cow, 
jumping the tariff wall. It was a very vivid 
picture, but it didn’t help to clarify the 
question. 

Mr. Peters explained. He leaned far over 
his nice, clean, white marbleized counter 
and banged his fist until Miss Nouse really 
feared for it. 

“Lookit,” he said warmly, “‘here we build 
this wall up so’s foreign goods can’t come in, 
see? Lookit, then we build it so’s our work- 
men don’t have to compete with foreign 
labor, see?” 

Miss Nouse nodded gravely; she saw and 
approved. “A good thing, too,’ she said 
firmly. 

“‘Ya-ah?” said Mr. Peters, and banged his 
fist again. ‘But what happens? I'll tell you 
what happens. Right over the wall goes 
capital. Jumps right over—into foreign 
countries. What's the good of a wall when 
capital can jump it? Taking the working 
man’s work along with it. Killing our 
markets,” said Mr. Peters. “Killing our own 
markets, that’s what it is.”’ 

Miss Nouse was deeply shocked. It was 
very clear to her that it was not good to kill 
our own markets—which she pictured as 
ducks and geese, dangling from hooks, all 
killed and ready to be plucked. 

“But why not build the wall so high that 
capital can’t jump it?’ she asked, and felt 
that the question had been inspired. 


Well, all this about Cecile happened a| 

good while ago and I can laugh about it, 

now. I have paid all the debts contracted 

on her account and the memory of her is | 

still warm and pleasant. 
But I am forgetting the violet note. 


“Thanks for the gardenias,” it said. 
“They took me back to an earlier in- 
carnation—that is not a pun, my dear. 
I have not changed greatly in the ages 
between, nor, for that matter, have you, 
my lovesick boy. And I have thought 
it wise to repeat an old piece of business. 
Even Jimmy Banks who plays the office 
boy in the last act is wearing one of 
your gardenias and loves it. 

Affectionately, 


Cecile.” 


“Yah!” said Mr. Peters very bitterly. 
“Try to doit. Yah!” 

“But why not?” insisted Miss Nouse, 
feeling inspired and liking the sensation. | 
“Why not, Mr. Peters?” 

“Can't,” said Mr. Peters bitterly, and 
hacked off Miss Nouse’s chop—from the 
shoulder. 

“Why not?” insisted Miss Nouse. 

“Gold standard,” said Mr. Peters, and 
wrapped up the chop vindictively, as if it 
had been the gold standard. 

“Gold standard—yah!” he said, and gave 
Miss Nouse her chop as if he were glad to 
get rid of it, and then turned to wait on Mrs. 
Banker Brown, who'd just come in. 

“‘Well, don’t look at me,” she said archly. 
She was not in the least interested in the gold 
standard or the tariff or anything except 
bridge and the servant question. Everything 
else she left to Mr. Banker Brown, who 
understood it. 


MISS NOUSE asked Mr. Banker Brown 
about the gold standard. She was a little 
timid about doing it, because, of course, he 
was a very impressive man and a very busy 
one; and, naturally, Miss Nouse did no 
business with his bank—or with any other 
bank, for that matter. 

But he was very kind about it. Very kind 
indeed. The gold standard was something 
he liked to talk about, and he was glad of an 
audience. He explained at length—for over 
an hour. He explained it fully and very 
expertly, but eventually he became aware 
that Miss Nouse was getting confused. 

“It’s this way,” he said, speaking very 
carefully and choosing his words. ‘This 
dollar,’”” he said—and he picked up a fresh, | 
crisp, newly minted dollar bill that had never | 


been used—‘‘this dollar is not money. Not | 
really.” 

“What?” cried Miss Nouse, seriously 
alarmed. She had just got her weekly 


“stipend”’ from Mr. Potts, and had several 
dollar bills in her purse. She had sincerely 
believed them to be money and expected to 
use them as such. 

“No, no,” said Mr. Banker Brown kindly. 
“No; it’s not money; merely a promise to 
pay.” 

“To pay whom?” enquired 
anxiously. ‘*To pay what?” 

“To pay you,” said Mr. Banker Brown. 
“It means that the Treasury has gold in the 
vaults to back it. It’s worth a dollar,” he 
said, “‘because it has gold to back it. If it 
didn’t have gold to back it, it wouldn’t be 
worth setting a match to.” 

“I see,” said Miss Nouse politely; but 
she didn’t. However, she was timid about 
taking up any more of Mr. Banker Brown’s 
time, especially as he was beginning to rub 
his hands together nervously and look over 
her head. So she thanked him, and men- 
tioned it to the grocer. She felt that she} 
should mention it, lest he be inclined to 
refuse the promise to pay. 

“Gold standard,” he said _ violently. 
“‘What’s the use of it, when we go back to 
barter and trade? What’s the use? Tell 
me that.” 

Miss Nouse couldn’t; not possibly. She 
did not even know precisely what barter 
and trade was. 

“‘So much coffee for so much wheat.’’ said 


Miss Nouse | 
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Pepsodent is 3 times more powerful than other leading 
mouth antiseptics. Hence it gives you 3 times greater 
protection — gives you 3 times more for your money. 


HE test of any antiseptic is: will it 
work? How effectively Pepsodent 
Antiseptic “works” is now on official 
record. Tests on 500 people give science 
convinc’.:g proof of what Pepsodent 
offers you in fighting winter colds. 
Five hundred people were divided into 
several groups. In fighting colds some 
gargled with plain sale and water—some 
with other leading antiseptics—one 
gtoup used only Pepsodent Antiseptic. 
Those who used Pepsodent had 50% 
fewer colds than any other group. 
What's more, those using Pepsodent 
Antiseptic, who did catch cold, got rid 
of their colds in half the time. 


What convincing evidence—what re- 


markable testimony. Here is a clear-cut 
example of the extra protection that 
Pepsodent Antiseptic gives you. 


Know this about Antiseptics 


Take note! When mixed with water, 
many leading mouth antiseptics cannot 
kill germs. Pepsodent Antiseptic can 
and does kill germs in 10 seconds—even 
when it is mixed with 2 parts of water. 
That's why Pepsodent goes three times 
as far—gives you 3 times as much for 
your money—makes $1 do the work of 
$3. Don’t gamble with ineffective anti- 
septics. Be safe. Use Pepsodent Antiseptic 
—and none other. Safeguard your health 
—and save your hard-earned money. 


PEPSODENT ANTISEPTIC 


PEPSODENT ANTISEPTIC IS MADE IN CANADA 
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- - « there’s so much 
they ought to know 
- « « and “DON’T 


(Coo many women feel that ugly 


dart of fear—that responsibility of 
feminine problems they face alone, in 
secret. If you are one, ask yourself this 
ion: “Would I be afraid if I knew 

the facts?’’ Chances are that you 
would not. You only fear the unknown. 


This age is kind to women 


In the field of antiseptics there is an improve- 
ment so breath-taking in its benefit to women 
that you can only marvel that every woman 
in Canada doesn’t know ofit. Are you, your- 
self, using Zonite? Or are ag using a com- 
pound of cresol or carbolic acid as your 
mother did—and worrying about it, as she did? 

Don’t use poisons. Use Zonite! This 
remarkable antiseptic-germicide is as gentle 
as pure water upon the human tissues. For- 
get all about the burning, withering caustics 
associated with feminine hygiene in those 
days—fortunately past—when no other anti- 
septic was powerful enough. Zonite is far 
more powerful than any dilution of cresol or 
carbolic acid that can safely allowed on 
the human body. And it is actually soothing 
to tissues. There would be no tragedy even 
if a child accidentally got hold of the bottle. 


Zonite—liquid or solid 


Many women prefer the semi-solid form of 
Zonite— Zonite Suppositories. They are 
dainty, white, cone-like forms and provide 
continuing antiseptic ection. Twelve to a 
box, at $1.00. Some women use both Zonite 
Suppositories and liquid Zonite. The latter 
comes in bottles of three sizes, at 30c, 60c 
and $1.00. 


Get and read this 
booklet 

“Facts for Women” dis- 
cusses feminine matters 
in a frank, scientific and 
authoritative manner. 
Send the coupon and 
get your copy. 
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Carnations 


(Continued from page 9) 





curtain went up on a lot of little girls in bed. 
They jumped out, grabbed the filled stock- 
ings from the mantelpiece and did a dance. 
Well, I happened to be in the front row the 
first time I saw the show and, I fell hard 
for the second from the left . . . You know.” 


I PAUSED for a moment watching the play 
of Cecile’s smile over her lovely face. 

“*Yes,”’ she said, ‘‘and what then?” 

“Well, for a week I went to every per- 
formance. I had no idea how one should 
go about meeting such a person. I used to 
worry about it so that I lost sleep, which is 
a serious business for a freshman. And I was 
spending all my money. I was a poor boy 
and front row seats were awfully expensive. 

“One night I waited to 
see her leave by the stage 
door, and she seemed just 
as fascinating in her 
street clothes. I made a 
move toward her and I 
should have spoken to 
her, but an older man 
came by and took her 
arm. 

“Then one night when 

I couldn’t stand it any 

longer, what with my— 

well, passion, and the 

debts I had run into, I decided to get a 
message to her somehow, and I made up my 
mind the only way to do it was to send her 
flowers with a note attached. So I wrote 
asking her to meet me after the show and 
have supper with me. I put enough bor- 
rowed money aside for the supper—it 
would not be much of a meal—and bought 
some roses. I tied my silly note to them and 
tried to give them surreptitiously to an 
usher to be delivered before the curtain 
went up.” 

“Roses?” said Cecile. 

Her question startled me. I had told this 
story before. In my younger days I had told 
it a good many times to my young friends. 
I had always told it the same way and no 
one before Cecile had ever introduced any 
note of doubt. But the doubt in her ques- 
tion—that surprising tone in the lift of her 
voice on the interrogation—hung now, echo- 
ing in the air. ° 

“Why, yes,” I said. ‘‘Why do you ask?” 

“American beauties with long stems?” 

“‘No, just ordinary roses, I suppose. I’ve 
really forgotten.” 

But what difference, I thought, could a 
detail like this make? I caught Cecile’s 
eyes. She was studying me as a lawyer 
studies a witness just before cross- 
examination. 

“Go on,”’ she said. 

“TI sent her the roses,” I went on, “‘and 
waited impatiently until the end of the show. 
I followed the girl’s motions as if I had been 
responsible for them. I kept trying to catch 
her eye. You know.” 

Cecile laughed. 

““Yes,’’ she said, “‘I know.” 

‘“‘When the show was over, I went back 
and waited a long time. Then—here’s the 
real laugh, Cecile—six chorus men walked 
out in succession, each wearing one of my 
roses.” 

The smile faded from Cecile’s eyes. She 
looked at me, fixedly, a moment and said: 
“‘What did you do then?” 
“‘Went away, of course.” 

“Without waiting for her? 
angry, I suppose.” 

“Yes, naturally. Don’t you think that 
was a pretty low trick to play on a poor boy 
in his teens?” 

“That depends,” said Cecile. I saw the 
loyalty to her caste rising in her. At least 
that was what I thought I saw. It annoyed 


You were 


me and I found suddenly that I was taking 
this absurd juvenile incident seriously. 

“What can it possibly depend on?” I 
said. 

“On whether the flowers were roses—or— 
well, carnations, for instance.” 

“Do you mean you think she would have 
a right to be insulted by carnations?” I 
said. ‘“To play such a trick on a poor, love- 
sick boy because he didn’t give her American 
beauties?” 

“N->. my dear,” Cecile said soothingly, 
putting her hand on my arm. She looked 
for a while at the black sleeve of my dinner 
jacket, then took my hand and turned it 
over. The end of the sleeve on the underside 
was badly frayed. 

“You need a new dinner jacket,”’ she said 


vaguely, as if she were talking to herself. | 


Then, abruptly, she came back, concen- 
trating on her answer to my question. 

“No, my dear,”’ she said, but I do think 
this. In justice to your show girl, if you 
had sent her fine roses she would have as- 
sumed that you could afford to be infatu- 
ated—that is your word, I believe. It would 
do you no harm to spend your money on 
midnight suppers. But if you were poor, 
it would be cruel to let you go on. It would 

be less cruel than what she 
did. And nothing short of 
what she did would have 
stopped you. No, my 
dear, she would have been 
a wise girl and a kind one 
if they had been carna- 
tions . . . Come now, pay 
the check and take me 
home. I’m dead tired.” 

I sighed and signalled 
the waiter. When the 
check came, I reached for 
my pocketbook. I had 

brought my reguiar wallet stuffed with 
miscellaneous papers instead of the little 
bill case I usually carried in my evening 
clothes. I had an absurd moment of panic 
because as I looked in the wallet, my money 
was not immediately visible. I fumbled 
nervously; one or two papers fell out on the 
table and then I saw the banknotes. All 
my nervousness must have been ridiculously 
obvious to Cecile; my silly panic and my 
relief. But I was never the kind that takes 
those things in his stride. 

Later, I knew—or believed, and I still 
believe—that Cecile saw the paper I had 
laid on the table. It was a notice of over- 
draft from my bank. 

Cecile was silent on the way home; un- 
responsive to my breathless, unconsidered 
words of love. She only spoke once, just 
before the taxi drew up at her apartment 
house. 

“You have not told me the girl’s name,” 
she said. 

“How can I remember?” 

“Don’t you?” 

“What difference does it make? She’s lost 
and forgotten now.” 

“‘You’ve never seen her since? 
of her?” 

“No.” 

“I might know who she is.” 

“I think her name was Gypsy,” I said. 
“but Gypsy what, I don’t know. 
Cecile, darling, it doesn’t matter.” 

She let me kiss her goodnight, and never 
was she so warm and impulsive in her 
response. 


Or heard 


I WAS AWAKE a long time thinking of 
Cecile and of the silly story she had made 
me tell, and of her complicated reasoning 
about the flowers. I grew quite angry 
thinking of her defense of the show girl. 
It was so elaborate and strained. But 
beneath my irritation there was some deeper 
discomfort which came from Cecile’s un- 
canny question. “If they had been carna- 
tions, for instance . . .” Well, my young 
snobbery had been natural enough. I 
couldn’t have told my friends that I had 
sent carnations to a chorus girl. Carnations 
at seventy-five cents a dozen! And yet, 
now, after all these years, I might have told 
the truth to Cecile! 

In the morning I telephoned and got no 
response. The maid who answered the call 


Truly | 
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TEK tells how to avoid 
one serious Misfit .. . 


Place your tooth-brush in the hollow 
formed by thumb and forefinger. 
That’s the shape of your dental arch. 
TEK’S Better Shape fits that curve. 
Misfit brushes don’t. Thus TEK 
cleans the back of your teeth as 
easily as the front. TEK’S Better 
Bristles are laboratory-selected to 
last longer and clean better. Get a 
TEK today—it’s better value. 


Tek 


the modern 
tooth brush 
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Vaseline’ Petroleum Jelly is most 
effective for healing chapped hands 
and faces; for cracked lips or for 

iving relief from windburn and 

ead colds. Keep a jar handy on 
the bathroom shelf. You'll find it 
useful in dozens of ways; heals 
bumps, burns, scratches and 
bruises; soothes baby’s tender skin. 


BE SURE YOU GET THE GENUINE 
LOOK FOR THE TRADEMARK 
VASELINE WHEN YOU BUY. 

If you don't see it you are not getting 

the genuine product aiCheseheoe h 

Manufacturing Company, Cons'd., 

5520 Chabot Avenue, Montreal. 








Chatelaine, December, 1933 


“Down?” Mrs. Banker Brown stared. 
“Down, Miss Nouse? Why, haven’t you 
seen the papers? Prices are up. Up, Miss 
Nouse.”’ 

“Up?” echoed Miss Nouse, horribly con- 
fused. ‘‘Up, did you say?” ; 

“Oh, yes. The stock market, you know. 
It’s positively thrilling. It makes one 
believe in the efficacy of prayer.”’ 

“Up?” said Miss Nouse, and felt more 
muddled than ever she had felt before. 


“WHAT IS the stock market?” she asked 
Mr. Peters, when she went in to get her 
chop, which was, in spite of Mrs. Banker 








The Empty Inn 


(Continued from page | 3) 








long ago, and the ghostly tread of vanished 
feet that would never turn this way again; 
so that the empty inn, consigned to Nature 
and the elements, appeared to resent its 
own approaching decay and cling to the last 
dying suggestion of its former life. The inn 
did not want to die. 

“Isn't it queer?” said she in a half whisper. 

“Not spooky, are you?” 

“Not exactly, but—Jimmy! 
that?” 

He shook his dark head. “Nothing at all; 
just a creak—most buildings do.” 

“It sounded like steps downstairs.” 

“Shall I go and see?” he scoffed. 

“Don’t you dare leave me. Haven't you 
heard anything at all about this place?” 

“Never becn in it before, but drove past 
two—-no—three years ago. Well, how about 
No. 15?” 

“T suppose it’ll have to do.” 

“Right! I'll bring up the things, then 
you put your head on my shoulder and go 
to sleep. As soon as it’s light enough, I'll 
get at the car.” 

“And if that won't work?” 

“It’s nothing mechanical—loose con- 
nection on that pipe. We'll be all right.” 

“IT wonder what Bob’s doing,”’ she mur- 
mured irrelevantly. 

“Why dig that up?” 
hurt. 

‘“‘I—I didn’t mean to, but one can’t make 
oneself all over in a few hours.” 

“No, I suppose not.” 

They went down the naked stairs, and 
she stood on the bottom one while he gath- 
ered up cushions, rugs and dressing case, 
then back to No. 15 where in the light of the 
now dwindling torch he made a sort of camp 
bed. She stretched out on it thankfully, 
and he lay down beside her. sliding an arm 
under her shoulders. Dead tired, she put 
her face against his, feeling no desire, no 
passion, just a vast weariness, and in the 
darkness was grateful for a human touch. 

Deveries’ breathing soon became deep 
and regular, but she could not sleep. No 
slumber for her, and she knew it. Things 
jumped back at her out of the gloom—little 
things, things she thought she had forgot- 
ten but that she now realized had only 
been stowed away on some remote shelf of 
memory. Little tributes from Bob—the 
pride he took in doing things in just the right 
way—the strange stammering difficulty 
that overtook him whenever he wanted to 
make love to her, and the rather patroniz- 
ing amusement with which she used to 
put him aside and lock her own door. 


What was 


Deveries looked 


JIMMY DEVERIES had been Bob's best 
man, and from that very day there ex- 
isted between them something subconscious, 
and even at the altar she seemed to hear him 
saying, “It’s all a mistake—-you're meant 
for me, not him—we’'re for each other 

wait a bit and I'll show you.”’ Well, he had 
convinced her at last, and here they were 
with their bridges burned and she in his 


Brown and the papers, still down. ‘What is 
it, Mr. Peters?” 

Mr. Peters, cutting her chop, said 
“Grrrrgh! Grrrrgh!” he said fiercely, and 
hacked off Miss Nouse’s chop as fiercely as 
if it had been the stock market. 

“T don’t understand,” she said. 

‘Nobody does,” said Mr. Peters fiercely. 
. And Miss Nouse thought it quite likely. 
She knew that she didn’t—unless 
Could it be that the Lord had answered 
both prayers? The righteous and the 
unrighteous? It must be that. 

“It must be,” 
still didn’t understand it. 


arms, but somehow, for some non-under- | 


standable reason not wanting him, nor 
wanting to be there at all. Her last cloudy 
thought was that if she had allowed Bob to 
give her a child, this would not have hap- 
pened. Now it was too late. 


Hours later, it might have been two in | 


the morning, she awakened suddenly, 


sharply, every sense vividly alive, and knew | 
Deveries | 


that she had heard something. 
had not stirred, nor did he stir, and she 
listened tensely with a sort of creeping fear 
in her veins. Presently something moved— 
below—in the lounge with slow heavy steps. 
Next, a sort of shuffling noise. After that a 


silence, then, splitting the dead air, a thin | 


sharp scream of agony. The emptiness of 


the Place absorbed this, capturing it, re- | 
taining it, so that each hollow room seemed 


to repeat it till the whole vacant shell of 
the abandoned inn was nothing but a loud 
speaker, echoing and resonant, as though 
simultaneous murders were being com- 
mitted in each vacant chamber. Mary 
Chalmers shivered and lay trembling. 

‘Jimmy !”’ she whispered desperately. 

**Eh—what?” 
withdrew his arm and glanced at the lumi- 
nous dial of his wrist watch. ‘“Two o'clock. 
What’s up?” 

“There are people downstairs—a woman 
screamed—oh, horribly.” 

“You're dreaming,’’ he mumbled, half 
choked with sleep. 

At that instant it came again, shatter- 
ing the silence, inarticulate, carrying fear 
and a hopeless, helpless torment. 

“Jimmy!” she breathed. ‘‘What is it! 
Someone’s being murdered.” 


They lay very still. Deveries more shaken | 


than he would admit, cursing himself be- 
cause he was unarmed. 

“We've got to do something—some- 
thing,’’ she quavered. 

He stood up, waited for an irresolute 
moment and switched on the nearly dead 
torch. Then he went into the passage and 
listened. From below came a man’s voice, 
gruff but not coarse, the words indistin- 
guishable, and the moan of a woman; and 
at the sound of this something pierced the 
girl’s understanding like a burning arrow. 
It was immortal. There was death in it, | 
and suffering and torture and life. Every | 
mother of man had moaned thus when came | 
her hour of destiny. All the daughters of 
Eve thus paid the price of love when they 
went down and alone into the pit. 

“Jimmy!” gasped the girl, “‘it’s just —-just 
—don’t you understand?” 

“Good Lord! Is that it?” 

“Nothing else. Oh, the poor soul! Give 
me that torch.” 

He put it into her hand, wordless, quite | 
lost, damning the grim grotesqueness of the | 
affair, for in that moment he was clean | 
out of her mind, and he knew it. 

“I think you'd better—no—stay here, 
and I'll take the rugs,”’ said she, with a queer 
thrill in her tone. ‘“‘It’s all right. I’m not 
afraid.” 








SHE WENT DOWN, her heart thumping. 


On the stairs she caught a flicker of fire and | cold you get simply by taking 


saw that the man was burning crumpled 
newspapers in the grate, a biggish man in 
nondescript clothing. He had a broad sun- 
burned face on which the sweat stood in 
drops, and he would turn and stoop over 
the huddled figure of a woman who lay in 
front of the grate. The fire blazed up, and 
Mary Chalmers made out, close to the 


said Miss Nouse, but she 





He stretched himself, | 
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~ Here’s Quickest, 
Simplest Way 
to Stop a Cold 


FOLLOW DIRECTIONS PICTURED BELOW 





| 
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1. Take 2 Aspirin Tablets. 





3. If throat is sore, crush and 
dissolve 3 Aspirin Tablets in 
a half glass of water and gar gle. 
This eases the soreness in your 
throat almost instantly. 


Almost Instant Relief in This 


If you catch a cold—don’t take chances 
with “cold killers’ and nostrums. A 


cold may be dangerous to take chances on. 


The simple method pictured above is 
the way doctors throughout the world 
now treat colds. 

It is recognized as the QUICKEST, 
safest, surest way to treat a cold. For it 
often checks an ordinary cold almost as 
fast as you caught it. 

That is because Aspirin embodies cer- 
tain medical qualities that strike at the 
base of a cold almost INSTANTLY. 

You can combat nearly any 


Aspirin, drinking plenty of 


ASPIRIN TABLETS ARE 
MADE IN CANADA 








2. Drink Full Glass of 
Water. Repeat treat- 
ment in 2 Hours, 


Way 


water—and gargling with 3 Aspirin 
Tablets crushed and dissolved in a half 
glass of water. Sore throat eases this 
way in two or three minutes, incredible 
as this may seem. 


Ask your doctor about this. And when 
you buy, see that you get Aspirin. Aspirin 
is the trademark of The Bayer Company, 
Limited, and the name Bayer in the form 
of a cross is on every tablet. It dissolves 
almost instantly. And thus works almost 
instantly you take it internally. And for 
a gargle, it dissolves completely enough 

for this purpose. Get a box of 12 
tablets or bottle of 24 or 100 at 
any drug store. 


DOES NOT HARM 
THE HEART 
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the grocer violently. ‘And it’s nonsense. 
That’s what it is. But if we had silver. Ah, 
if we had silver,’ said Mr. Johns, the 
grocer, and sucked his lip in appreciatively, 
“then you'd see something.” 

“Why?” asked Miss Nouse. She hap- 
pened to have some silver in her purse, and 
it interested her to know what she’d see. 

‘‘Because,’’ said Mr. Johns, ‘‘we could sell 
our goods for silver. Look at China!” 

Miss Nouse looked at China, mentally. 
“Couldn’t we sell our goods for gold?’’ she 
enquired—a purely academic question be- 
cause she had nothing to sell, and never had 
had any gold except a crown on one tooth. 

“Gold!” Mr. Johns snorted. It wasn’t 
very polite of him, of course; but then, he 
was not a polite man, so Miss Nouse over- 
looked it. ‘“Gold!’’ he snorted. “‘What’s the 
good of gold when we sneak around behind 
it and go in for barter—goods for goods! 
It’s silly,” he said violeutly. 

“It does sound silly,’’ said Miss Nouse. 

“It is silly,” said Mr. Johns, and ignored 
another customer because he felt strongly 
on the subject and never lost an opportunity 
to express his views. ‘‘Here it is, like this: 
you come in here and want a barrel of 
sugar—’”’ 

“Oh, no,’’ said Miss Nouse quickly, ‘‘not a 
barrel; just a pound.” 

“It’s the same thing,” said Mr. Johns, not 
very truthfully. “‘But—well, say you come 
for a pound—” 

“Granulated, please.” 

“Whatever it is,”” said Mr. Johns impa- 
tiently. ‘You come for it, and I say ‘Oh, no; 
not unless you pay me in gold.’ ” 

“But I haven’t any gold,’ said Miss 
Nouse. 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Johns in fiendish 
triumph. “Exactly. And there you are. 
You haven’t got gold, so you can’t have 
sugar.” 

“But I have money,” said Miss Nouse 
anxiously, and took out a dime from her 
purse to prove it. 

“Silver,” said Mr. Johns in fiendish 
triumph. 

“It’s money,” said Miss Nouse anxiously. 

“Not legal tender, it isn’t,” said Mr. 
Johns. ‘I don’t have to take it.” 

“But you will?’ cried Miss Nouse implor- 
ingly. ‘Oh, I do hope you will.” 

“Oh, J will,”’ he said darkly. ‘7 will, but 
s’posing I wouldn’t? S’posing I said: No, 
but you go get me some peanuts. I'll trade 
you sugar for peanuts.” 

“But that would be nonsense,” said Miss 
Nouse anxiously because she hadn't a notion 
where to get peanuts. “It would be non- 
sense.” 

“‘So’s the gold standard,”’ said Mr. Johns, 
and handed her the sugar. 

It was confusing. Very. But the most 
confusing thing of all was that the minister 
should expect Miss Nouse to pray for the 
return of high prices. 

“I won't,” she said rebelliously to her 
chop. “I will not do it.” 

It was wicked and rebellious, of course; 
but she wouldn’t do it. Instead, deliberately 
and with malice aforethought, in absolute 
defiance of the minister’s exhortation, Miss 
Nouse prayed for low prices. It was not a 
righteous prayer, and she did not expect it 
to avail much, but she prayed it just the 
same. 

“I know, Lord,” she said, kneeling on the 
cold, bare floor beside her bed, “‘that it is 
wicked and rebellious and will avail little 
against the fervent and effectual prayer of 
Thy righteous servant, the minister of Thy 
church. Nevertheless, Lord, I do pray Thee 
that Thou listeneth to me before Thou 
decidest. And I pray thee, herewith, that 
Thou shalt keep prices low. Lower, Lord, if 
possible. It is weak and selfish, no doubt; 
and it may be wicked, I know that. But 
Lord, my coat is very old, and it is not 
warm. It may look warm, Lord, but verily 
it isnot warm. And it is patched. Yea, it is, 
verily, much patched. Thou, perhaps, 
mayest not have seen the patches, Lord, for 
I have patched them with exceeding great 
care. But the patches I have patched are 
there, Lord, as Thou canst see, if Thou wilt 
look closely.” 

Miss Nouse didn’t continue. She really 
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thought it better not to, and broke off 
suddenly, and said “Amen” very quickly 
and hopped into bed. 

But she didn’t sleep. She couldn’t sleep. 
Never before had she defied the minister of 
her church—the Lord’s elect; His chosen 
servant. And she remembered with a 
troubled conscience how very greatly her 
dear Lord had hungered and thirsted. Far, 
far more greatly than she had ever done. 
Arguing about it did no good. He knew, and 
she knew, and it preyed upon her. Even 
when she pulled the covers up over her head 
it still preyed, so that eventually she got up 
again and went down on her bony old knees 
on the bare cold floor. 

“Lord, I repent. Lord, I recant. Let 
prices be high, Lord, if Thou wilt. I am 
sorry, Lord, that I might not have the coat, 
but if Thou, in Thy inscrutable wiscom hath 
decreed otherwise, then so be it. And no 
doubt my old one is good enough, althouzh, 
Lord, Thou knowest it is very shabby and 
scarce fit to be seen on the street, let alone 
in Thine house. However, Lord, be that as 
it may, I beseech Thee that Thou shalt 
make prices high.” 

With a sigh, Miss Nouse said “Amen” 
and good-by to her hopes. It was good-by, 
she knew; for the minister had looked 
straight at her when he spoke of the effectual 
fervent prayer of a righteous woman. Ah 
well... 

Regretfully but meekly and with an 
easier conscience she climbed into bed again, 
and was at peace. And peace, she remem- 
bered, is worth more than rubies and pearls 
much more than a mere new coat. 

But she could not still a feeling of regret. 
She could not look upon the approach of 
winter with any degree of equanimity. And 
she had still, in spite of a peaceful conscience, 
to struggle with a sense of resentment. All 
the next day she struggled with it, and did 
not leave the house. She could not quite 
bear to go forth and witness the result of 
her prayer. 


ON THE FOLLOWING day, however, she 
was obliged to go. It was the day that 
lawyer Potts paid her the weekly install- 
ment of income from her father’s estate. 
Reluctantly, for it was considerably more 
than sharpish outside, she donned her old 
coat and walked to lawyer Potts’s office. 

“Hard times, Miss Nouse,’’ he said, and 
gave her the money lingeringly, as if he 
hated to see it go. 

“‘Yes,”” sighed Miss Nouse sadly, “hard 
times, indeed, Mr. Potts.” 

Hard, hard times, she was thinking 
regretfully as she passed Mr. Peters butcher 
shop—and looked the other way. At least 
she had intended to look the other way, but 
the flesh is weak; if she couldn’t buy a chop, 
at least she could look at one. She looked, 
and— 

“It can’t be,” she said, and got out her 
glasses and put them on; but it was. The 
sign on Mr. Peters’ plate-glass window 
distinctly stated that lamb had gone down! 

“‘Down,”’ said Miss Nouse, and turned 
and ran. Well, perhaps she didn't exactly 
run—her knees were a bit creaky for that— 
but she hastened, taking very quick, fast 
little steps, with a hop every now and then 
to accelerate her progress. Nearing the 
Emporium, the hops became more frequent 
and more sprightly, and. . . 

Yes, it was true. There, in the right 
hand window, second from the left, was the 
coat—marked $7.24. 

Seven dollars and twenty-four cents! In 
spite of prayer, prices had come down. 
Lamb was down, and the coat was down! 

Hurriedly, almost feverishly, Miss Nouse 
darted into the store and came out wearing 
the new coat. Wearing the lovely brown 
coat; the lovely, luscious, soft, rich brown 
coat that was woolly and warm beyond 
imagination. 

Mrs. Banker Brown, who was passing, 
saw it; and smiled archly. ‘New coat, 
Miss Nouse? Ah well, we’ll all be loosening 
up now.” 

Miss Nouse tried not to feel too glad that 
her unrighteous prayer had prevailed. “I 
know,” she said. “With prices going 
down 
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you can best find these among dress mate- 
rials. For lace or net curtains, a whole full- 
length curtain can be made from the single 
depth of a wide piece of lace edging. What- 
ever dots or design are in it must be small 
and very dainty, or they will give an over- 
loaded effect to the windows. 

In all your plans for furnishing and dec- 
orating be sparing, for the greatest draw- 
back to a good effect and pleasure in play- 
ing with the house is that it be too crowded 
and cluttered. 

Have you a mind to carpet one room? 
Very well, I suggest that you secure a little 
remnant of velveteen or velours in a plain 
not too bright or light color, or one with a 
very soft pattern, and lav it up to the walls, 
turning down the edges in a narrow fold 
and tacking it down firmly with headless 
upholsterers’ tacks. Would you like a few 
single rugs? They may be purchased as 
shown in the piano photograph, or you 
may make them of the same sort of mate- 
rial as for the big rugs, attaching a narrow 
and very flat fringe at each end for finish. 
For bedrooms, my choice would always be 
for rag rugs, and these may be made very 
easily by tearing up scraps of cotton fabric 
into very narrow strips and crocheting them 
in mat form, Worsted makes equally at- 
tractive crocheted rugs, especially before 
a fireplace. (If you house does not boast 
a fireplace, you can buy one all ready to 
set in at the same shop as the piano). 

When it comes to pictures and mirrors 
you must remember the size problem more 
than ever; they must be so very small. A 
little handbag mirror makes a very nice 
over-table or sideboard decoration, or, as 
you may notice in the illustration, a doll’s 
metal tray has a high enough polish to give 
a mirrorlike effect. {it has a very pleasing 
shape, too. 

As for pictures, there are many ways and 
sundry to find them, but do not be in too 
much of a hurry to get them up, for pic- 
tures are one of the things that it is a good 
idea to ‘watch and wait” for. Christmas 
cards, expecially those showing the scenes 
painted by Canadian artists, make beauti- 
ful “large” pictures for the living room. 
And some day on such an_ insignificant 
thing as a little paper packet of matches 
or a very small calendar, you may find 
the very most adorable picture of puppies 
or reproduction of some famous painting. 

As for frames, there are packaged dec- 
orative papers in metallic strips and cor- 
ners that are put out by a well-known maker 


























A realistic little chest of drawers and 

dressing table may be made from 

match boxes. The decorative tree is 

cut from rubber sponging, set on half 
@ spool. 


The diagrams at the right are for 
making cardboard furniture. They 
are exactly one-fourth the actual size. 
You can draw them yourself four times 
as large, and fold them to shape, or 
you can send in to Chatelaine for the 
full size cut-outs, with directions on 
how to put them together. 


of paper novelties and much used in kinder- 
garten work, which serve very well for 
“framing.” Paste your picture on card- 
board and do the framing there, then cut 
around the outside of the frame carefully, 
and you have your picture ready to “hang. 
If you cannot get these special decorative 


papers for the frame, do not be in the least | 


dismayed, for any gold or silver paper may 
be cut in narrow enough strips to do, or 
you can make a frame of cardboard your- 
self and gild it. 

Dining rooms are very attractive in 
panels, as you will see in one photograph, 
and these are all made by cutting them the 
size and shape you wish out of cardboard. 
You can paint the cardboard in one or two 
colors, lighter and darker grey, perhaps, 
or cream and tan. A framework is made 
for each wall and simply set over the chosen 
figured paper. In such a room one would 
need no pictures, but a mirror looks well. 

What we have shown in these rooms, 
with genuine dolls’ furniture available in 
Canada, are effects just such as those one 
might find in a real house of today. Who 
knows but, in days to come, your doll’s 
house so furnished and decorated will be a 
little model of what houses were in 1933 
just as those in the museums are perfect 
reproductions of homes of fifty and a hun- 
dred years ago? 


IT IS REALLY older people who must do 
carpentry and upholstery for the house, 
but there are some simple pieces of furni- 


ture that anyone can cut out of heavy | 


mounting paper of some attractive color. 
Their pattern is given here, and I hope 
some of it may find its way into your doll’s 
house this Christmas. 

If your father is thinking of doing a little 
doll’s carpentry, I should highly recom- 
mend the wood that comes in cigar boxes, 
and most tobacconists will furnish him 
with plenty of empty ones. Cabinet- 
makers’ glue must be used instead of any 
sort of tacks for this little furniture. Or 
if your mother would like to upholster a 
piece or two, it is best done by making a 
good firm padding of heavy material such 
as stockinette on a cardboard base, then 
fastening covering material down on the 


underside of the cardboard with the same | 


glue. When the pad is finished, it may be 
all glued on to the wooden furniture by its 
flat cardboard base. 

A very attractive little chest of drawers 


may be made of matchboxes glued on top | 


of one another and painted. Use paper 
fasteners—the kind you push through and 
spread out on the other side—for drawer 
knobs. A dressing table may be made of 
five matchboxes the same way, using two 
on each side for drawers, with one length- 
wise in the middle for the table part and a 
handbag mirror in the centre. A spool sawn 
in half and painted makes an attractive 
stool with a little cushion on top. 

I suggest all these things, for there is no 
telling at what age people will stop play- 
ing with dolls’ houses. So you may find 
yourself years hence putting on a trellis 
here, or thinking about a bird bath for the 
garden there. 

This may be one of those things that 
keeps Santa Claus young, for he has been 


setting up housekeeping in dolls’ houses, | 


fixing them over and chuckling about some 
new gadget or other for them, for centuries. 
And how can we expect to be better or 
have more fun than Santa Claus? 
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Young Mothers 


FACING THEIR FIRST PROBLEM 





WO generations of mothers have 
used Vicks VapoRub in the treat- 
ment of children’s colds. They have 
| proved its worth. Found out, through 
years of use, how dependable it is. 
Younger mothers, too, are discover- 
ing every day how remarkably effec- 
tive is this modern, external way of 
treating colds. Here are some of the 
reasons for its world-wide use: 


VICKS VAPORUB IS SAFE 


When you use VapoRub, you avoid 
| all risks of digestive upsets that so 
often come from constant dosing 
| of children’s delicate stomachs. Be- 
| ing external, VapoRub can be used 
freely and as often as needed, even 
on the youngest child. 


| POULTICE-VAPOR ACTION 


| Just rubbed on throat and chest at 
bedtime, VapoRub acts through the 
skin like an old-fashioned poultice or 
plaster, gently but effectively “draw- 
ing out” tightness and soreness, At 
the same time, it gives off medicated 
| vapors which are inhaled direct to 
choked-up air-passages. 


BRINGS SOOTHING RELIEF 


This poultice-vapor action of Vicks 
VapoRub is at work all night long. 
Often, by morning, the worst of the 
cold is over. There is no substitute for 
| VapoRub. Nothing “just as good” 

for either children’s or adults’ colds. 

That’s why VapoRub is known and 

used in 70 countries—why more than 
| 26 million jars are used yearly. 
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VaPORUB. ... MADE IN CANADA 





| JUST AS GOOD FOR ADULTS, TOO 
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THAT ARE 
BEAUTIFUL 
PRACTICAL 
MODERATE 
IN COST. 


These lovely gifts of Keystone 
are so useful, so lasting, and 
yet so reasonable in price. 
Individual pieces in a range of 
beautiful designs and colorings; 
complete sets in rich gift cases, 
men’s military brushes and 
complete toilet sets in ebony 
or tortoise shell. See the new 
range of Keystoneware at drug, 
department or leather goods 
stores. Made and guaranteed b 
Stevens-Hepner Co. Limited. 
Port Elgin, Ontario. 


KEYSIONE 


BRUSHES, MIRRORS, COMPLETE TOILET SETS 






For Your Child’s Tender Skin 





Regular daily use of the Seap pro- 
tects, as well as cleanses, the skin, 
the Ointment soothes and heals 
rashes, itchings and irritations of 
childhood. 

’ Soap 25c, Ointment 25c and 50c. 


Canadian Depot: Lyman Agencies, Limited, 
286 St. Paul Street, W., Montreal. 


BUDGET 
BOOK 


Send coupon below, with- 
out obligation on your 
part, for a 40-page 
Budget Book which will 
help you control 
your finances. 





Quick 
As you breathe . . . while you sleep... 
healthful, antiseptic vapors of Vapo-Cresolene 
go right to irritated passages—relieving at 
once, permitting restful sleep. Drugless, harm- 
less. Bise this famous 53-year-old remedy for 
Bronchial Asthma, Spasmodic Group. Whoop- 
ing Cough, Coughs and Colds, ronchitis. 


Disinfects the room and prevents spread of 
Complete directions with every 
At all drug stores. 


infection. 
package. 


RELIEVES WHILE YOU SLEEP 


Send for Booklet No. 4, Vapo-Cresolene Co., 
Miles Bldg., Montreal. 


ee 
The Excelsior Life Ins. Co., Toronto, Ont. 
Please send 40-Page Budget Bock 
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front door which now swung open, a bat- 
tered perambulator, rusty, its gaping sides 
| tied up with string; so at once she recog- 
| nized the two as a pair of those “‘mock beg- 
| gars’ who tramp the countryside the year 
round, pushing the sum of their worldly 
| possessions before them. 

Suddenly the man straightened, blink- 
ing at the apparition with the torch. 

“Gawd!” he exclaimed, “‘where did you 
| come from?” 

“From Cragleven—caughi in the storm 
and our car broke down,” said Mary quick- 
ly. “And you?” 

“‘Nowheres and everywheres: tried a short 
cut across the moors, an’ my woman was 
took afore her time.” He bent over the 
limp figure, put a great scarred hand against 
the twisted face, and Mary could not es- 
cape the tenderness of that touch. “‘Gawd! 
What’s a man to do? I don’t know noth- 
ing about this—don’t you know something?” 

“A little,” said Mary shakily. ‘Take this 
| torch and go to the man in No. 15 and 
| bring his flask, then some water in—oh— 
anything—rainwater will do.’’ She called 
out, “Jimmy, give the man your flask, and 
stay where you are; it’s all right.” 

The child was born in an hour, offspring 
of love and poverty and pain, and lay in his 
mother’s arms on the spring mattress from 
No. 15, while beside them sat Mary Chalm- 
ers, weary to death, but a new comprehen- 
sion in her drawn cheeks. Outside, for the 
rain had stopped, were Deveries and the 
man, smoking, talking, a queer talk with 
everything concealed on one part and noth- 
ing on the other. A spreading light dawned 
in the east, delicate, ineffable, till spears of 








Furnishing the 
Doll's House 


(Continued from page 16) 





| generations. And I also know people, who 
| haven’t any children at all, who just go on 
furnishing dolls’ houses! 
| There must be lots and lots who do, for 
there are places on this continent where they 
| manufacture nothing else but toy furni- 
ture, and it has as much attractiveness as 
anything made for real houses. You may 
buy some in sets, or you may buy it piece 
| by piece as the house grows. There is liter- 
| ally nothing you cannot find if you search 
| for it—and that is half the pleasure—from 
pianos that play to birdcages; from vacu- 
um cleaners to toast racks with real pieces 
of toy toast in them that come out and 
may be placed on a plate. 

Then there is no end of the things one 
can make for a little house—the draperies, 
upholstered chairs, rag rugs, awnings and 
even garden furniture of twigs that is really 
“rustic.” 

However, before we go into the making 
of things, it might be well to talk about 
| shopping. At almost any big department 
| store, you can buy sets of living room, 
kitchen and bathroom furnishings and fix- 
tures in the toy department for $1.50 each. 
For 75c. one can buy a gilt piano with a 
stool and lamp, all complete, In the store 
where nothing is over ten or fifteen cents, 
| some less finished but attractive little 

kitchen and bathroom fixtures may be 
found. Then there are a few shops which 
specialize in dolls’ furnishings, whose pro- 
prietors have searched diligently for the 
most interesting sorts of things for dolls’ 
houses, and these are to be bought singly. 
They are a little more expensive but, gath- 
ered gradually, do not seem to make such 
a hole in the doll’s budget. Such shops are 
usually willing to let you examine their 
wares, if you are in search of ideas, whether 
or not you make purchases. 
To show by what means one often comes 
| on ideal doll furniture, one very interest- 
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flame shot into the sky so that the gorse 
bourgeoned into miles and miles of yellow 
glory. Then came day. 

Deveries stretched himself, walked down 
to his car, and in a quarter hour made good 
the faulty pipe. The big machine throbbed, 
and he drove up to the inn where Mary stood 
waiting. She looked at him strangely. 

“Well?” he blurted, with no doubt at all 
of what it would be. 

‘Need you ask, Jimmy?” 

“No, I suppose not. Edge a bit off, eh?”’ 
He marvelled that it should cost him so 
little to say this. 

She took a long breath and gazed out 
over the glistening moorland. 

“She can sit up quite well now, so if you'll 
drive carefully it should be ali right. She’s 
told me a good deal and I’ve simply got 
to do something, so I'll ask Bcb to give the 
husband a job. Sorry, Jimmy, but—but 
perhaps you'll understand. It couldn’t work 
now—ever.”” 

Deveries gave a shrug. Odd how things 
came about, but now for some reason or 
other he too doubted if it would have 
worked; so they got the woman and child 
very carefully into the car, and with the 
man beside him and Mary beside the 
woman, he started back over the road of 
the night before. They were rounding the 
first bend when the man leaned out and 
looked at something rather hard. 

“Strewth!” he exclaimed, ‘“‘but that’s 
queer.” 

*“‘What’s queer?” 

“Well, y’know we've had that pram for 
five years but never a kid. Now we’ve got 
the kid but no pram.” 


ing item is the toy piano shown here. It 
was one of hundreds made as little 
“samples” by a big piano manufacturer. 

A musical evening or a meal is not an 
impossibility for any doll, ncwadays. Tea 
services, kitchen utensils and dishes abound 
—even food is available for the larder. A 
doll may live well and keep pets, too. She 
may have a canary in a cage or a little dog. 
Or failing a real doll’s dog, she may have 
her own toy dog. Even dolls’ toys are to 
be had! 

If a doll is a young lady and inclined 
to a business or a literary career, she may 
have a typewriter. If she is a true house- 
keeper, she may have an ironing machine 
and a hand-iron, too. 

If she is fond of flowers, there are potted 
plants for her pleasure, or if she is fond of 
reading, books as well. Perhaps they are 
not the rare sort that Titania’s Palace 
boasts, but real books that can be picked 
up and held in the hand anyway, and not 
just painted on cardboard in the bookcase. 
There is, though, a truly beautiful printed 
miniature Bible sold in Canada that could 
be part of a doll household, placed on a 
stand of its own in the living room, library 
or hall. It can be read by the owner of the 
house as well, if she uses a magnifying 
glass which, I believe, is supplied with it 
It is to be found at most stores and houses 
selling prayerbooks. 


ONE OF THE most important things to 
remember about the furnishing and dec- 
orating of any doll’s house, is that what- 
ever goes into it must be what is called ‘“‘to 
scale.’ That means the furniture must not 
be too large for the proportions of the 
room, and must have the same balance of 
ordinary furniture in a real house; particu- 
larly that wall paper or curtain material 
or upholstery must not have a design in it 
that is too large. The single small rose in 
an ordinary flowered wall paper would half 
fill a doll’s room! So it is better to paint 
walls, use plain wall papers or secure some- 
thing with a very, very small pattern. 
Such papers are often to be found at this 
holiday season, sold in packages for special 
Christmas wrappings. They are sometimes 
much more colorful and quaint than real 
wall paper, and often furnish beautiful little 
scenes that are particularly suitable tor 
dining room panels. 

As for draperies or upholstery in desicn 
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to fit a grown-up face would be all out of 
proportion for him. 

The two lower centrals are cut at the age 
of seven months, and the upper front teeth 
make an appearance a month later. When 
baby is nine months old, the two lateral 
incisors come through, followed by the 
lower lateral incisors at the age of one year. 

The business of cutting teeth now means a 
little more, so at fourteen months the child 
gets the first double molars, followed at 
eighteen months by the canines. The last 
temporary teeth are the second molars, and 
these should be in place at twenty-two 
months. 

This is the age of Mr. Average Baby. 
Sometimes babies are a little ambitious, 
and they start right in cutting teeth before 
this time. Others are the easy-going young 
fellows to whom life is less serious, and so 
they take a longer time getting their 
chewing tools. 

The important thing for mothers to 
remember is that these teeth help to make 
or mar the shape of the face. The muscles 
are soft, the growing bone is easily molded 
and if the child has the thumb-sucking or 
“pacifier’’ habit, the centrals may be pulled 
or pushed out of position and protruding 
front teeth are the result. 

Another thing that may happen from this 
bad habit is the result of pressure on the 
palate, or “roof of the mouth,” by thumb 
or pacifier, which causes the palate to 
become high and narrow, pushing upward 
toward the nasal passages, causing them 
to become smaller. Consequently the child 
develops the habit of breathing through the 
mouth. The nasal passages when not used 
properly do not grow as they should, and 
adenoids often follow. 

A regular period for feeding baby will do 
much to prevent thumb sucking. In addition 
to being a carrier of dirt and germs, the 
pacifier is extremely detrimental to normal 
facial development. 

The baby teeth should all be cared for, 
and at two years the child is not too young 
to make his first visit to the dental office. 
The professional man can detect decay 
early, and treatment is painless at this time. 
Malformation of the permanent set is 
avoided in this way, for while the temporary 
teeth are doing service, the permanent set 
are in the jaw growing all the time, and 
pushing up ready to take the place of the 
little ones as they are discarded by Nature. 

The first permanent teeth, known as the 
six-year molars, come in about the sixth 
year. The jaw has grown to accommodate 
them by this time, and they erupt just back 
of the second temporary molars. They are 
often mistaken by the parent for temporary 
teeth, and are allowed to decay beyond 
saving. 

Seven years is the normal time for losing 
the first baby teeth, and from then until 
twelve years they are being replaced by the 
permanent set. Nature does not always 
discard them at the proper time, however, 
and it is not unusual to find an adult retain- 
ing some temporary teeth. 

Decay is usually rapid in first teeth but 
can be handled efficiently and painlessly if 
taken in time. The duty of mothers is clear 
on this point. They cannot discover the 
defects themselves. Frequently they take a 
look at the mouth, but only see the front 
parts of the teeth. Decay can be well 
advanced inside the enamel before the shell 
breaks down, and there is so little protective 
covering for the nerves of first teeth that 
two or three months are sufficient for 
serious damage to be done. Only proper 
instruments in the hands of a professionally 
trained person will reveal the cavities when 
they are small. 

The pre-school child is greatly neglected 
in this respect. Clinical examination of 
pupils by the school dentist at regular 
intervals detects wrong conditions, but often 
parents do not realize the need for prompt 
attention, and so children are often held 
back in their school work, suffering a 
nagging pain that distracts their mind from 
studies. 

The school dentist is limited in his work 
because he has many children to care for. 
When a card is sent to the parents of a 


child, they should take him to the family | 
dentist for care. 

Statistics have shown an appalling state of | 
neglect, surveys in some centres having 
disclosed that eighty-four out of every 
hundred children have cavities at three | 
years of age. Only a few years and this | 
percentage has increased until, at school age, 
it has reached the high average of ninety-five 
per cent, classed as dental cripples due to 
lost teeth. 

There is no solution other than children’s 
dentistry. 

Canada is greatly handicapped in some 
sections because it has not been able to 
arrange proper facilities for dental services. 
In Canada, as well as in other lands, travel- 
ling clinics have been established in an 
endeavor to meet the needs of settlers in | 
remote regions. Recently a railway car, | 
completely equipped to give all types of 
dental service, was sent to Northern Ontario, | 
with thirty-one stops scheduled for the | 
sparsely settled communities. 

This car has living quarters for the dentist, 
his wife, and a public health nurse. The | 
latter’s duties are to aid the dentist in | 
operating, as well as do public health | 
nursing. Under this plan large families— | 
father, mother and _ children—all come 
together for dental treatment, and it is 
hoped to add to this excellent service with 
other cars as rapidly as possible. 

Toronto has thirty-three dentists doing | 
school work, and many professional men | 
give free service to the poor in various 
hospitals throughout the city. 

Thorough cleaning of the teeth by a 
dentist is as necessary as extracting and 
repairing broken teeth. Tartar and stains | 
must be removed with instruments in the | 
hands of a person skilled in such work. The | 
rough accumulation will work up under the 
gum line, and cause chronic soreness and | 
bleeding if not removed. It is an excellent 
breeding-ground for infections that lead to 
pyorrhea. Scrubbing with a brush hard | 
enough to clear such deposits would | 
serious damage to the protective enamel. | 

Mastication of food is interfered with 
where decay is present, and when gums are 
abscessed pus is frequently swallowed with | 
the food. Cases of malnutrition derive | 
benefit if the teeth are kept in a healthy 
condition. Watch the mouth. Heart trouble, 
goitre, and many other diseases can be 
caused by abscessed teeth. Tears, needless tears . . . and angry 

Different infectious diseases affect the Jittle hands pushing away your own 
teeth, as well as the eyes and hearing. | a good little soldier suddenly 
Measles, for instance, will leave depressions : a reel 
in the teeth that often remain for life.) ™M° * , ; 
During the period of any illness, extra care “No reason at all,” you may think, 
should be taken, while the child is getting} for his outburst of petulance. But, 
his teeth. Diet, too, should be carefully! mother . . . perhaps you are wrong. 
watched. 

Observation of the teeth of children born A cause you may not sus pect 
in southern climates shows them much 5 
harder in texture, on the average, than| Childhood’s commonest ailment — 
those of children born in a climate where the constipation — is often the cause of 
summer is short. This lack of sunshine must | rhese little flare-ups. True, your child’s 
be made up for in food. Prospective habits may seem regular — but as he 
mothers need fresh fruits, vegetables, eggs grows away from the nursery, it be- 


and milk, and a reasonable amount of fat ‘ i teal a Sa 
in the diet, as well as plenty of exercise in| Comes increasingly hard for yo 


the fresh air and sunshine. Some physicians} sure his system: is cleared each day of 
prescribe cod-liver oil as an aid to develop-| poisonous intestinal accumulations. 
ment of bones and teeth. : 
In order to co-operate with your dentist, Balanced diet hel ps—but 
In spite of balanced diet and ample 








take your child yourself and find out what is 
to be done. Ask the price of the work. 





Many misunderstandings could be avoided | 
if parents would do this. Many parents} 
neglect the dental needs of their children 
because they think the cost will be high. 
Dentists know that prevention of dental ills 
is much cheaper for the patient than treat- | 
ments. Once a condition has reached an 
acute stage, time is necessary for careful | 
treatment, and time is money to the dentist. | 

If taken at the start of decay, a filling will 
cost less than an extraction and will contri- 
bute much more to the health and appear- 
ance of a child. 

If your dentist tells you that he needs an 
X-ray picture, he means to give you the 
best service there is in making an accurate 
diagnosis. Discuss these things beforehand. | 
You will learn much that will help you. 

Continued on page 57 





exercise—he may still suffer from con- 
stipation. For he simply won't be 
“bothered” when he is busy playing. 

Look out for signs of unusual fret- 
fulness. Watch your child’s appetite, 
too. When he is fussy, irritable . . - 
you can be pretty sure he needs a good 
laxative. 

But, mother, select his laxative care- 
fully. Some laxatives—made for adult 
use — are much too strong for him, 
even “reduced” doses. 


Give him Castoria 
Castoria is the ideal children’s laxa- 


| tive. It is a simple vegetable prepara- 
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When a good little soldier 


turns rebel 


tion made especially for them. It does 
not gripe, is not habit-forming, and is 
actually settling to delicate stomachs. 
It tastes good—children like it. 


Castoria contains no harmful drugs 
—NO NARCOTICS, It is a gentle, safe, 
effective remedy for the relief of con- 
stipation in children from baby age to 
11 years old. Purchase a bottle today 
at your druggist’s — the family size is 
more economical (especially for 11- 
year-olds). 
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IN WINTER-TIME TOO 


HOICEST, garden-fresh vege- 
tables all the year round. 
pi justat ~ moment of o 
tors Perfection. Put in cans while 
aceapaass they’re still at their finest. Ready 
for Baby at any meal, any day, 

any month and any season. 

That’s what Gerber’s means. 

But that’s not the only reason 
why so many physicians and ped- 
iatricians recommend and pre- 
scribe Gerber’s for babies. 

You can serve Baby no finer 
vegetables or fruits or cereal than 
Gerber’s at any time. They're the 
best the garden can produce— 


GREEN 
BEANS 
BEETS 
then processed, super-strained 
five times as fine as you can 
strain at home with an ordinary 
‘VEGETABLE 
SOUP 


sieve, steam-pressure-cooked and 
sealed. 


They’re better for Baby to 
easier for Baby to digest. ‘And 
here’s another important advan- 
tage of Gerber’s— 

These strained vegetables and 

— cereal, on account of the way 
wy they're cooked, retain the valu- 
Peng able vitamins so subject to loss 


in steam and water when you 


him. Give Baby Gerber’s. Baby 
will like them. He'll thrive on 
them and they cost no more— 
much less considering time and 

# trouble you save—than ordinary 
foods. And— 


cook at home. 
Give Baby vegetables and 
cereal especially produced for 
PEAS 
SPINA 


GS “Ifyour doctor tells you they're 
better for Baby — isn’t that all 
CEREAL you need to know?” 
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PRICELESS PEARLS 


Take care of their teeth 
by MARY AVERY COLLARD 


RESENT DAY standards of educa- 

tion to meet the needs of the mental 

and physical welfare of children bring 

to light many interesting discoveries. 
Much has been written and taught to 
mothers regarding food, fresh air and pre- 
school training. 

What about pre-school dentistry? What 
about care of teeth for all children? The 
need for wider education and care is recog- 
nized by health authorities in all civilized 
countries of the world. There is scarcely a 
group of dentists who, discussing the needs 
of their patients at conventions and post- 
graduate classes, do not bring up, time and 
again, the neglected needs of the small child. 

Recently a mother brought her small son, 
two and a half years of age, to a dentist for 
emergency treatment. 

“Three months ago,”’ she said, “he fell 
and struck his mouth on a chair. His teeth 
were even and white then. The rest of his 
teeth are good.” 

Examination of that child with a mouth 
mirror disclosed cavities in his back teeth. 
His four upper front teeth were decayed 
until only black stumps remained. An 
X-ray picture of these revealed an abscessed 
condition with pus present. A swollen 
upper lip, and the temperature the child was 
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| 
X-ray showing maliformation of teeth in upper and lower jaws of a twelve-year boy. | 


running did not add to his well-being or 
comfort. The mother had not taken him toa 
dentist at the time of the accident. She 
blamed the decay of the front teeth to the 
injury. The dentist, however, was of the 
opinion that while the blow might have 
aggravated the condition, judging from the 
cavities in the molars, the decay had begun 
prior to the accident. 

Unhealthy conditions are found in the 
mouths of many young children. Almost as 
soon as the “baby teeth” are all in the 
gums, some of them are beginning to break 
down. 

Many people, mothers included, are of 
the opinion that temporary teeth do not 
matter to the health of the child, for they 
are soon lost. I even heard one woman 
argue that first teeth do not have nerves—a 
ridiculous view! 

Mother Nature does not finish a human 
being up at the beginning. Just as flowers, 
trees, birds and bees have definite stages of 
development, so has baby. As he needs 
things they are added—touch, taste, smell, | 
and so forth. At birth his food is milk, and as | 
this is changed in a few months to a more 
solid diet, he needs teeth and begins to 
“cut” them. Just as adult size boots would 
fall off his tiny feet, so teeth large enough | 
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Head... Chest ... Back 
Legs ...and Teeth 
developing beautifully 
He gets his 
BOTTLED SUNSHINE 
Every day 


You can’t afford to deny your baby 
the regular help of Bottled Sunshine. 
Not if you want him to have a well- 
shaped head . . .a strong back...a 
fine, full chest... straight legs... 
sound, even teeth. 


To build these he needs the pro- 
tective bone - and - tooth - building 
factor, Vitamin D. 

Every day, as regularly as you bathe 
and feed him, you should give your 
baby Bottled Sunshine — Squibb 
Cod-Liver Oil—which not only 
supplies Vitamin D to help build 
sound bones and teeth but also 
supplies Vitamin A, the important 
factor that promotes good resistance 
and growth. 


Squibb Cod-Liver Oil can be 
depended upon to supply an abun- 
dance of both Vitamins A and D, 
And because of its guaranteed rich- 
ness in these vitamins, less of 
Squibb’s is needed than of inferior 
brands—a genuine economy. 


Give this guaranteed, vitamin-rich 
oil regularly to your baby. Obtain- 
able at every reliable drug store. 
Babies growing fast need more Vitamin D, 
Squibb Cod-Liver Oil with Viosterol-10D 
supplies them with ten times as much 
as standard cod-liver oil. Ask for Squibb 
10D Oil. 

For the Older Children Squibb I V) y 
Mint-Flavoured Cod-Liver } ff 
Oil is pleasant to take and, YH); 
given regularly, will help ij f 
increase their resistance. ' 





FREE... a booklet written 
specially for mothers, “Why 
Every Baby Needs Bottled 
Sunshine”’’. Send for your 
copy to E. R. Squibb & Sons 
of Canada, Limited, 36 
Caledonia Road, Toronto. 


SQuIBB 


COD-LIVER OIL 


Plain or Mint-Flavoured—Produced, Tested and 
Guaranteed by E. R. Squibb & Sons, manufactur- 
ing chemists to the medical profession since 1858 
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THIS Christmas, give 
gleaming colorful life to 

our decorations by using 
EDISON MAZDA LAMPS. 
Your dealer can show you 
interesting suggestions. 


«Qe 
EDISON MAZDA 
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MADE IN 
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CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., LIMITED 
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‘The Happy 


Prisoners 
(Continued from page 5) 





he himself was all against the welter of 
sentimentality which poisoned this season 
of the year, he wasn’t absolutely sure that a 
similar antagonism was truly suitable to 
women. What would the world come to, 
where would men be, he asked himself 
warmly, if women were not at least suffi- 
ciently foolish, unreasonable, sentimental, 
childish, wayward, excitable, emotional— 
in a word, if women were not on occasion, 
prolonged and frequent occasions—as soft as 
butter? 

“IT know I am a hard man,” he said to 
himself, “‘but a hard woman like this makes 
| me harder. Yes, this sort of woman turns 
| men into flints.”’ 








It had even begun to occur to him in- 
dignantly that women like this were really, 
when you came to think of it, the sole and 
subtle cause of men not writing to their 
aunts at Christmas, when he caught a 
perfect view of her profile limned against 
the sky. It was a very sweet profile, and the 
hearts-of-flint theory needed more bolstering 
up than he was prepared to give it at the 
moment. 

“A penny for your thoughts,” he re- 
marked tritely; for they had sat quite a 
| long while in silence. 

But Marcia did not sell; for her thoughts 
were too angry. She had been getting more 
and more angry with this man, hour by 

| hour, during their brief acquaintance. Be- 

| cause though one knew all sentimentality to 

| be humbug, all emotion a fraud, and all this 

| orgiastic spending and giving and loving— 
which so many people talked about—to be 
merely a form of lunacy, who made it so? 
Who caused it to be such humbug and fraud 
and lunacy as to be worth no intelligent 
person's while? 

Why, men like this! 

Men like this, cynical and arid, sharp and 
sneery. ‘‘Sneery,’’ she said to herself, using a 





| word of her childhood. These men were the 


real reason why girls like herself were callous 
and hard, and no longer even wanted to go 
to their grandmother’s for Christmas, be- 
cause all the old meanings of touching things 
had been carefully destroyed by these men. 

“It has been wonderful,’’ he remarked 
bitterly by and by, “‘to be able to be here 
like this and to forget all the horrible ways 


| insensate fools are wasting two otherwise 


perfectly good days.” 
She gritted her teeth. 
“‘Hasn’t it? Wonderful indeed!” she cried 


| fervently. 


It was necessary to reaffirm one’s creed, 
even at the cost of a good deal of repetition 


| that was becoming just slightly dull. 


He looked at her again, and in spite of the 
retained sweetness of that profile, again his 
gorge rose. All very well for him, a man, 
but for a woman—! 

Where nowadays was woman’s heart? 
| Where, her soul? 

Where indeed? 








“‘We had better go back,”’ he said with a 
short laugh. 
| They descended; and, descending, met a 

lover and his lass, who wore a necklace of 
| Clear amber that reached to her sturdy 
| waist. 

“Did you see that necklace?’”’ Marcia 
demanded contumaciously, though heaven 
| knew, as he thought to himself, there was 
| nothing to be contumacious about. 
| Still, that was how women got when they 
took to flouting traditions. 

Now being merely a man, it was not at 
| the necklace Markey had looked as he 
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passed the lass. ‘‘No!’’ he replied as con- 
tumaciously, though, as Marcia said to 
herself, heaven knew what he had to be ill- 
tempered about. 

Only, that was how men assuredly got 
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when they considered only themselves at 
Chri 

When they considered only themselve; 

“‘Amber!’”’ she snapped, tears in her eyes, 
“Real!” 

“It would not be real,’’ he snapped back, 
“she was a peasant.”’ 

“The amber was real.”’ 

“Don’t be silly, Miss Hill.” 

“The amber was real.” 

Strangely enough, and for no reason at all, 
at this Markey grew so contumacious that 
he went back up the hill to find out. And 
it was not that he was really so much 
intrigued by the Spanish lass either, for his 
thoughts were all on Marcia, who went on 
walking down the hill. 

He overtook the loving pair, and in 
halting Spanish admired the necklace. 

It was not real? 

But yes, senor. Oh, yes. Most real. 

So infuriated with Miss Hill was Markey 
now that he wished illogically to make her a 
present of the amber. 

Not a Christmas present, of course. Oh, 
no! No! Not to a cynical woman like that! 
But if he could buy the amber, he would 
keep it till they both arrived back in London, 
when he would send it as a little memento of 
those days passed sensibly by the two most 
rational people in the world—difficult not to 
include her with himself by now, though it 
should be different for a woman—at a 
Spanish inn. And, 

Adios. 

The amber was to be sold, but at a price. 
The price only stopped mounting when 
Markey’s pocket was empty and they saw he 
had no more. 

He put the cursed string of beads in the 
empty pocket and strode on. 

Marcia by now had reached the inn, 
incensed at the forlornness at her heart, 
which—and she knew it—could only be 
alleviated at all by giving someone some- 
thing. 

Not now! Not now! Far too disgustingly 
seasonal! But if she could pick up a little 
trifle and send it to this Donald Markey 
when both reached London again, it would 
serve as a memento of three days when he 
had found a fellow being—a woman, too——of 
his own turn of mind. “Just as a little 
souvenir of that happy time when, by 
~hance, we escaped Christmas together. 
¥ ours sincerely, Marcia Hill.”’ And, 

Adios. 

The proprietor of the hotel was standing 
about as she strode in looking as practical 
and uncompromising as she could, and it 
needed but a few words in her halting 
Spanish before he produced like magic 
something to sell at a stiff price. This or 
that, senorita? The senorita bought a tiny 
and exquisitely wrought figurine in ivory; 
old ivory, mellow and deep. It would serve 
as a paperweight on a man’s desk in that flat 
where he lived selfishly alone with a servant 
servile to his every beastly whim. 

Marcia had just dropped the figurine in 
the already sagging pocket of her sagging 
coat, when Markey entered. 

“Was the amber real?’ snapped she, in a 
flash. 

The malice of her! 

“Real.” 

How his mean lip curled! Oh, the petti- 
ness of him—hating to be beaten in an 
unimportant argument. 

Laughing scornfully, she flounced up- 
stairs, where, in her tiny bedroom with the 
flowering hillside coming right up against 
the window, she dressed for dinner. She 
threw off her rough woolly suit and put on a 
little silk frock of the kind which folds up 
infinitesimally for travelling, so that, when a 
girl has it on, it looks almost more infinitesi- 
mal still. It looked like this on Marcia 
although it reached her ankles, about which 
it clung very divertingly. She then did her 
hair properly for the first time in those three 
days, put on earrings, and used the stump of 
lipstick which her maid had inserted in her 
bag in spite of all instructions to the con- 
trary. ‘Sometimes, these people,’’ Marcia 
said to herself, alluding to the maid, “have 
foresight.” 

She was about to show that rough, slouch- 

Continued on page 56 
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by Helen (s. Campbell, 


Director, the Chatelaine Institute 


ND SO we come to the last course--the happy end- 
ing of the Christmas dinner. Opinions differ as to 
what it should be; there are, so to speak, two schools 
on the subject. 

Some hold out for true Victorian bounty right to the last, 
and to these generous souls there is nothing like a rich plum 
pudding, all aflame, served with a luscious syrup or little 
mound of creamy hard sauce. Others, still true to the old 
traditions, are willing to compromise a little and their choice 
is a carrot pudding, not so rich or expensive but undeniably 
delicious. But a goodly number, and their ranks are grow- 
ing, prefer something lighter after the turkey. 

Oh, well, there’s right on both sides. I admit the glory of 
the blaziag pudding, but I do feel that there are other des- 
serts worthy of the Christmas feast. 

It is the others I want to talk about particularly, for if 
you are in the pudding camp there is nothing more to be 
said, except to remind you to make it early so that it may 
ripen and mellow and take on its finest, fruity flavor. Un- 
less, of course, you are going to buy one in a large bowl, or a 
“two-some,” or individual size. 

Mince pie, another solid symbol of plenty, is classed also 
among the aristocracy of Christmas desserts. One of the 
old families, as it were, having graced our holiday tables for 
generations. Good, too, with its fragrant, spicy filling be- 
tween two layers of flaky crust. And there is nothing lowly 
about a cranberry pie decorated with criss-cross strips of 
pastry. Or a dried fruit pie, for that matter. Or a cherry 
tart flaunting the season’s vivid colors. 

But suppose you're “‘going modern” this year, there is 
no need to feel you are not living up to the spirit of plenty 
and good cheer. Who could say there was anything of the 
poor relation about ice cream, for instance? And if you want 
it specially festive, there are all manner of things you can 
do to it and with it. You can fill it full of nuts and raisins 


and fresh fruit for one. You can color and flavor it any way 
you like, and you can make it look as Christmassy as your 
heart desires. 

For something simple, and at the same time appropriate 
and seasonable, use an ice-cream scoop and roll the round 
of ice cream in shredded cocoanut. There you are—snow- 
balls! When you want color, tint the cocoanut a delicate 
green, or try chopped pistaschio nuts or chopped mara- 
schino cherries for the coating. And that’s something else 
again! Or decorate the ball with small red cinnamon candies 
or tiny silvered ones, like you use on a wedding cake. Per- 
haps you will set it atop a round of sponge cake or in the 
centre of a meringue ring. Or serve it on a colorful glass 
plate with no other accompaniment than a little square of 
Christmas cake—just for another happy month. 

If, instead, you want something to rival the proud bounti- 
ful look of the dark plum pudding, bake a sponge cake circle 
in your ring mold. When quite cool, set it on a large flat 
plate or platter, then just before serving, pile the ice cream 
in the centre, heaping it up well. Next ‘‘ice’’ the whole 
thing with swirls of whipped cream and stick a sprig of 
holly in the top. Any flavor is good for this; mint is inter- 
esting and appropriately green, vanilla or almond may be 
tinted with a few drops of food coloring. And cranberry 
ice is grand, or raspberry ice made from canned fruit. 

Baked Alaska is another version of ice cream all dressed 
up. To do this, you need a brick or mold of it frozen very 
firm. Place it on a baking board on a three-inch strip of 
heavy brown paper a little longer than the brick. Cover the 
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top and sides with meringue, having it about one inch thick 
and covering the ice cream completely. Pop it in a hot 
oven for ninety seconds by the clock until it browns slight- 
ly, then slip it off on to a chilled platter by grasping one 
end of the paper and pulling gently. Serve at once. 

Ice-cream tarts are made by filling delicate pastry shells 
with a scoop of firmly frozen ice cream, covering the top 
thickly with meringue, then browning them for ninety 
seconds only. Serve immediately. 


SO MUCH FOR ice cream and its possibilities. There are 
other refrigerator dishes which make a delightful conclu- 
sion to the meal. How about an ice-box cake with lady 
fingers round a rich flavorful filling? Decorate the top, 
after you turn it out, with holly leaves and a few red gum 
drops or cinnamon candies for the berries. 

A cool gelatine dainty in a great mold will bring you the 
refreshing flavor of some luscious fruit and delight the eye 
with its clear brilliance. Cool lime with a medley of fruit 
and nuts, or some other combination of good things with 
tart lemon jelly will clear the palate and leave you unregret- 
ful of the extra Christmas calories. You may think it too 
plain or too summery for but {Continued on page 54} 
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START 


T ISN’T A CASE of “Shall we have a Christmas dinner?” 
Of course you will, whether you entertain or go a-visit- 
ing. Nor is it altogether a case of ‘““What shall we have 
for Christmas dinner?” For the traditional menu is as 

popular as it ever was, and woe betide the hostess who de- 
parts too far from long established custom. 

No, the question for the 1933 Christmas hostess is how 
to conform to all the time-honored traditions and still win 
the praise of the most advanced modernist. 

Here is one answer to the problem. 

Start the meal with a dash, a verve, a flair! Introduce 
the turkey with a note of surprise, a spot of color, a palate 
pleaser, that succeeds in awakening the interest, if neces- 
sary, and teasing the appetite as a prelude to the courses 
that follow. 

Fruit will do it—fruit in any of the several forms suggested 
for the appetizer course. But for Christmas entertaining, 
the ones that flaunt the season’s colors are the happiest 
choice. The cranberry juice appetizer, richly red and full 
flavored, is perfect; a carefully blended mixture of the paler 
juices—oranges, grapefruit, pineapple—carries the sea- 
son’s colors in the red and green cherries which are visible 
through the opalescent liquid, while a combination of these 


tart pale juices with the syrup from a can of cherries, rasp- 
berries or loganberries touches the right color note and 
presents a novel piquancy of flavor. 

Fruit cups we have always with us, and they can be very 
trite and almost dull if we don’t conjure up little ways of 
making them very much worth while. A mélange of diced 
fruits, canned and fresh, is splendid, but pep it up with a 
“‘different”’ sauce made from interesting mixtures of other 
fruit juices—fig syrup with a dash of lemon, for instance, 
lime and orange (and an extra bit of green food coloring), 
or marinate the fruits in a little lemon juice, then drizzle 
thin honey over them before serving. A fruit jelly—red, 
of course—allowed to congeal, then broken up with a fork 
into irregular pieces, mixes admirably with diced fruits and 
reflects the light from the Christmas candles. Cherry 
garnishes or angelica, crystallized mint leaves, pistachio 
nuts or tiny cinnamon candies are some of the effective dec- 
orations which the season suggests. 

With a little more time or plenty of willing helpers, you 
could arrange a big platter of fruit hors d'oeuvres from which 
the guests would select what they like. Sections of orange, 
from which all membrane has been removed, are rolled in 
green tinted cocoanut, sections of grapefruit covered with 
finely chopped mint, fingers of banana, marinated in lemon 
juice and decorated with chopped maraschino cherries, 
pineapple wedges rolled in chopped pistachio nuts, fat 
prunes steamed and stoned and stuffed with an orange sec- 
tion or a finely chopped mixture of other dried fruits and 
nuts, glistening dates with a filling of chopped marsh- 
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mallows and nuts moistened with orange juice, malaga 
grapes or candied cherries with a whole almond stuck in the 
centre and any other ‘‘finger’’ fruits that an inventive mind 
can devise, make a particularly attractive picture when ar- 
ranged on a background of flat green leaves on a generous 
platter or chop plate. 

The tomato cocktail deserves a little paragraph all to 
itself; it enters so completely into the spirit of the 1933 
Christmas. Its natural color is the vivid holiday red; its 
refreshing spiciness is an admirable curtain raiser to the 
heartier foods that follow it. It is particularly convenient 
for the busy hostess and, last but not least, will fit into any 
budget. Quite a list of virtues, we think. Season it to suit 
your taste; bay leaves, celery salt, parsley, onion, pepper, 
lemon juice, tabasco, condiment sauces and, of course, 
salt and pepper are some of the seasonings from which 
you might choose. And chill it very thoroughly: that is one 
of the main secrets of success. 

The practice of serving fruit or vegetable juice appetizers 
in the living room before dinner is announced, is becoming 
very popular, and when you pass a tray of assorted hors 
d’oeuvres along with them, you leave little to be desired in 
the opening course of your dinner. 

Savory, highly seasoned morsels of food cleverly gar- 
nished make up the selection of hors d'oeuvres, which for 
living room service must be restricted to “‘finger’’ foods. 
So we turn to the canapé and top small fancy-shaped bits 
of toast or tiny crackers with a variety of interesting mix- 
tures—crabmeat, sardines, mashed or whole, fish pastes, 
devilled ham and other potted meats, cheese—any of all 
such foods, alone or mixed with other ingredients and sea- 
soned to a nicety, then garnished adroitly with such mate- 
rials as watercress, tiny pearl onions, sliced olives, diced 
hard-cooked egg, pimiento and other suitable foods. Inter- 
spersed with the canapés we put, [Continued on page 53} 
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A VISITOR TO THE FAMOUS INSTITUTE KITCHEN GETS PROFESSIONAL ADVICE 













14 cup shortening, 1 cup sugar, 34 cup milk, 1 
teaspoon almond extract, 2 cups pastry flour 
(or 1°, cups bread flour), 3 teaspoons Magic 
Baking Powder, '2 teaspoon salt, 3 egg whites 
(well beaten). 

Cream shortening, add sugar and continue 
creaming until light. Sift flour, measure and sift 
with baking powder and salt, then add alter- 
nately with milk to first mixture. Add the ex- 
tract. Fold in stiffiy beaten egg whites. Bake in 
greased square tin in moderate oven (375° F.) 
for 20 minutes. When cold, cut in triangles, 
squares, rounds or fancy shapes. Or bake in 
fluted paper cases or small muffin tins. Frost 
and decorate the cakes as desired. 



















HOUSANDS OF QUESTIONS about 
baking are answered each year by the 
Chatelaine Institute. Canadian house- 
wives constantly turn to this famous test- 
ing kitchen for information and advice. 
“Good baking,” says Miss Helen G. 
Campbell, Director, “goes hand in hand 
with good materials. And it’s especially 
important not to take chances with in- 
ferior ingredients. Magic Baking Powder 
meets all the Chatelaine Institute require- 
ments for purity and uniformity, and 
gives dependable results.” 
You'll find the majority of dietitians 
and cookery experts throughout Canada 
use Magic Baking Powder—and recom- 


Here’s the recipe for AFTERNOON TEA CUP CAKES 
—as made at the Chatelaine Institute 


ICING FOR AFTERNOON TEA CUP 
CAKES:— 4 level tablespoons butter, 2 cups 
icing sugar, 4tablespoonsmilk, 1 teaspoon vanilla. 


Cream butter thoroughly, gradually add sugar 
and milk alternately; add flavouring and beat 
until quite smooth. Divide into 3 parts. To Ist 
part add 2 drops fruit coloring to make delicate 
pink. To 2nd part add a little melted chocolate. 
Leave 3rd part white. Spread thickly on cakes 
and decorate the pink by rolling in shredded 
cocoanut; roll the chocoiate in finely chopped 
walnuts, placing a red cherry in centre. Roll the 
white in chopped pistachio nuts; or use almonds, 
blanched, delicately browned in oven and rolled 
fine with rolling pin. 
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mend it exvclusive/y. They know from long 
experience that Magic gives consistently 
better baking results. 

Remember: 4 baking pozeder failure can 
mean the complete caste of all the other ma- 
terials called for in your recipe—fine eggs 
and butter... flour, sugar, milk and fla- 
vouring. 

Why take a chance? Especially when 
Magic costs so little. It actually costs not 
quite 14 of a cent more per baking to use 
Magic than the cheapest, inferior baking 
powder you can buy! And—with Magic 
you can count on fine, tender cakes, light- 
as-a-feather biscuits, delicious muffins and 
pastry —every time! 


AND WHAT KIND OF 
BAKING POWDER DID 
YOU USE FOR THESE 
DELICIOUS CAKES ? 


IN THESE WE USED 
MAGIC BAKING POWDER. 
ITMEETS CHATELAINE 
INSTITUTES STANDARDS. 










“CONTAINS NOALUM.” 
This statement on 
every tin is your guar- 
antee that Magic Bak- 
ing Powder is free from 
alum or any harmful 
ingredient. 



















Tested and 
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WHEN YOU BAKE AT HOME, you’ll want the new 
MAGIC COOK BOOK—it contains a great variety 
of delicious recipes—all tested. Mail the coupon 
below for your free copy. 











MADE IN 
CANADA 





GILLETT PRopuctTs, Fraser Avenue, Toronto, 2 


Please send my free copy of the Magic Cook Book, 
C-12 


Name 


Address 


City 
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S EVERY wo- 
man knows, good 

food is even better 

when served with all 
the little niceties of gracious 
living. It is at its superlative best 
set forth on lovely china against 
the background of a perfectly 
appointed table. 

Few of us merely eat to live; we like 
the social side of dining, the friendly 
ceremony of it, and the sharing with good 
companions. What wonder, then, that the 
symbols of hospitality——handsome linen, beauti- 
ful china and gleaming silver—are treasured by 
home-loving women everywhere. 

Charming tables are not so much a matter of money 
as of good taste. The first thing to consider in assembling 
appointments is their harmony to each other and to the 
character of your dining room. Let your dishes, glass and 
silverware strike the same decorative note as your furnish- 
ings and fit into the general scheme. 

You can find beautiful things for your setting, whether 
your room is done in the grand manner or treated in the 
simplest fashion, whether it is Colonial in type or the latest 
thing in modern treatment. Or if it is one of those nice little 
rooms which follow no particular style or period but is 
charming nevertheless. 

There is pienty of opportunity for variety; a glance at the 
new linens will prove that. If you like the dignified formal- 
ity, the satiny sheen and smoothness of damask, you can 
choose a cloth, any size, from a range of attractive shadowy 
patterns, whether your taste runs to the conventional or 
floral designs. For those who like a plain, glistening white 
background, nothing is more attractive, but if you want 
color, there are delicate tints to give a certain warmth and 
lightness to your board. 

In table linen this year, you will find unusual textures 
and interesting weaves. Threads are intricately woven for 
novel pattern effects and materials range from the sheerest 
of fabrics to the coarse, rough weaves. For informal and 
for formal meals there are handsome lace cloths which, by 
the way, launder easily and beautifully; lace trimmed cloths, 
cloths with embroidery or cut-work decoration and cloths 

with appliqué. Some are écru or deep cream, and others 
gay with color—plain or with bands, checks, stripes and a 
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variety 
of inter- 
esting and 
amusing de- 
signs. 

Runners and 
place mats are still 


in vogue. Many of int 
the latest ones are nar- vs 
rower, to fit the new 
tables and they offer as 
much, if not more, diversity 
of fabric, color, design and 
pattern as the large cloths. 
You may be as dainty as you 
please with fragile china, but there 
is a leaning toward sturdiness in the 
smart new dinner sets. Pottery and ss 
peasant wear are still in favor for informal : 
meals, while earthenware and semi-porcelain j 
as well as fine bone china are at home on formal | 
tables. Cream-colored {Continued on page 59} j 
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RAPID RECOVERY| 


AFTER INFLUENZA 


After Influenza you desperately need 
special nourishment to get back your 
strength, yet you lack the digestive 


powers and the appetite to take it. 


has i direct ton 


effect upon nerves and digestion and 


Because Marmite 


also because it is itself a restorative 


and health-giving food, all convales- 
cents should take Marmite daily. The 
special value of Marmite lies in its 
proved superabundance of Vitamin B 
and fresh garden vegetables. 


Finally, Marmite is so appetizing—so 
delicious in broth, 
meat dishes and 
sandwiches — that 
it forms a most 
valuable factor in 
the invalid's diet, 
enabling patients 

to enjoy the very 
| food that will do 








them most good. 


MARMITE| 


The Great British Yeast Food 


For sale by your grocer or druggist: or send 
10c, for a liberal sample and recipes, to 






MacLAREN-WRIGHT LIMITED 
69 Front St. East, - Toronto | 


| 





| 
| 


“Rain or Sun— 
it will always run!” 


Table Salt 


Never clogs the shaker or 
cakes in the salt cellar. 


Wholesome, full-flavored, 
PLAIN OR 
1ODIZED 
Made in Canada 








Guortry your mens with 
the flavor magic of Mapleine 
—choice of noted chefs and 
millions of housewives. 
Mapleine creates delicate desserts, ice 
creams, candies, sauces. Savors meats. 
Makes syrup with delicious old-fashioned 
flavor—only 7c a pint. Order from your 
grocer—45c a bottle. Send for free recipes. 


Crescent MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. AJ, 51 Wellington West, Toronto, Ontario 


MAPLEINE 









clear soup. 


| start something!”’ 
thing’’ is the Christmas dinner and the 
| start is 








The Start 


(Continued from page 48) 





perhaps, big ripe olives, green olives, maybe 


| stuffed with a bit of anchovy, small crisp 


stalks of celery, filled with a highly seasoned 


| cheese mixture and sprinkled with chopped 
| salted almonds, thin slices of dill pickle or 
| olives wrapped in thin slices of bacon, 


broiled and served on a toothpick. 

Then, again, you might enlarge the vari- 
ety of hors d’oeuvres and serve an assort- 
ment of them at the table, providing the 
guests with plates and forks and passing 
the platter to allow them to choose. Or 
you yourself may plan one tasty opener, 
serve it on individual plates which would 
be already on the table at each place when 
the guests come in to dinner. For these 
services the larger canapés are suitable 
those with toppings which may require 
toasting, or which may have several foods 
arranged in layers and require the use of a 
fork. 

Some of the following combinations are 
also suitable and a selection of them will 
make a most attractive platter. 

Small whole tomatoes stuffed with a sea- 
soned filling of mashed sardines, anchovies 
or pdté de fote gras, hard-cooked eggs, 
halved and stuffed with the yolks devilled 
and highly seasoned or mixed with devil- 
led ham, mashed pimiento or other flavorful 
material, tiny lettuce cups filled with a 
seasoned mixture of finely shredded cab- 
bage, pickled beets cut in fairly thick slices 
and topped with sliced pickle radiating 
from a centre of sieved hard-cooked egg 
yolk. Others are sure to suggest themselves 
when you begin the fascinating task of 
making hors d’oeuvres. 

Sea food cocktails never seem to lose 
their following. Tender oysters with a spicy 
colorful sauce, lobster, shrimp, crab, or 


| whatever your locality provides or your 


fancy dictates, will effectively introduce the 
smartest dinner. The oysters you may serve 
on the half shell in a deep plate of cracked 
ice with an accompaniment of perfectly 
seasoned sauce. Or some hostesses prefer 
to mix the oysters with the sauce and serve 
them in stemmed glasses. Similarly, lobster, 
shrimp and crab are thoroughly chilled, 
arranged in stemmed glasses and topped 
with the tangy sauce which is the prime 
requisite of all such appetizers. You will 
find a great many connoisseurs who heartily 


| endorse the choice of sea food to introduce 


the dinner. 

Which brings us to soup. A cup of steam- 
ing soup may be the only appetizer you 
choose to serve, or it may follow the cock- 
tails and hors d’oeuvres which we have been 
discussing. The canned varieties are so 
numerous that the soup course offers little 
difficulty of preparation, no matter what 
kind you plan to serve. As a rule, the Christ- 
mas dinner is, to say the least, substantial, 
so’clear soup is a wise choice. Just a cupful 
of steaming flavorful consommé or bouillon 
and a crisp cracker to eat with it. The 
Christmas motif may be found in a tomato 
bouillon with chopped parsley floating on 


| it, or if you possess a steady hand anda 


pointed knife, you can fashion tiny stars 
or bells from pimiento and add them to a 


The cry of the day seems to be: “Let’s 
In this case the ‘‘some- 


well, it’s up to you. But, no mat- 
ter what you choose, all good things must 
have an end, and leave it to Miss Campbell 
to think of perfect ‘‘finishes’’ to a perfect 
occasion. 

Cranberry Cocktail 


4 Cupfuls of cranberries 

4 Cupfuls of water 

24 Cupful of granulated sugar 
A little spice if desired 


Cook the cranberries in the water until 
the skins pop open. Strain through cheese- 
cloth, bring to boiling point, add the sugar 
and continue heating until the sugar is 
thoroughly dissolved. Cool and serve thor- 
oughly chilled. If a little spice is desired, 
cook three or four whole cloves with the 
cranberries. A little lemon juice may be 
added if desired. This mixture may be put 
into sterilized bottles, sealed and kept for 
future use. 


Fruit Cup | 


Arrange grapefruit sections from which 
all membrane has been removed. and long 
thin slivers of canned pear in individual 
serving dishes. Sprinkle with finely chopped | 
green cherries, and just before serving pour 
over each a little of the liquid from the | 


cherries. | bee 


Fruit Cup 2 


Combine the following fruits in any de- 
sired proportions—diced canned pear, chop- 
ped black dates, cubed canned pineapple. 
Serve in individual serving giasses and over 
each pour a very little orange juice and 
honey mixed in equal proportions. Top each 
one with a cube of pistachio jelly. 


Star Canapé 


Bread 

Oil or butter 

Tiny pickled onions 
Pickled beets 
Green pepper 


Cut bread in slices about one-quarter inch 
thick and cut into stars with the star cutter. 
Sauté lightly in oil or butter, drain and 
spread lightly with mayonnaise. In the 
centre of the star place a little heap of the 
tiny pickled onions, or if the very tiny ones 
cannot be obtained, chop the larger ones 
into small bits. Around this centre arrange | 
a ring of very finely chopped pickled beets | 
and on the tip of each point of the star place 
a very fine sliver of green pepper. 


Sardine Faggots 





Drain sardines from the oil and dip each | 
one in horseradish, thin mustard or spicy | 
condiment sauce. Then roll each one in a 
square of paper-thin chilled pastry. Pinch 
the ends together, prick each one lightly 
with a fork and bake in a hot oven—450 
degrees Fahrenheit—until browned. Deli- 
cious with a tomato cocktail. 


Toasted Appetizer 


Cut rounds of bread from one-quarter- 
inch slices and toast or sauté in butter. 
Over the toast place a paper-thin slice of 
Spanish onion and sprinkle lightly with salt 
and pepper. On top of this place a thin 
slice of tomato, and sprinkle it lightly with 
salt and pepper and the faintest trace of 
powdered sugar. Cover this liberally with 
grated nippy cheese and set in a hot oven 
until the cheese melts. Serve at once, gar- 
nished with a sprig of fresh watercress or 
parsley. 





| oil of cinnamon or cloves instead o 
| The oil must be stirred into. the mixture thoroughly 
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200 PIECES 
cost me only 34c 


@ “I am not sure which is the most 
fun—making this candy or eating it. 
Candies made with Knox Sparklin 
Gelatine are good for everybody—goo 
fun, good eating, wholesome, non- 
fattening.” 


Why not telephone your grocer now 
so you can get started making the 
“Dainties”. And be sure to send the 
coupon. It will bring you the Knox 
Christmas packet containing more de- 
licious candy recipes, special Christmas 
desserts ma a pattern for the clever 
little gift basket-box shown above. 


KNOX DAINTIES 


One box Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
(use entire contents) 

1 cup cold water 114 cups boiling water 
4 cups sugar 1/, teaspoonful salt 
Green Coloring (Paste or Liquid) 

1/, teaspoonful peppermint extract 
(or other flavoring) 

3 tablespoonfuls lemon juice 
2 teaspoonfuls lemon extract 


| Soak gelatine in cold water about 5 minutes. 


Heat sugar, sale and boiling water to boiling 
point. Add softened gelatine to hot syrup 
and stir until dissolved. Boil SLOWLY for 
15 minutes. Remove from fire and divide into 
two equal parts. Color the one part a delicate 
green and flavor with peppeeins extract.’ 
Leave the other part uncolored and flavor 


| with the lemon extract and lemon juice. 


Rinse two pans (size 8x4 inches) in cold 


| water, and pour in candy mixture to the 


depth of about three-fourths inch. Put in a 
cool place (not a refrigerator), allowing 
candy to thicken for at least twelve hours. 
With a wet sharp knife loosen about edges 
of pan, turn out on board lightly covered 
with powdered sugar. Cut into cubes and 
roll in powdered or fine granulated sugar. 
Any coloring or flavoring may be used—make 
cinnamon candies, coloring them a delicate 
pink and flavor with 1 teaspoonful cinnamon 
extract— for clove candies, use 1 teaspoonful 
clove extract. 


This candy may also be made by weing 52 deoge of 
extract. 


| while it is hot. @ It may also be made by using 1 


Salmon Canapé 


1 Small tin of salmon 
1 Tablespoonful of grated 
onion 
Juice of one-half lemon 
Salt and pepper 
1 Teaspoonful of finely chop- 
ped salted almonds 
1 Teaspoonful of Chili sauce 
or tomato catsup 
Mayonnaise 
Toast 


Drain the salmon, remove the skin and 
bones and separate into flakes. Add the 
remaining ingredients, using enough may- | 
onnaise to bind the mixture. Combine thor- 
oughly and pile on small pieces of toast, 
cut in suitable shapes. Garnish with stuffed 
olives and serve cold. 





teaspoonful ground cinnamon or cloves instead of 
the extract. In this case, the ground spice is boiled 
with the sugar and water. Candies, however, are 
not as attractive as when made with extracts or 
oils, @ Makes about 200 pieces, weighs about 21/2 
Ibs. and costs about 34 cents. ’ 


KNOX .j.:.. 


real GELATINE 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee] 


| KNOX GELATINE, DEPT. C, 
140 St. Paul Street W., Montreal 


| 
Please send me FREE the pat- ! 
tern for the Candy Box. .and the | 
recipes for Holiday Dishes and | 
your complete Christmas packet. i 
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1 BREAKFAST LUNCHEON or SUPPER 
Tomato Juice Clam Chowder 
Cereal Head Lettuce 
Toast Jelly French Dressing 
Coffee oa Canned Cherries 
Tea Wafers Coc 0a 
9 Raw A pple on let 
Biscuits Cere Honey | Stewed Prunes with Lemon 
ce-box Cookies 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa 
Cheese Soufflé 
3 ~—— ge Juice Brown Rolls 
Whole Wheat Waffies Ce So Caves 
ix ruit Cup 
ow - a Iced Loaf Cake 
Tea Cocoa 
Canned Salmon (heated) 
4 Sliced Bananas Parsley Sauce 
Cereal Potato Cakes 
Toast Jam Canned Plums 
Coffee Cocoa Cake 
Tea oa 
5 Cereal with Raisins % i ive Soup 
Poached Pineapple and Raw Carrot 
Toast armalade Fresh Bran Muffins 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa 





Baked Meat Cakes 
Pan-fried Potatoes 


Stewed Prunes with Lemon 
6 Cereal Mixed Sweet Pickles 


Bran Muffins Jam 
(heat those left from | Tueiday) i 
Coffee (use left-over cottage pudding) 

Tea Cocoa 




















Apple Sauce Baked Beans 
7 Bacon i AV 
=. Marmalade | Canned Peach Cocoanut Salad 
Tea Cocoa 
. Cream of Onion Soup 
g Half Gonoatoek : Croutons 
Toasted Rolls Jam Crackers . Cheese 
Coffee Cocoa Conserve 
Tea Cocoa 
Stewed Figs Grilled Kidneys and Bacon 
9 Fish Cakes Pickle Relish 
Toast Jelly Caramel Junket 
Coffee Cocoa Filled Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 
(Sunday) 
10 Baked Apple ae Raisins s Soup 
Fried Ham and Eggs Shrimp and C Celery Salad 
Toast utter Tarts 
Coffee Cocoa Tea c 
11 Tomato Juice Chicken and Rice Croquettes 
Cereal Canned Strawberries 
Toast Marmalade Fruit and Nut Bread 
Cofiee Cocoa Tea Cocoa 
1¢_ Sete © | peat enten 
read a 
Graham Muffins Jelly Maple ‘Syru 4 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa 
1 3 Bananas Macaroni and Tomatoes 
Ce Brown Bread pad | Lettuce 
Scram ges Sandwic 
2 Toast Baked Pears with Ginger 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa 
P Bean Soup 
14 Stewed Amstonts Cabbage and Raisin Salad 
Toast Jam Left ae Cah d 
: " -over Gingerbrea 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa 
i Scalloped Corn 
4 5 presse Juice and Oysters 
Omelet 
Toast Jelly Canned Raspberries 
Coffee Biscuits 


Tea oa 





| 
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Meals of the 


Thirty-one Menus for December 
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DINNER 


Pan-broiled Herring 
Au Gratin Potatoes 
Canned Wax Beans 

, emon Cream Pudding 
Coffee ea 


Liver and Onions 
Creamed Potatoes Cole Slaw 
Chocolate Blanc Mange 
Coffee Tea 


Julienne Soup 
Rib Roast of Beef 
Yorkshire Pudding 
Franconia Potatoes 
Buttered Carrots 
Jellied Prunes 
Coffee Custard Sauce Tea 
Meat Pie 
Harvard Beets 
Creamed Celery 
Baked Apples with Raisins 
Coffee Tea 


Dressed Spareribs 
Baked Potatoes Sauer Kraut 


ane Pudding 
ene oamy Sauce 
Tea 


Clear Tomato Soup 
Breaded Veal Cutlets 
Mashed Potatoes Canned Corn 
Sliced Bananas and Grapes 
in Lemon Jelly 

ee Tea 





Lamb Stew 
Dumplings 
Diced Carrots and Potatoes 
(cooked with the meat) 
Ice Cream with Caramel Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Rolled Fillet of Haddock 
Parsiey Potatoes 
Brussels Sprouts 

Steamed Fig Pudding 
Hard Sauce 
Coffee 


Broth with Baricy 
(Vegetable Plate) 
Baked Stuffed Potatoes 
Fluffy Turnips Buttered Peas 
Scalloped Tomatoes 

Hot Mince Pie 
Coffee 


Tea 


Tea 


Roast Chicken 
Candied Sweet Potatoes 
Spinach 
Grapefruit Bavarian Cream 
Coffee Tea 


Swiss Steak 
Riced Potatoes 
Buttered Parsnips 
ey Whip 
Coff Tea 


Roast Shoulder of Pork 
Apple Sauce 
Browned Potatoes 
Baked Squash 
Baked Cocoanut Custard 
Coffee Tea 


Vegetable Soup 
Cold Roast Pork 
Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Creamed Onions 
Hot Ginger Bread 
Whipped Cream 
Coffee Tea 


Braised Tongue 

Boiled Potatoes 

Buttered Beets 
Baked Rice Pudding 
Coffee Tea 


Broiled Smoked Fish 
Creamed Potatoes 
Stewed Tomatoes 

Apricot Cream 
Coffee Tea 


Stewed Chicken 
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BREAKFAST } LUNCHEON or SUPPER | — 
(Sunday) yuillon — 
17 “Half Grapefruit Individual Baked Ham Slice © 
Cereal Chicken Shortcakes Mustard Dressing ; 
Broiled Bacon Assorted Relishes Mashed Potatoes String Beans 
Toast Jam Fruit Salad = try at in or. Cake 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa _ Coffee King ea 
Meat Loaf 
18 Apples Grilled Sardines on Toast Tomato Sauce 
Cereal bs Lettuce and Mayonnaise Baked Potatoes 
Muffins ,Honey Junket with Chopped Nuts Buttered Carrots 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Steamed Rice 
Coffee Maple Syrup Tea 
Bananas 7 Sausages Crem * sees te 
= os onnaise Potatoes Sold Meat Loa 
19 Soft-cooked Eggs il . Chili Sune ] Scalloped Potatoes 
Toast Jelly | Sliced Oranges Mashed Turnips 
Coffee Cocoa | Sliced Oranges with Cocoanut | Deep Apple Pie 
. Tea Cocoa | Coffee Tea 
iar acanaie t a | natin 
, Creamed Diced Bacon on Toast Roast of Lamb 
t d 
20 ren fone (with mushrooms if desired) Mint Jelly | 
Maple Syrup Waldorf Salad Mashed Potatoes Cauliflower 
Coffee Cocoa Sweet Rolls Grape Tapioca 
Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
ia onciaia | nneedl iene 
Tomato Soup 
Cold Roast Lamb Boiled Corned Beef 
91 Stewed Prunes Raw Vegetable Salad Mashed Potatoes Cabbage 
_ Bread and Milk Canned Fruit Indian Pudding 
Biscuits Jam Toasted Biscuits Lemon Sauce 
Coffee Cocoa rrextom breakfast) | Coffee Tea 
‘ea Cocoa 
Salmon Salad | _ _ (Vegetable Plate) 
99 Stewed Apples Brown Rolls Casserole of Sweet Potatoes 
Cereal Plain Blanc Mange Buttered Asparagus 
= fee ee Fruit Sauce | Crenened Celery 7. Spinach 
AS OC Tea Cocoa | anana Shortcake 
| Coffee Tea 
Orange Juice Italian Spaghetti Fried Oysters with Lemon , 
23 Milk Toast Grapefruit and Canned Pear | Creamed Potatoes Cole Slaw 
ay Jam Salad | 7 setaay Cake 
' . Maple Syrup 
Cocoa Ten Nut a Coffee ea 
94 ewe Grapes Toasted Cheese Sandwiches | Grilled Steak 
Cereal Celery Dill Pickles Mashed Potatoes 
Jelly Omelet Fruited Ice Cream Buttered Peas and Carrots 
voast Macaroons Cranberry Tart Pie 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
| - , Fruit Juice Canapés 
95 ¢ mes Day) f Cream of Onion Soup with Roast Goose with Dressing 
- — _ teat tee it | Fluffy Mashed Sweet Potatoes 
Xmas Fruits Ss 
Toast Marmalade Cheese Varieties ! Brussels ene . 
Coffee Cocoa ely Crab Apples Tomato Jelly 
Crackers _ | Xmas Pudding Hard Sauce 
Tea Cocoa | Coffee Tea 
: Cold Roast Goose Vegetable Soup 
| 96 Bonagte Ieice Celery and Raisin Salad Mushroom Omelet 
‘ . French-fried Potatoes 
Toast Cor r Canned Berries 
a onserve Ss bre Rolls 
Coffee Cocva Shortbread s 
Tea Cocoa : Apple Crisp 
Coffee Tea 


Baked Stuffed Potatoes 
Carrot and Pineapple Salad 
Chocolate Cream Puffs 
Tea Cocoa 


Cereal with Chopped Figs 
27 Broiled Smoked vine 
Toast 


Coffee Cocoa 


Cold Sliced Pot eid 
Pan-fried Potatoes 
Mustard Pickles 


Sliced Bananas 
Poached Eggs 





Toast _ Jelly Prune and Orange Salad 
Coffee Cocoa Wafers 
Tea Cocoa 
99 eee ithieidi Baked Stutied Oniens 
; 8 
Plain — _— Fresh Gingerbread 
Coffee Cunae y Marshmallow Sauce 
Tea Cocoa 
‘ecu Conam of Eesate Soup 
pple Sauce rankfurters 
30 Cereal Rolls Relish 
Toast _ Jam Stewed Apricots 
Coffee Cocoa Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 


Salad with Hard-cooked Eggs 


31 (Sunday) 
9 1¢ Pimiento Cheese Sandwiches 


Jrange and Grapefruit Juice 


Pancakes Angel Cake with Whipped 
Maple Syru Cream 
Coffee Cocoa 


Hot Chocolate 





Molded Vegetables 


Pot Roast of Beef 
Boiled Potatoes 
Mashed Turnips 








| Steamed Blueberry Cu Cae 
Coffee 
Lamb Chops 
Au Gratin Potatoes Peas 


Baked Carame! Custard 
Coffee Tea 


Finnan Haddie 
Parsley Potatoes 
Scalloped Tomatoes 
Fruit Jelly 
Whipped Cream 


& offee ea 


Browned Hamburger 
Baked Potatoes 
Diced Parsnips 
Chocolate Nut Blanc Mange 
Coffee Tea 





Pork Tender Loin 
with Apple Rings 
Mashed Potatoes Diced Beets 
Molded Rice with Apricots 
Coffee Tea 


Cereal with Chopped Cream of Celery Sou Boiled Potatoes Peas . 
16 ee Devilled og , Apple Betty The Meals of the Month as compiled by M. Frances Hucks are a regular 
Toast Marmalade Fruit Jelly | Lemon Sauce f ° 
Coffee — Tea - Tea eature of Chatelaine each month. 
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Holiday Fruit Cream 


14 Cupful of raisins (cooked, 
drained and chopped) 
14 Cupful of chopped drained 
maraschino cherries 
14 Cupful of chopped candied 
pineapple 
1g Cupful of ground almonds 
or pecans 
Add the above ingredients to one quart 
of partly frozen, rich ice cream. Continue 
freezing until firm. 


Cherry Sauce 
(For plain ice cream) 


1 Cupful of cherry juice 

1g to 14 Cupful of sugar 
1 Teaspoonful of cornstarch 
1 Tablespoonful of butter 


Combine the sugar and the cornstarch, 
the exact amount of sugar depending on the 
sweetness of the cherry juice, and gradually 
add the liquid which may be all cherry juice 
or part cherry and part orange or cherry 
and water. Cook, stirring constantly until 
thickened, place over hot water and cook 
for twenty-five to thirty minutes, stirring 
occasionally. Remove from the heat, add 
the butter, stir until melted and thoroughly 
combined and serve with plain ice cream. 


Honey and Almond Pudding 


2 Cupfuls of milk 
14 Cupful of chopped blanched 
almonds 
3 Egg yolks 
14 Cupful of honey 
Pinch of salt 
114 Tablespoonfuls of gelatine 
14 Teaspoonful of vanilla 
1 Cupful of whipping cream 
Cubes of clear red jelly. 


Scald the milk and almonds over hot 
water. Beat the egg yolks, combine with 
the honey and salt and gradually add the 
scalded milk mixture. Return to the double 
boiler and cook stirring constantly until the 
mixture thickens. Soak the gelatine for five 
minutes in the cold water and add to the hot 
mixture in the double boiler. Stir until 
thoroughly combined and set aside to cool. 
When chilled, add the vanilla and fold in the 
cream which has been whipped until firm. 
Turn into a cold wet ring mold and allow to 
set and chill. Unmold on a large serving dish 
and fill the centre with cubes of bright jelly. 
Stars, bells, and other Christmas shapes 
may be cut from the jelly and used to 
decorate the outer rim of the plate. Eight 
servings. 


Cranberry Filling for Shortcake 


2 Cupfuls of cranberries 
1 Cupful of sugar 


Pick over and wash the cranberries and 
put them, uncooked, through the food 
chopper. Mix with the sugar and allow to 
stand for twelve hours. Put this mixture 
between the layers and on the top of a rich 
biscuit shortcake and garnish with whipped 
cream. 

Fruit Compote Roberte 

Arrange, in individual serving dishes, 
small sections of orange and grapefruit from 
which all membrane has been removed. Add 


finely diced apple and finely diced canned 
apricots. Top each dish with a spoonful of 
raspberry water ice and sprinkle with sliv- 
ered toasted almonds. Delicious and unusual 
and easily prepared 


Poached Fruit Noel 


Select large, perfect pear halves— fresh 
pears may be used in season—and simmer 
them in water to which green coloring and a 
slice of lemon have been added. When the 
fruit has absorbed sufficient color to give a 
delicate shade, remove from the liquid and 
place on serving dishes. Surround with 
a sauce made by melting a glass of straw- 
berry or cherry jelly. 


Meringue Rings 


2 Egg whites 
14 Cupful of sugar 
Pinch of salt 
14 Teaspoonful of vanilla 


Beat the egg whites until stiff but not dry, 
add the salt and add the sugar gradually, 
continuing to beat until the mixture will 
hold its shape. Add the vanilla and force the 
mixture through a pastry tube on to an 
ungreased paper placed on a damp board. 
Bake in a slow oven—300 degrees Fahr.—-for 
one hour when they should be firm and 
delicately browned. Remove from the 
paper, invert and allow to cool. Any desired 
shapes may be made with the pastry tube, 
or the mixture may be dropped by large 
spoonfuls on to the paper and as soon as they 
are removed from the paper, the soft centres 
may be scooped out and the cooled meringue 
shell filled with ice cream or other delicate 
mixture for serving. 


Red and Green Ice Cream Mold 
Make pistachio mousse as follows: 


2 Cupfuls of whipping cream 

14 Cupful of fruit or fine 
granulated sugar 

14 Teaspoonful of vanilla 

14 Teaspoonful of almond 
flavoring 

14 Cupful of pistachio nuts, 
finely chopped 

2 Egg whites 

Pinch of salt 


Whip the cream until it will hold its shape 
but is not stiff. Add the sugar, flavoring, 
nuts and enough green coloring to produce 
a delicate shade. Fold in the egg whites 
which have been stiffly beaten with the salt. 
Freeze without stirring in a covered melon 
mold, or other similar shaped mold, packed 
in four parts ice and one part of salt. When 
the mixture is frozen, remove the cover and 
hollow out the centre of the mold, leaving a 
thick layer of one inch or more on the sides 
and bottom of the mold. Stick tiny sultana 
raisins which have been soaked in orange 
juice over the surface and fill the cavity with 
raspberry water ice. Cover and pack again 
in ice and salt until ready to serve. Sweet- 
ened flavored whipped cream tinted a deli- 
cate pink, into which diced fruits and cut 
marshmallows have been folded, may be 
used in place of the water ice if desired. 


Aluminum cheese server, courtesy Little Shop 
Around the Corner. 


Starting the 
New Vear Well oie 


The January Chatelaine will bring you a 
host of good things. Brilliant short stories . . . 
a discussion on the problem of the young man 
who debates whether he should get married 


in the face of existing conditions . . 
young qirls and parents to the recent Chatelaine article "Ils Your Daughter 


A Wallflower? 
describing the way to 
and scores of other 


» handicraft article on china painting... 
introduce modern feeling into home furnishings . . . 
utstanding features. 


. some startling replies from young men, 


an article 


In the January Chatelaine. 





Three Ageless 


Secrets of 


CHARM f 


HE centuries have not changed 
the desire of every woman for 
a good figure, for sparkling eyes 
With 
modern fashions as they are, a 
slender, round figure is almost 


and a lovely complexion. 


im perative. 


These three secrets of charm 
are usually the gift of good 
health. So when reducing, diet 
and exercise should be watched 
Meals should contain 


with care. 





adequate “bulk” to prevent faulty 
elimination — the enemy of charm and good complexions. 


Laboratory tests prove that Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN supplies 


“bulk’’—as well as vitamin B and iron. 


This “‘bulk” in ALL- 


BRAN is much like that of leafy vegetables. Two tablespoon- 
fuls daily will overcome most types of faulty elimination. How 
much better than unpleasant patent medicines. 


grocers. 





The Emblem of Can 
Trade-mark on our National Sweet 


Maple syrup is nature’s wonderful 
gift from Canada’s own maple 
sugar bush, as truly Canadian as 
the maple leaf itself. And, no mat- 
ter where we buy maple syrup, we 
know it is faithful to its name, be- 
cause its purity and quality are pro- 
tected by the Dominion Govern- 
ment Maple Sugar Industry Act. 
Time was when women never 
thought of maple syrup unless pan- 
cakes or corn bread were to be 
served. Now housewives know 
this distinctive flavour is really the 


Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN is not fattening. Serve 
as a cereal, or use in cooking. Appetizing 
recipes on the red-and-green packages. At all 


Made by KELLOGG in London, Ontario 


rt 


4 - te 


making of many a pudding, cake, 
icing, sauce and many other dishes. 
You will find a great number of 
recipes in your cook book which 
gain in enticement by the use of 
this most Canadian of flavours— 
recipes that will delight your en- 
tire family. 

Your grocer, chain store, or de- 
partmental store can supply you 
with Maple Sugar, Syrup or Butter. 
Look for the Government license 
number as your guarantee of 
purity. 


If you have friends or relatives abroad, send them a case of Maple 

Syrup or Sugar and make them a gift of a real Canadian Product. 

Your departmental store or the Canadian National or Canadian 
Pacific Express will tell you how to arrange this shipment. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRADE 
AND COMMERCE 
OTTAWA, CANADA 3A 


Minister 


HON. H. H. STEVENS 


Deputy Minister 
JAS. G. PARMELEE, O.B.E. 
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FLAVOUR TO 
ALL MY 
MEAT 

DISHES 







Good housewives everywhere 
use Oxo to make soups, stews, 
meat pies and casseroles more 
tasty and more nourishing. To 
give zest and flavour to warmed 
up dishes, to add appetizing ap- 
peal to what was left over from 
yesterday. 

Oxo is a wonderful aid to better 
and more convenient cooking. 
With Oxo Cubes or Oxo Cordial 
you can make inexpensive 
dishes that will appeal 
to all the family. 


































oxo 


makes a delic- 
ious beverage 
INSTANTLY 
with the ad- 
dition of hot 


milk. 








BES 


Dissolve al once 


OxXO corDIAL 


(OXO in higuid Form ) 









water or hot 


Oyster Cocktail Superbe 


(individual amount) 


5 Oysters 
1 Tablespoonful of finely 
minced celery 
34 Tablespoonful of lemon 
juice 
14 Tablespoonful of tomato 
catsup 
14 Teaspoonful of grated 
onion 
3 Drops of tabasco sauce 
1 Teaspoonful of grated 
horseradish 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 
Green pepper and pimiento 


In the bottom of the chilled cocktail 
glass place the finely chopped celery. On 
this lay the thoroughly chilled oysters. 
Combine the lemon juice, catsup, onion, 
sauce, horseradish and salt, chill thoroughly 

| and add to the oysters in the glass. Garnish 
with bits of pimiento and green pepper. 





The Finish 


(Continued from page 49) 





on the other hand it may be just what you 
will relish most after the parade of good 
things which have come—and gone—be- 
fore. And they are not all plain, goodness 
knows! You can have them as fancy as 
you please; whips, sponges and snows are 
variations you can indulge in. 

If you want something with a nice, old- 
fashioned homey air about it, have a cran- 
berry shortcake—trich biscuit dough, baked, 

| split and buttered, with cranberries be- 
tween the layers and over the top. And the 
whole snowcapped with flavored, sweet- 
ened whipped cream. It’s inexpensive, 
Christmassy and good. 
Soufflés light as the foam of the sea make 
a happy ending to a dinner at any time. It 
takes a bit of skill and requires immediate 
service, but isn’t it an epicurean affair! 
Even fruit in all its perfection of simplic- 
ity is a glorious possibility. Select whole 
canned pears--preferably those with the 
stems left on—and cook them carefully in 
melted currant jelly until they take on the 
color and the tangy June flavor. Lift them 
carefully to a green grass plate. The acme 
of simplicity—but the acme of delicious- 
ness, too. Or have a fruit mélange which 
Miss Hucks has suggested as a possible 
opening; there are all sorts of opportunities 
| for novel and clever combinations of flavor. 
Then as a grand finale, a nip of cheese 
' with a crisp wafer. In case all your guests 
don’t agree as to the one best variety, it is 
nice to serve an assortment. Let them take 
their choice from, say, a wedge of Cheddar, 
slices of the packaged kinds, half a rosy 
Edam, a square of blue-veined Roquefort, 
and anything else you fancy for your plat- 
ter. The illustration shows the smartest 
thing in cheese dishes. It’s aluminum with 
a board in the centre to hold a generous 
supply of two or three or four varieties, 
and the wide edge is just the place to perch 
bits of crystallized fruit, figs, stuffed dates, 
raisins, cool fresh grapes and any other 
Christmas fruit. An ideal combination with 


When You Entertain 
Appetizers Are 


So Important. 





Cocktail Sauce for Sea-Food Cocktails 


34 Cupful of tomato catsup 
2 Tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 
114 Teaspoonfuls of Worcester- 
shire sauce 
Dash of tabasco sauce 
15 Teaspoonful of celery salt 
1 Tablespoonful of radish 
Combine all the ingredients well 
chill thoroughly before serving with oysters, 
crab meat, lobster, shrimp, etc. 
Russian Consommé 
Dilute canned consommé with water as 

directed and mix with an equal quantity 
of the liquid from canned beets. 
the beet liquor may be used if a redder color 
is desired. 
adding a little lemon juice to give an agree- 
able tartness. Cut canned beets and green 
pepper into small fancy shapes and place 
in the bottom of the serving dish. Serve 
piping hot with a dash of whipped cream, 
if desired. 
Tray and glasses, courtesy T. Eaton Co. Ltd. 


cheese, by the way. Or you could use this 
space for the biscuits if you wish. 

Candies in little dishes offer a bit of 
sweet. They are easily made of creamy 
fondant, some of them flavored with mint 
and colored green, and others 
wintergreen flavor, vividly red. 

And with this course, or afterward in the 
living room, coffee. Ah, the coffee—frag- 
rant, clear, and with that enticing flavor 
which puts the finishing touch of perfec- 
tion to a meal. Anything after this is just 
an anticlimax. 

So we leave you to take your choice of 
“endings.’”” Whatever it is, may it turn 
out to be the perfect one. And may you all 
“live happily ever afterward!” 


Cranberry Tarts 


1 Cupful of chopped dates 
lg Cupful of chopped walnuts 
or pecans 
114 Cupfuls of cranberry sauce 
(cooked and sweetened) 
Pastry 


Combine the dates and nuts with the 
cranberry sauce. Line individual tart tins 
with flaky pastry and fill with the fruit and 
nut mixture. Arrange twisted strips of 
pastry across the top in lattice fashion. 
Bake in a hot oven-—450 degrees Fahr. 
until nicely browned. Serve plain or with 
whipped cream. 


Mint Ice Cream 


34 Cupful of sugar 
‘4 Cupful of water 
2 Egg whites 
2 Cupfuls of whipping cream 
Green coloring 
12 to 14 Drops of essence of pepper- 
mint 


Boil the sugar and water together untu 
the syrup will spin a thread when allowed to 
drop from a spoon. Remove from the heat 
and pour gradually over the stiffly beaten 
egg whites, beating constantly during the 
addition and continuing to beat until the 
mixture is cool. Chill thoroughly. Whip the 
cream until it will hold its shape but not 
until stiff, and fold the chilled mixture into 
it. Add the green coloring gradually until a 
definite but delicate shade of green is 
obtained, then add the flavoring and freeze 
without stirring in the tray of a mechanical 
refrigerator. Eight to ten servings. 


You'll Find Some 
Festive Ones in 
The Start." 


and | 


More of | 


Heat together, season to taste, | 


with a 
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BAK 
POWDER 


that 


ING 


Stops the Clock 


Y using EGG-O, the double -acting 

baking powder, you can prepare your 
cake batter hours — even days — in ad- 
vance of the actual baking. Think what 
that means in eliminating last-minute 
fuss! For example, mix your batter at, 
say 11 a.m., store it in the refrigerator, 
then, at perhaps 5.30 p.m. place it in the 
oven. By 6 o’clock your cake is ready— 
fresh—light—even-textured—a treat for 
the whole family—and you have taken 
advantage of the time gained to prepare 
dinner. The explanation? EGG-O’s first 
action takes place in the mixing bowl: 
the second is reserved for the oven! Small 
wonder women are turning to EGG-O. 
Double-action saves you time. In addi- 
tion EGG-O saves you money —1 tea- 
spoontul does the work of 2 teaspoonfuls 
of average brands. Try it! 





f, Ome MO 82 


| Chatelaine Institute 


| MAINTAINED OF 


~\ WWhatelaine Magazine 


EGG-O IS USED AND RECOMMENDED 

BY FRANCES THOMPSON AND OTHER 

FAMOUS COOKING 
EXPERTS. 































BAKING POWDER 


AT YOUR GROCERS’ 
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LT SAIL AOL TENNER RT Sar) 
COOK, BAKE, GET MEALS phone messages, Tupper?” 


QUICKER, EASIER 


MIXMASTER does 


ab act] 






Mashes 











all the tiring arr 

work & ™ Zi >) 

Powerful Mashes ; Whips 
potatoes so they melt 

in your mouth; mixes 

fruit cakes; beats the aT Ty 
SI thest ba er vy, . 
whips icings, ese Pm -y 3 
whites and cream— aaa 

all more’ evenly 

and thoroughly 

than can be done 

by hand Both 

hands free to do A 
other jobs. Each 4 Grinds 
bowl turns itself 

on ball-bearing \. Beats 
platform. e 


RTC 
3-13 


Saves Time 
Saves Labour 
Saves Money be 
cause ingredients 
go farther. 
Comes complete 
with 2 jade green bowls, juice extractor and bowl, adjust- 
ible spout and strainer, salad oil dripper, double beaters, 


Practical Attachments are also available that Chop food, | 


Shred and Slice vegetables, Peel potatoes, Open cans, 
tind coffee. Sharpen knives, Mix drinks, Polish silver 
Buy it at your light company, department store or dealer's 
or write factory. FREE Cook Book (over 150 tested re- 
cipes) may be had by writing to—Flexible Shaft Co 
Limited, 343 Carlaw Ave., Toronto, Ont. 4 


MIXMASTER 


The Best Electric Food Mixer Made. 


aaene creer a reer eee SST 
Made in Scotland 


PY When a recipe calls for /§/ 
L) gelatine, use COX'’S—pure, Ss 

wholesome, uni- 

form, reliable. 






















a 
Dress! | 


“Yes, and I 
made it myself 
for $4.68” 


LEARN dressmaking. Have 
more and smarter clothes.... 
save money, earn money. Yes, 


do. Easily, quickly, in your 
own home the Woman's Insti- 


secrets of designing, planning, 
cutting, fitting and finishing 
} the lovely new feminine fash- 
ions. Follow the example of 
thousands of well-dressed 
women. Be independent... . 
have more and smarter 
clothes...save half their 
cost. Earn $10 to $30 a 
week at home or have your 
own dressmaking shop. 


To prove to you how 
easily you can learn, 
you may try this 
course for thirty days— 
absolutely free. Follow 
the clear, step-by-step 
directions. See for your- 
self how easy every- 
thing is. Mail the cou- 
pon or a Postal Card. 


Three other fascinating courses. 


Millinery, : 
Home Cooking, How to make chic becoming hats. 
All about foods and their value 
Tea Room : 


their purchase, preparation, cook- 

Management i. and serving. How to earn 
money selling foods, conducting tea room, tourists’ 
lodging, etc. Mark and mail the coupon today. 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 


(Canada) Limited 
Dept. C-255, Montreal, Canada 
Send me—free—full information about course of in- 
struction marked below: 
(0 How to Make Smart Clothes 
() How to Become a Professional Dressmaker 
[) How to Earn Money at Home 
() How to Make Children's Clothes 
() How to Make Distinctive Becoming Hats 
Foods and Home Cookery : 
Cooking for Profit—Tea Room, Food Shop, etc. 


Name.... 


PAB nOB cerrcasrininsssnnse : 





that’s exactly what you can | 


tute will teach you all the | F : 
| care at a mantelpiece above an inhuman gas 


“You—you’ve written down the tele- 

“There wasn’t none.’ 

“There wasn't none?” 

‘‘No, sir.”’ 

“Indeed?” said Markey with dignity. 

“IT might ’a’ been hincarcerated in a 
grave, sir. 

There was a peculiar silence, during which 


| Tupper bestowed upon his master a most 





a 


peculiar regard. 

“I’ve ‘ad to spend my own money, sir.” 

“‘Er—why not?” said Markey feebly. 

That confounded young woman was 
listening with a positively stricken face. 

“Different from the last three years, sir, 
when I’ve ’ad plenty to give. ‘Owever, 
rather than see people go without, I’ve 
spent my own money.” 

The man was astounded, resentful, ag- 
grieved, outraged. 

Said Marcia, clasping her woolly sack 
round those hidden snake-like hips, “I 
must go home!” 

“‘What’s the hurry?” 

“T must go home!” 

They crept out to the elevator, not looking 
at each other. The young woman was pre- 
occupied to the verge of complete abstrac- 
tion. 

Again they shared a taxicab. 

‘‘We shall soon be there.” 

She awoke with a start: ‘‘Oh, you're here. 
Very nice of you to escort me, I’m sure.” 
She gave an unnatural laugh. ‘‘Ha, ha! 
Awful good luck about everyone forgetting 
you. I only hope it’ll be the same with me.” 

“T hope so, too.” 

“But—but I’m a day earlier than I said 
I'd be; and I'll bet Martha hasn’t had time 
to get rid of the heaps and heaps of dreadful 
things...” 

After all, the distance was really very 
short. As she spoke the taxicab stopped 
again. Carrying Marcia’s suitcase, Markey 
ascended with her to her flat. 

A disillusioned maid opened the door. 

“Hullo, Martha,”’ said Miss Hill, striding 
in, ‘‘and how are you?” 

They walked into a sitting room, where 
Marcia looked round stealthily. 

“Hope you've got rid of all my stuff,” 
said Marcia. 

“Stuff, miss?” 

“The presents and cards.” 

“There wasn’t none, miss.” 

Silence dropped in shivers for a_ half 
minute. 

“‘Er—who telephoned?” 

“No one, miss. Not a sign or sound from a 
soul. You might as well 'a’ been in a grave 
as in this flat. Excuse me, miss.” 

Martha made an effective exit. 

Markey turned and stared with elaborate 


fire; and then he heard a sound—a sound ofa 








Priceless Pearls 
(Continued from page 45) 








Here are some rules to observe: 

Make the first visit to the dentist when 
the child is young. 

Provide him with brush and paste. See 
that he brushes his teeth after each meal and 
at bedtime. Paste twice a day is sufficient. 

Do not discuss his fear or nervousness of 
the dentist in his hearing. 

Do not tell him that he will have to be 
good or the dentist will spank him. Do not 
scold him if he is really frightened or hurt. 
Be calm and firm. 

Do not remain in the operating room while 


girl sobbing. And he saw Marcia, with her 
woolly sack flung off so that her beautiful 
figure could be seen, on her knees on the 
floor beside a couch, her arms thrown out on 
the cushions, her head buried in them, crying 
and crying as if her heart would break. 

He jumped forward and lifted her forcibly 
to her feet, but she didn’t stand on them. 
She just hung in his arms against his 
shoulder, sobbing. 

“Marcia, my darling! 
cry. Never mind. I 
gift.” 

And for a moment he wondered if he could 
hold her up with one arm while his other 
hand dived into his coat pocket. But at the 
words her knees strengthened magically, 
and he supported her with ease. 

‘The amber, darling. The real amber.’’ 

“Oh, darling!” 

He slung the necklace over her head and 
they kissed at the same time. For a while 
they did not stop kissing. 

Then she managed to gasp: “I—I, 
darling—I bought you just a—just a—gift, 
too.” 

“Oh, darling!” 

The presentation of the gift was delayed 
for a short while longer, but soon she 
managed to retrieve her sizable handbag, 
and to take from it the tiny ivory figurine. 

“For a p-p-pap-pap-paper we-we-weight.” 

““My sweetheart; this is quite the loveliest 
—loveliest—loveliest—”’ 

“Christmas present!” they gasped to- 
gether. 


Sweetheart, don’t 
I bought you a—a 


“I WANT A PARTY in this flat,” said 
Marcia, powdering her nose, making her 
lips like pomegranates, and somehow, by 
the sheer magic of love, achieving a stream- 
line even in the abominable woolly skirt. 

Her eyes were like stars and needed no 
aid at all. 

“No, in my flat, darling.” 

“Two parties, consecutively, 
flat.” 

“But it is too late. Christmas has gone.” 

“There is the New Year.” 

“Oh, Marcia!” 

“We'll ask your old cousins—” 

“We'll ask your old governess—”’ 

“We'll ask your Uncle Simon—” 

“And your grandmother—” 

“And my married sister and her husband.” 

“And their two nippers—’”’ 

“They can just come with nurse in their 
pyjamas and get their presents, and go 
home to bed. That’s how I’d arrange it if 
they were mine—”’ 

“Would you?” said Markey tenderly. 

“Wouldn’t you?” 

“I would if you would.” 

“So we'll ask the two nippers-—”’ 

“And my old Aunt Janey—” 

“And all.” 


in each 


work is being done, if it is possible to leave 
the child with the dentist. 

Do not make dental appointments in the 
afternoon after school. The child is tired 
of being indoors. Try to make appointments 
for Saturdays, and in the morning if possible. 

Do not bribe the child to have his teeth 
fixed. If he has been good, give him a little 
treat after a dental visit. Make him look 
at the work as being of the best service to 
him alone, and let him be just as vain as he 
likes about his well-cared-for teeth. 

Beautiful white teeth are a possession that 
anyone should be proud of. Therefore, 
encourage the care of the teeth by saying 
that it would be a pity not to value them, 
for they add so much to personality. 

If there is malformation present, have it 
corrected if you can possibly afford it. The 
time and money will be profitably spent 
for the pleasure and comfort of a good set of 
grinders that will do service for the best part 
of a lifetime. 

Last but most important, give regular 
attention; and—take the advice of your 
dentist about your child. 








Will you help me in pre- 
paring a book of NEW 
Beefex recipes? Women 
have undoubtedly 
discovered many NEW and tasty 
ways of using BEEFEX beef 
cubes as a beverage or to add 
flavour and richness to soups, 
gravies, stews and countless 
other dishes. 


Send me yours. You may share 
in the 128 cash prizes; at least 
you will receive one of my new 
recipe books. 


No labels tosend. Just write out 
your favourite BEEFEX recipe 
and mail it on or before Decem- 
ber 15 to 


BEEFEX LIMITED 
Dept. 4 
MONTREAL 


$200. in Cash Prizes 


Red PURER cancksadivnesiwesacrecicn $50 
Sed: Oeiisos i bediseedactacceineer $15 
Sel wc iccec onda nkcneeesnde cas $10 


125 other prizes of $1 each 

for recipes showing the most novel, 
practical and tasty uses for Beefex beef 
cubes. Everyone sending a recipe gets 
a recipe book when ready after this com- 
petition closes. 

Recipes must be received on or before 
Dec. 15, and will be judged by the Ann 
sam Homecrafters, whose decision is 
nal. 

Competition open to all women except 
employees of BEEFEX Ltd. 

No correspondence will be entertained 
and all recipes become the property of 
BEEFEX Ltd. 


Beefex 


BEEF CUBES 
DISSOLVE INSTANTLY 


Obtainable at all good grocers, chain 
stores, drug stores, and served hot in 
restaurants and at soda fountains. 
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So Restful 


when you're tired 
—a Baking Soda Bath/ 


Try rr! Just pour a half pound 
package of Cow Brand Baking 
Soda into a tub of warm water and 
enjoy five minutes of complete 
relaxation in this restful bath. 


After a brisk rub-down you'll feel 
wonderfully refreshed and rested 
—you'll never know you've been 
tired. A Baking Soda bath is 
healthful too—the mild alkaline 
action of the Soda neutralizes acid 
body odors and leaves the skin 
agreeably soft and smooth. 


* 


An Effective 
First Aid Kit! 


If there’s a package of Cow Brand Baking 
Soda handy, you have one of the best 
emergency medicine cabinets always at 
your service. Baking Soda relieves indi- 
gestion, heartburn and acidity of the 
stomach—soothes hives and itching skin— 
takes the fever out of scalds and burns. 
The many medicinal uses of Cow Brand 
Baking Soda are explained in the booklet 
offered free below—send for it to-day. 


Cow Brand Baking 
Soda is pure Bicar- 
bonate of Soda and 
is equally good for 
medicinal and cook- 
sng uses. 


Send for these 
free booklets 





CHURCH & DWIGHT LIMITED 
2715 Reading Street Montreal, Que. 


Please send me free booklets describing the medici- 
nal and cooking uses of Cow Brand Baking Soda. 


Name... 


NIE 6 ei do dL re 
U-10 PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 











The Happy 


| Prisoners 
(Continued from page 46) 





ing, stummocky man—with his refusal of the 
trammels respected by civilized people— 
that there were standards, even here, and 
| that observance of them was due to a lady. 

Marcia had flounced up the stairs but she 
| did not flounce down. From being a rough- 
| ish-looking young woman of a fairly solid 
|appearance in her old woollen suit, she 
contrived to become a streamline siren, 
snake-hipped and luscious lipped, who 
entered the dining room with a sinuous and 
vamp-like gait, to shame and bemuse this 
/man who would—if he could—rob children, 
| revile mothers and desecrate churches. 

She found him impeccable in dinner 
jacket, boiled shirt and patent leathers; for 
| it had suddenly been revealed to him that it 
' was no less than his mission to teach this 
unwomanly female a lesson in the art of 
deportment-and reverence for occasions. 

The proprietor was the only one present 
| who was simply delighted. 
| He had mourned to himself their inconse- 
| quential looks and ways, which had really 
| seemed to be assumed for the express and 
| wilful purpose of deriding and destroying all 
| the more ornamental graces of life. But now 
he foresaw his little inn turning into a 
hotel, a resort, a plage of whose patrons these 
two were the worthy forerunners; and he 
placed his cuisine at their disposal. 

It was not a bad evening at all. 

“So tomorrow,’’ Markey said, as with a 
gallant gesture he lit and placed in the hand 
of this woman—now improved out of all 
| recognition by his influence—the little oil 
|lamp which would light her to bed, “‘we 
part. For I go home.” 

“But I go home, too,”’ said she. 

“‘We could go together!’’ 
| “Very well,” said she; for really, she 
| thought, the man had positively blossomed 
under a little discipline, and might also be 
| very useful—fetching and carrying and what 
| not—on the journey. 

“Very well,” she repeated languorously, 
“we will.” 

| “You look beautiful,” 
| “Good night.” 

| More or less satisfied with the work, she 
ascended, snake-hipped, out of sight. 





said Markey. 


BY THE TIME of departure next day, 
they had recovered themselves; not that 
| last night was not a very pleasant memory. 
| Their old tweeds, though, stubbornly re- 
‘asserted the fact that this had been one of 
the most inconspicuous vacations of the 
year. 

They repeated themselves a little fever- 
ishly. 

“Really it’s been too marveilous the way 
we have entirely managed to forget every- 
'thing connected with this awful season.” 
| “One might say, a remarkable achieve- 


| We may congratulate ourselves.” 
“Definitely.” 

“What we have escaped?” 

“I shudder to think of it.” 

“We relaxed a little last night.” 

“Oh, but really—not because of—”’ 

“Of course not. One may relax a little at 
midsummer.” 

“Quite.” 

An uneventful journey, Markey was very 

| useful to a female travelling alone, as Marcia 
had foreseen; and he felt that having a 
woman to look after gave a solitary man 
some importance. 

So, on the evening of December 28, 
London again; murky, misty and grey. One 
thought of bougainvillaea dripping allovera 
little hillside inn under a sharply blue sky. 

“You must allow me to drop you at your 
flat,” said Markey, when Marcia’s hand 
rested in his for the final good-by. 


So they proceeded to share the same taxi. 

Her nose was once more almost blatantly 
unpowdered, her lips were no longer pome- | 
granates; but being merely a man, now that 
he knew of the snake-hips disguised under 
that woolly sack she wore, he was disposed 
to make the best of even a few good things, 
and he had thought, all the way up in the 
train, of escorting Marcia to her flat via his 
own. 

“By the way,” she said, again in the 
brusque manner of their early acquaintance, 
“before we part for ever 1 want to tell you, | 
for your own good, that I consider you to be 
a man who doesn’t make the best of himself. 
In the matter of appearance, I mean. I’m| 
telling you for your own good.” 

“Thank you,” he even said quite dreamily | 
to this, still thinking of snake-hips; and | 
that, after all, a lipstick is a necessary and 
pardonable adjunct to most women. 

So they came quite peacefully to his flat 
—not to Marcia’s, which was in the vicinity | 
of Sloane Square. | 

He planned that she should see and 
admire his clever bachelor ménage ; and hear 
from the lips of Tupper, his servant, exactly 
to what lengths he had been imposed upon 
by the importunities of friends and relatives | 
at Christmas. 

It gave him a warm feeling to imagine | 
Tupper describing: ‘And the parcels kept 
coming and coming, sir; and the telephone 
rang till I was off my ‘ead, hexplaining and | 
hexplaining you was away.” 

In spite of his obvious repugnance to hear 
such evidence, she would see how very | 
popular he was. | 

The fact might percolate to her, hardened 
as she had become, that a man, deprived of | 
all anticipation of that softness, that | 
lambent generosity, that sacrificial gentle- 
ness, which he was entitled to expect from 
woman, could and would manage life 
expertly on his own; saying to himself: “I 
will owe no woman anything!” Thus—it 
might percolate to her—a man would live, 
embittered yet resolute, soul-sick yet 
defiant—all her fault. 

It would do her a bit of good. 

‘Where are we?” Marcia asked, when the | 
taxicab stopped. 

He explained fulsomely and at length. | 

“Yes, I'd like to see your place,”’ she said, 
yawning brusquely. 

She had become entirely and terribly | 
practical again. | 








| 


“But keep the taxi,’’ she added. 

“Oh, why?” he stammered. 

“I—I'd rather like to get home soon, 
myself.” 

He did not fully appreciate the strange | 
eagerness she showed for home, for he was 
eager, himself, to usher her up into his flat. 

It had been much admired by various 
feminine critics, and he had been unmoved | 
by their flatteries; but he waited with drop- 
ping jaw for Marcia’s opinion. 

She offered none. 

The excellent Tupper ushered them into 
the lounge. 

“Well, Tupper,”’ said Markey, throwing 
off his overcoat, and trying to take from 
Marcia her woolly sack. 

She would not, however, relinquish it. 

“I shan’t be stopping long, thanks.” 

“Another time, perhaps, you will,”’ said 
Markey anxiously. 

But her expression was preoccupied; and | 
so, as a matter of fact, was his, for there was 
a big question in his mind. 

Markey put the big question. 

“Well, Tupper, destroyed all the evidence, | 
I hope?” 

“The evidence, sir?” 

Never had Markey seen Tupper look so 
dumb. 

“The festal mess; the ‘Christmas cards 
and presents and so on. Don't let Miss Hill | 
or me see any horrible reminders!” | 








“There wasn’t none, sir.”’ 
“There wasn’t none?” 

Whose voice was that, joining his? It| 
had a feminine timbre. Markey swung | 
round, and saw Marcia just closing her | 
mouth tight. 

“No, sir. Not so much as a ‘apenny hen- 
velope with a card in. Nothing, sir.”’ 





Chatelaine, December, 1933 


This Christmas | 
make it a 
CHEST... 
instead of 
a Cheque 





... the Gift that thrills maid or matron with 
its beauty, charm and loveliness. 
Furthermore, Lane gives a Free insur- 
ance Policy with every Lane Chest, and 
with nine exclusive construction features, 
Lane Chests are aroma tight, to insure suffi- 
cient aroma density from the three-quarter 
inch aromatic red cedar to effectively 
destroy all forms of moth life. 


Made by Knechtela Limited, Hanover, Ontario, 
for 70 years makers of the famous Knechtel line 
of Dining Room, Bedroom and Living Room 
Furniture. 
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Buy a Canary 
this Christmas 


A Cheery Little 


Companion— 
The Gift of HAPPINESS! 


Asagiftforthe aay or friend, 
there is no happier choice than ‘ 
@ sweet singing canary—He 
makes ea cheery companion, 
a py his way into the home 
with a constant message of song 


our 
Christmas greeting into a ily 
message of good wishes, 
canary isthe gift you will enjoy 
giving and everyone will enjoy 
receiving. 
And when you make e present of a Canary, 
remember to include with your gift a peckage 
of Brocks Bird Seed. Brocks is a mixture of 


the finest seeds from all parts of the world, 
supplying the varied requirements of bird diet 
a 


BROCKS 
BIRD SEED 


Nicholson & Brock Lintied 


125 Ge Street . it 
orge Stree oron| © 30. 


and good cheer, turning 
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CROCHET 





Those darling collars and cuffs of 
dainty crochet that are on the 
smartest gowns this year—you’ve 
seen them—well, they aren’t a bit 
expensive if you make them your- 


self. 


These modish little trimmings just 
make a frock into something that 
looks much more expensive than it 
really is. Nothing as voguish or as 
smart as crochet 





Good crochet cotton is the basis of good 
crocheting—so be sure you use J. & P. 
Coats’ Mercer-Crochet— it comes in 
lustrous white, ecru, linen, black and all 
the pastel shades... colors guaranteed 
fast, of course. This durable, mercerised 
thread always comes in handy balls. 


Be Sure You Have a Milward’: Steel 
Crochet Hook! 


SJ. & PF. Coats? 


MERCER- 
CROCHET 


MADE IN CANADA by 
the Makers of Coats’ and 
Clark's Spool Cotton 







The Canadian Spool Cotton Co. 

Dept. X-24, P.O. Box 519, Montreal, P.Q. 
I enclose 15c. for NEW BOOK “A Complete Collection 
of Crochet Designs” also booklet “Crochet and 


Embroidery Stitches.” 73 
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For Your Hospitality 


[Continued from page 50] 





backgrounds seem to predominate in the 
new showings, and the many artistic designs 
offer endless choice. There is an interesting 
revival of old eighteenth century patterns, 
as, for instance, the Leeds service, copied 
from sets now in the Leeds Museum. A 


charming Mason product carries an original | 
| pattern, 200 to 300 years old, with its fine | 


color balance and design. Still others are 
authentic reproductions of Spode, Chelsea, 
Wedgwood and other famous patterns. 

One finds colorful borders, centre motifs, 
all-over decorations, bold or soft coloring, 
quaintness or sophistication, conventional 
or naturalistic treatments. Some have a 
distinctly modern flair, restrained and simple 
design and clever combinations. Embossed 
borders, fluted rims and uneven edges are 
shown in others. The ensemble idea appeals 
to many; you can get china and silver to 


| 
match if you like. There is one with a white | bodies and beautiful finishes. 


ground which repeats in silver tracery the 


motif of Deauville flatware and sets which | 


harmonize with other well-known designs. 
And—good news to shoppers—some of 
the best in the new china showings are inex- | 


Silverware, too, is cheaper than it was, 
and quite, or even more, lovely. If you want 
straight, clean lines—there are 


| several excellent choices. On the other hand 


| ware have an ear to the ground for style | 


| is required for a service of six or eight or 
| twelve, as the case may be. Some of the 


| adaptable for a variety of purposes. 


if your taste is for more elaboration, there 
are designs which go well with Sheffield 
reproductions and formal china. The 
manufacturers of sterling and plated silver- 


trends in house furnishings and have a 
variety of charming patterns which appeal 
to the woman of taste and discrimination in 
her table appointments. 

The long-handled, short-bladed knife and 
short-tined fork are a new departure which | 
appeals to many smart women from a 
commonsense standpoint; they are com- 
fortable in the hand and efficient. 

Choice of flatware is a matter of prefer- | 
ence and the decision rests with you. You 
may, h8wever, be in doubt as to how much | 


pieces will do double duty, as, for instance, | 
the salad fork which can be used for many 


desserts on occasion. Or the large teaspoon 
It is | 


| not necessary to buy everything at once if | 


funds are limited, for the patterns are all | 
“open stock”’ and you can add a few pieces 
at a time until you have all you like. The | 
following list suggests a minimum for eight 
people for a well-appointed dinner: 


8 Large teaspoons 

8 Dinner knives (or dessert or tea 
knives) 

8 Dinner forks (or dessert or tea 
forks) 

8 Salad forks 

8 Salad knives (optional but 
useful) 

8 Dessert spoons 

8 Dessert forks 

8 Small teaspoons 

8 Butter or cream cheese knives 

3 Tablespoons (for serving spoons) 

8 Soup spoons (cream soup spoons 
are the best “buy,” as you 
can use them for bouillon or 
thick soups alike. Or if you | 
serve soup in a deep, wide- 
rimmed plate, use tablespoons 
instead of cream soup spoons.) 





Besides these items you may want such 
things as oyster forks for shellfish cocktails, 
a few extra forks and spoons for serving, 
fruit knives and forks if you serve fruit as a 
separate course, and a few odd pieces for 
different purposes. 


“Bobby, won’t you ever learn 
to wipe your feet outside?” 


. » » Psst, Mother! Use the 
modern method of cleaning- 


up QUICKLY ! 


T isn’t necessary to get out the 
vacuum Cleaner, 


With little effort, and time, you 
can whisk up the dirt — with this 
different Aind of sweeper — the 
new Bissell. 

In all the big hotels, theatres, 
in thousands of up-to-date homes— 
the Bissell is an indispensable aid 
in the daily cleaning. 

Cleaning authorities say that a 
Bissell can cut cleaning time and 
| work by at least 25%. 
| Many women make frequent use 
| of the vacuum-cleaner, too. But for 
the daily clean-up of dirt and dust, 
lint, crumbs, etc., — they prefer 
the light-weight, convenient Bissell 
sweeper. 

An exclusive feature, Hi-Lo 
| Brush Control, makes sweeping 
| really easy—on any kind of carpet. 

There are many Bissell models, 

Canadian-made, with smart low 
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The 


| 








495-75 


(25c more 

in West) 
Other models 
for even less 


ISSELL S 


THE E. B, EDDY COMPANY 
LIMITED - HULL, CANADA 


59 
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Bissell Booklet FREE 


| Send 15¢ rs metal comb makes brush clean- 







for his ing easy. Mailed with: Bissell Book- 
brush Jet for 15¢ (stamps or coin). Booklet 
cleanerg alone is free. Address Bissell Carpet 







Sweeper Co. of Canada Limited, 2353 
Drummond Road, Niagara Falls, Ont. 


WEEPER With “Hi-Lo” 







Brush Control 








Snow white, absorbent and steri- 
lized for safety. Economical to 
use because each roll contains 
750 sheets of soft, creped tissue. 
Also made in ‘‘Recess’’ size for 
built-in fixtures. Sold by druggists, 
grocers and departmental stores. 
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-and that’s what 
makes them feel 


so soft! 


Goodyear Cushion Rug is made 
of spongy, cellular rubber. It is 
soft and yielding . . . clings to 
the floor and to the rugs. Its 
basket-weave surface lets air un- 
der rugs and carpets to keep them 
fresh and easy to clean . . . an 
added protection against moths. 


Goodyear Cushion Rug is also 
made in ready-cut shapes for bath- 
room use. Is soft and warm to 
the feet . . . non-skid, too. 


Furniture stores and Depart- 
ment stores can demonstrate the 
many uses of Goodyear Cushion 
Rug, or send coupon for sample 
and leaflet. 





SEND THIS COUPON ac 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Canada Limited, 

New Toronto, Ont. 

Dear Sirs: Please send me leaflet, and free 

sample piece of Goodyear Cushion Rug. 

Name 


Address 





The LD errestic Workshop 


by 


HELEN G. CAMPBELL 


ASK ANY man to name his favorite dishes 
and, ten to one, griddle cakes will be near 
the top of the list. Isn’t Aunt Jemima almost 
as important as fishing tackle on a camping 


| trip? 


He will tell you how he makes “swell 
pancakes’’ and boast about his ability to 
flip them. You know he needs all outdoors to 


| do it but don’t say anything about that; 


just go out to the kitchen, mix up some 
batter and show him what you can do. 
But, you say, it’s a messy, smoky job and 
it smells up the house so. Not with the 
“‘Wear-ever” griddle manufactured by 
Aluminum Goods Limited. This neat little 


| utensil is designed of heavy aluminum which 


conducts the heat evenly and holds it well. 
It requires no grease to keep the cakes from 
sticking if you take the precaution to have 
it the proper temperature before you begin. 


Place it over the hot fire and after a few 
minutes test it with a few drops of cold 





ERASER ET Cae GEESE 
At right is the “Wear-ever" griddle; and 
at left, the new Sunbeam Ironmaster. 


water; if they form bubbles and dance 
merrily, it’s a good sign that the surface 
of the pan is ready for the batter. It may 
pay at first—until you have some experience 
with the griddle—to try a small cake near 
the edge, then when that browns nicely 
turn down the fire and go ahead with the 
rest of the batter. 

Before using it the first time, wash it 
carefully with soapy water, rinse and dry it. 
Afterward clean it with steel wool if 
necessary and a good soap or cleansing 
powder. Rinse it and hang away for use the 


| next time—very soon, likely. 


Don’t be discouraged if your first trial 
doesn’t turn out just right but don’t be 
tempted to use any grease. You won't need 
it once you know the correct temperature. 


And, by the way, the reverse side of the 
griddle is excellent for cooking bacon, ham 
slices and other meats; the fat drains into 
the deep. groove around the edge and you 
get something of that “broiled-over-hot- 
coals” flavor. It is one of those ‘‘double 
duty” utensils, very good for either one. 
A worthwhile suggestion for an unusual and 
useful gift to some housekeeper whose 
family thinks pancakes and syrup is a first- 
rate dish—and who doesn’t? 


| REMEMBER those frilled and ruffled white 


petticoats which had to be ironed with a 
heavy flat iron heated on top of a wood 
stove? It’s a far cry from that day to the 
simplest of slips and the latest thing in 
electric irons. The Flexible Shaft Company 
Limited have made the Sunbeam Iron- 
master take the bugbear out of this once 


tedious task. It is full size but one-third 
lighter than the older type six-pound electric 
iron. Less weight to push around and 
therefore you do the job easier and quicker 
and just as efficiently. 

It’s a new idea developed when it was 
realized that the heat, not the weight is the 
important thing in smoothing out wrinkles | 
from your clothes. You wonder someone | 
hasn’t thought of it long before. Blessings | 
on the inspired person who finally did! 

The new Sunbeam is equipped with a 
powerful all-over heating element and | 
thermostatic temperature control. This 
means that the iron heats quickly and can | 
be regulated as you wish to suit different | 
materials. Set the bakelite lever at “low” | 
for silks, rayon, celanese and fabrics for | 
which little heat is advisable. It will keep | 
that temperature until you want to change 
to “medium” or “high” for heavy, damp | 
flat work. Even then there is no danger of | 
overheating. 

A good iron is well shaped and well 
balanced with a heat-proof, well-designed 
handle. Note the tapered nose and pointed 
heel of the Ironmaster in the illustration, 
and when you try it you will see at once how 
comfortable it is in the handling. Yes, a 
good iron—in appearance, in design and 
downright efficiency. 


THERE WERE two jobs I always hated 
when I was a youngster—cleaning lamp 
chimneys and polishing the silver. Neither 
is very hard work, of course, but that 
silver always needed attention when I 
wanted to be about something else. One 
thing, though, the beautiful polish was 
always a reward. 

If it had been in these modern days we 
might have bought a “Silverdor’’—the 
container manufactured by Oneida Com- 
munity Limited for keeping silver bright 
and shiny. It is an artistic box designed to 
hold a complete service with a special lining | 
impregnated with anti-tarnish material. 
And it does do the job. We tested it in the 
Institute and we have given it our Seal of 
Approval, which means that it does all the 
manufacturer claims for it. Of course, it | 
doesn’t clean your silver for you, but keeps | 
it clean and polished. | 


How lovely your table looks when the 
silver gleams with a cool radiance, and what 
a “let down” it is when tarnish mars the | 
beauty. If you send the Silverdor as a 
Christmas gift to one of your friends who | 
delights in a perfectly appointed table, I | 
am sure she'd love it. 














The "Silverdor" keeps your 


silver clean and polished. 





Chatelaine, December, 1923 





“Nice person, Mrs. 


Smith,but oh! her, 


Rickety, wobbly card tables certainly do 
make a bad impression on your guests. 


They just KNOW you boughta cheap, in- 
ferior article instead of one by Canada's 
leading maker. 


HOURD 


FOLDING TABLES 


are rigid, steady, comfortable to play on, 
because of the superior materials used, 
the good workmanship and the exclusive 
patented Hourd diagonal brace. 


Always made to our quality standards— 


never down to a price. 


See Hourd folding tables and chairs in 
the new smart colors and designs at good 


emer HOURD 


& COMPANY 
LIMITED 


LONDON 
CANADA 


ESTABLISHED 1867 





s Send for Our 
4 “11 New oe 
o 
imited REAL BAGS 
anc 
VANCOUVER IMPORTED 
CANADA LINENS 





CLEANLINESS 
OF SILVER 


used for the table is essential. 
Goddard's Plate Powder 
produces a clear polish 
and leaves the eas 


perfectly clean. 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold in good class Stores 
Agents 
QUEBEC & MARITIME PROVINCES 
F. L. Benedict & Co., Montreal 


ONTARIO, ALBERTA & BRITISH COLUMBIA 
W. G. Patrick & Co. Ltd., Toronto 


MANITOBA & SASKATCHEWAN 
Watson & Truesdale, Winnipeg 
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Keeping Up 
with the 


The young lady of today 
finds it a rather expensive 
proposition, keeping up 


with the times. 


Styles change so rapidly 
and there are so many dif- 
ferent things to buy. 


Members of our Club for 
Girls find our pleasant 
part time work entirely 
pays for their new hats, 


dresses, shoes, etc. 


Send us the coupon today 
for detailed information. 


CHATELAINE CLUB FOR GIRLS. 

481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 
Please send me detailed information re- 
garding your Club as | am interested in 
making extra money in my spare time. 





——— 





“Yes; there was someone who said, ‘He is 
still miles off.’ ’’ 

“You didn’t recognize the voice; I mean, 
you haven’t heard it since?” 

“I don’t know. It might have been Lig- 
gett’s or Palgrave’s. I was conscious of it 
only as sound, and after a while I knew the 
sound had some connection with me. Then, 
how long after I don’t know, someone beside 
me kept saying, ‘Franklin Colby, wake up,’ 
over and over—just that. But wait—wait.”’ 

“Yes, yes,” said Adrienne, almost 
tenderly. 

“It seems to me as if there was something 
beyond that,’’ Colby said excitedly, ‘“‘as if 
I had been crying out: ‘Who am I? Where 
am I?’ But it’s all so confused; it may be 
a memory of delirium.” 

“Perhaps that; probably that,” Sheridan 
said. ‘‘But you remember this voice sum- 
moning you to wake up?” 

“Yes, but what voice I don’t know, except 
that I don’t think it was the voice that said 
I was miles off. I was aware of a great pain 
in my face—-my nose chiefly, and on my 
cheek. Now and then someone said, ‘Drink 
this, Mr. Colby.’ I think that was a 
woman’s voice. Perhaps it was then that 
I was half conscious. I know that it was 
about that time that I saw or thought I 
saw a woman’s face, and the face of this 
Clark—only Miss Sheridan says that I am 
mistaken about that.” 

“We might as well be ‘Adrienne’ and 
‘Franklin,’ too,” Adrienne said. 


Colby looked his gratitude and went on. 

“Then there was a time that I was 
wholly conscious, trying to think who I was 
and where. At first I tried to think without 
speaking to anyone, or calling out. It was 
then that I heard footsteps in the bathroom. 
I fancy the door was open between the bath- 
room and that other bedroom, for once I 
heard someone say in a loud whisper: 

“Keep these doors shut; I’ve told you 
that before.’ ”’ 

“What else?” asked Sheridan. 

“There’s nothing,”’ replied Colby slowly. 
“One morning I opened my eyes and there 
was no bandage on them. I was in a dark- 
ened room and beside me was sitting the 
man whom I came afterward to know as 
Doctor Liggett. I asked him what had hap- 
pened. He replied: 

“**You’ve had an accident, Mr. Colby, 
and your friends have put you under my 
care to get well. Now you mustn’t talk for 
a time.’ ” 

“By that time you knew— 
your memory?” 


“Not at first. I suppose I was too sick to | 


realize that my past was a blank. When I 
did I told Liggett. He seemed astonished, 
and he quickly supplied me with the facts 
about myself that I have passed on to you.”’ 

Sheridan reflected a moment. He said: 

“Now, let’s go back to the question of the 
other occupants of the house. You never 
saw anyone coming or going?” 

Continued on page 62 
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PATS and 


. Mike that causes illness. 


_— 
SHONANPwWHe 


. Pat that is aristocratic. 


i 
ms 


. Pat that is wooden. 
. Pat that is a small pie. 


. Pat that kills his father. 
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. Mike that is a small world. 


20. Pat that is pat-pat-pat-pat. 


Answers: 


1. Patent. 2. Paternoster. 3. : 
7. Michael. 8. Pattern. 9. Microphone. 10. Patri- 


6. Patrol. 


MIKES 


. Pat that bestows special rights. 

. Pat that asks for all things needful. 
Mike that protects from fire. 

. Pat that is a semi-mutilated language. 


. Pat that guards life and property. 

. Mike that is a very proper name. 

. Pat that shows how things should be made. 

. Mike that repeats all that is told before him. 

. Mike that makes things look greater than they are. 
. Mike that makes very small drawings. 

. Mike that measures small distances. 


. Mike that is a religious feast. 
. Pat that fights for his country. 


Mica. 4. Patois. 5. Microbe. 


cian. 11. Microscope. 12. Patten. 13. Micrograph. 14. Patty. 


15. Micrometer. 16. Patricide. 
19. Microcosm. 20. Patter. 


17. Michaelmas. 18. Patriot. 


UNSAILED SEAS 


A sea known only to a few. 


— 
HOS PN AMP wNe 


i) 


. Asea that can carry two. 
. A sea that is in isolation. 
. Asea that is composed. 


— 
~ 
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. Asea that is older. 


Answers: 
1. Secret. 


2. Sepia. 3. Seasoning. 4. Seer. 


. A sea that is of a dark brown color. 

A sea that gives relish to food. 

A sea that foretells the future. 

The sea that is a short mid-day sleep. 
The sea that is useful in illness. 

. A sea that is a native soldier in the British Indian army. 
. The sea that continues a story. 

. A sea that is also part of the year. 

. The sea that is metallic trimming. 

. The sea that is a story published in parts. 
. Asea that is safe from danger. 


. The sea that moves alternately up and down. 


. Asea that is chosen, from among others. 
. The sea that is the whole landscape. 
20. A sea that makes garments. 


5. Siesta 6. 


Serum. 7. Sepoy. 8. Sequel. 9. Season. 10. Sequin. 11. Serial. 
12. Secure. 13. Sedan. 14. Seclusion. 15. Sedate. 16. See-saw, 
17. Senior. 18. Selected. 19. Scenery. 20. Seamstress. 
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IN THE 


Williams 


HOLIDAY PACKAGE 


It’s so smart and colorful, this new 
star-strewn, red and gold Williams 
Holiday Package and it’s such won- 
derful value. For in it is found 
everything a man needs for months 
of shaving comfort and face-fit- 
ness. Put this attractive gift right 
at the top of your shopping list. 
It’s so kind to Christmas budgets 
and sure to click with the fussiest 
man. For simplified shopping and 
generous value, just ask for the 
Williams Holiday Package wher- 
ever toilet goods are sold. 

MADE IN CANADA 

BY THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. (CANADA) 


LIMITED 
VILLE LA SALLE, MONTREAL 


WORTH $1.45 


Luxury Shaving Cream ,... .35 
Glider Brushless Shave . . . 35 
Aqua Velva for After Shaving -50 
Zone S08 Uae oc eu 8 eo -25 





$1.45 


THE GREAT DOLLAR GIFT 


s Men, 








A 266 lbs. MAN 
LOSES FAT 


56 Ibs. Of —Feels Better 


A woman writes about her husband as 
follows:—-‘‘He started to take Kruschen 
Salts for rheumatism. His weight was then 
266 Ibs. He began to lose weight and now 
he is 210 Ibs., and feels better. He took 
half-a-teaspoonful of Kruschen in a cup of 
warm water every morning. People keep 
asking what he has done to fetch his weight 
down, and he always says Kruschen Salts.” 
—(Mrs.) E. S. 

Thousands of overstout men and women 
find in Kruschen Salts a far better means of 
reducing than by taking drugs. The little 
daily dose of Kruschen Salts keeps the 
organs functioning properly every day and 
fills you with such a feeling of radiant 
vitality and vigor that before you know it 
you are fairly “‘jumping out of your skin” 
with energy instead of moping around—and 
reduction follows as a matter of course. 





WHAT EVERY 
WOMAN WANTS 


How to Accomplish 
Something Worthwhile! 


“How Can I Achieve Personal Success 

— Win my Way in the World?” is the 
uestion of women who find themselves 
acing the problem of self-support — of 
women who want to use their natural 
talents for real accomplishments — of 
women who are looking for opportunities 
to turn spare time into money. 

The oman’s Institute, the greatest 
women’s school the world has ever seen, 
now in its seventeenth year, gives to every 
woman the ouportaatty she seeks. It is 
combined with the International Cor- 
respondence Schools, now in its forty- 
second year of continuous and successful 
operation and with a combined yearly 
enrollment of more than 100,000 men and 
women. : 

Bookkeeping, secretarial work, advertis- 
ing, newspaper work, civil service, art, 
chemistry, drafting — professional and 
home dressmaking and designing, mil- 
linery, home cooking, catering, tea-room, 
restaurant and cafeteria management, 
home and professional decorating, retail 
management, poultry farming, fruit grow- 
ing, foreign correspondent (French or 
Spanish)—all these and many more voca- 
tions welcome girls and women with the 
necessary training. 

Training, right in your own home in your 
spare time, through well-planned practical 
courses results in definite achievement, 
yet the cost is remarkably low. No school 
or classes to interfere with your social 
or home duties, no books to buy; an easy, 
convenient, liberally-priced plan to make 
your dreams come true. ; 

This coupon or a letter will bring you 
full, free information—no obligation. 


woe ane oe = TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — — 
Woman’s Institute (Canada) Limited 
in tion with 
International Correspondence Schools 
Canadian, Limited 
Dept. 1596, Montreal, Canada. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me full 
particulars about the subject before which I have 
marked X: 





© Advertising © Chemistry 

(J Newspaper Work (© Show Card Lettering 

C0 Stenography 2 Interior Decoration 

0 Bookkeeping C) Business Correspondence 

© Shert-stery Writing OC Fereign Languages 

© Civil Service —French-Spanish 

Cl Retail Selling and DO Business English 
Management 0 Office Management 


© Poultry Farming 
© Fruit Growing 
0 Drafting 

©) Specialty Selling 
© Secretarial Work 
(© Ilustrating 


C) Grade School Subjects 

C1 High School Subjects 

©) Heme Dressmaking 

C) Professional Dressmaking 
0 Millinery 

—) Home Cookery 


C) Caricaturing and (0 Serving Food for Profit 
Cartooning 0 Cafeteria M'gm’t— 
C Designing Tea Room M’gm't 
BEDIIG. 0.6 0 6 0:co 0s 0's ee dle anak oe ane 
Please specify whether Miss or Mrs.) 
Street 
PGOTOSSG seiko 55 :604ba% oko tbh eeeuaen 








The Mystery of the 


Surgeon's House 
(Continued from page 26) 





faith of various advertising departments 
that they would be paid, took up some time. 
When Adrienne rejoined Colby she found 
her uncle just returning from a visit he had 
made to the police station where he had 
learned from Hawkin all that the police 
force knew about the murder, and where he 
had gained an accurate account of what 
Liggett had said. 

“‘Adrienne,”’ Sheridan said, “I want you 
and Colby to get your things and come for 
a drive with me. Do us all good.” 

As they descended the steps, Sheridan 
asked Colby: 

“Would you like to take the wheel?” 

“If you like,” Colby said. 

“Get in the back, Adrienne,” Sheridan 
directed. 

Colby took the driver’s seat and looked 
helplessly at the gears. 

“T’ll start you,’’ Sheridan offered. 

The car moved off, wavering crazily. 
Sheridan helped guide it until they were 
out of his grounds. Then, on a straight wide 
road, he watched Colby’s efforts, seizing the 
wheel from him as they passed traffic or 
came to parts of the road edged by ditches. 

“I’m sorry,”’ Colby said, his eyes glazed. 

Sheridan laughed as he stopped the car. 

“Jump into the back, Franklin; we’re 
calling you Franklin now,” he said. “Both 
Adrienne and I value our lives. Adrienne, 
come in front with me. And I’m turning 
back; we’ve driven enough.” 

During the drive back, Colby caught 


| scattered words and judged that Adrienne 


was telling her uncle about Palgrave and 
the diamonds and her insertion of advertise- 
ments. He heard Sheridan’s comment: 

“You certainly love to take charge, my 
dear. Why not have got Palgrave’s ad- 
dress from Liggett?” 


WHEN THEY had re-entered the Sheridan 
living room, Sheridan clapped Colby heart- 
ily on the shoulders, as he said: 

“Cheer up, Franklin. I believe in you. 
I’m going to be your counsei for, aside from 
wanting to help you I am interested in this 
case as a case. The evidence against you 
so far is too conclusive. Real evidence isn’t 
quite so pat. It has occurred to more than 
one of us that none but a lunatic would 
commit a murder and then keep himself near 
the scene of the crime.” 

“That’s just it; perhaps the assumption 
is that I am, or have been, a lunatic,’”’ Colby 
suggested. 

“It is probable enough,”’ Sheridan agreed, 
“that whoever committed the crime 
thought that by fastening suspicion on you, 
he might free himseif, and at the same time, 
if you were certified as irresponsible, save 
your neck. That is, if he had some bowels of 
compassion.” 

“Unless there was some reason for shut- 
ting me up in an asylum,” Colby said. 

“We must include all the suppositions. 
The key to the whole thing is the unravel- 
ling of the mystery of your detention in the 
surgeon’s house. Liggett, no doubt, could 
help us. He swears you came there with 
Smith as his secretary. You are sure you 
never saw Smith. Your safety depends on 
getting behind Liggett’s guard and on get- 
ting from Palgrave whatever he knows.” 

“It is galling that I can’t be of use in my 
own danger,”’ Colby said. 

“Don’t be too sure of that,”’ Sheridan 
said. “I am counting on the return of 
your memory, wholly or partially; or on the 
finding of some clue that will lead to the 
solution we need. Now, Franklin, is there 
nothing else you can remember that hap- 
pened at the sanitarium?” 

“Nothing beyond the daily routine.” 

‘“‘What was the routine?” 


“In the morning, Palgrave unlocked my 
bedroom door and brought in my breakfast. 
Then I was locked in again till about ten 
o'clock.” 

“I suppose,” Adrienne suggested, ‘‘until 
Liggett and Palgrave got through the 
housework, for they had Smith to look after, 


and the other man, the idiot, Smiley. They | 


would want to get the breakfast cleared 
away. Well, what then?” 

“Then Palgrave came for me, if it was good 
weather, and took me out. I was left out 
till time for luncheon. The house doors were 
locked, so I couldn’t have gone back inside 
if I’d wanted to. After luncheon I was 


locked in my room for another hour or so, | 


and supplied with books.” 
“And newspapers?” Sheridan asked. 


“‘No; I didn’t even know the month or the | 


date, except by guess.” 


“Then you were released again for the | 


rest of the afternoon?” 

“Yes; sometimes Liggett walked with me. 
He refused to answer any questions. But 
he was friendly enough. He chose his topics 
of conversation pretty carefully. At first, 


he kept helping me back to memory. Told | 


me my name, where I was born, where I 
went to school as a child—all that.” 

“‘He made no explanations of any sort?” 

“He told me only that I had had an 
accident, and that when the time came that 
I was fully restored I should be freed. I 
got the impression that I had been out of 
my mind. That added to the general horror. 
But now I am inclined to think that I never 
was insane.” 

“I don’t think you were,” agreed Sheri- 
dan. ‘After the walk with Liggett?” 

“‘After that I was left alone in the grounds 
till: dinner time. Sometimes Smiley joined 
me. He was treated pretty much as I was, 
except that he was given more freedom.” 

“What about rainy days?’ Sheridan 
asked. 

“I was going to tell you that. On rainy 
days I was kept longer in my room, but 
for part of the time I was allowed in the 
living room.” 

“And there?” 

“I played the piano, listened to the 
gramophone.” 

“And the radio?” 

“There was no radio in the room.” 

“Hawkin said there was,”’ Sheridan re- 
marked. ‘‘Are you quite sure?” 

“Absolutely. I could draw you every- 
thing in the place.” 

“Are you familiar with the plan of the 
rooms downstairs?” Sheridan asked. 

“Yes, kitchen, dining room and living 
room on one side of the hall. On the other, 
the doctor’s office, my bedroom and bath- 
room, and next that an empty bedroom.” 

“That is the room in which the body of 
young Smith was found,”’ Sheridan said. 
“You are sure it was empty?” 

“Twice when I passed it with Palgrave 
the room was empty,” Colby said. ‘And it 
had the look of a room not lived in; at 
least so it seemed to me, as I think back. 
Besides, the bathroom I used was connected 
with that room. I never heard anyone enter- 
ing the bathroom—at least not after I was 
first there.” 

“Tell us about that,” Sheridan said. 

“It is so confused,” Colby said slowly. 
“I was coming back to consciousness. It 
was just after the accident, I suppose.” 


He knitted his forehead and paused | 


helplessly. 

“Just tell us what you can,” Adrienne 
said softly. ‘Pour out everything—what 
you felt, even if it seems weak—what you 
saw—”’ 

“I didn’t see anything,” Colby replied. 
“I was aware, first, of what I can only de- 
scribe as an immense pit of pain, with me 
whirling in the middle of it. Everything 
was dark. I suppose my eyes were ban- 
daged. It seemed to me as if I were on a 
ship, but that may have been an ether 
dream. For a long time I dreamed of this 
motion, heard nothing except surging and 
singing in my ears.” 

*“‘And then?” prompt: 1 Sheridan. 

“Footsteps then; awareness that some- 
thing was beside me.” 

“‘No voices?” 
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Needed 


in Every 
Nursery 


Few things are so 
essentialin the nur- 
sery as a depend- 
able water bottle 
—for comfort orn 
cold days and 
nights — for quick 
relief when pains 

and ailments sud- 
denly develop. 
water bottles for nursery 
use are made in both con- 


Viceroy 


ventional and toy- 


land designs. o> 


BOTTLES 


MADE IN CANADA 


eal 


THE 
IDEAL GIFT 


Gives You the Greatest 
Gift Value in Canada 


A Magsune for Canedian Women 
for Christmas — 


Until Next Christmas 


Single Gift Orders ............ $l. 
4 or more Gift Orders. .50c eac 


(one of which may be your personal 
subscription) 


Gift Orders Over 4 ........ 50c each 
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See advertisement on page 64 
for particulars 


Bes 


TeV TALL ALL i 


Dishes, Silverware, Cooking Uten- 
sils, Sinks, Bath Tubs, Laundry, 
Woodwork, Floors. Softens water 
instantly. Results please the most 
discriminating. 


For sale at careful grocers. 
Manufactured by 22 


Galt Chemical Products, Ltd., Galt, Ont. 
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“Only Dr. Liggett and Palgrave,” Colby 
replied. ‘But then,” he added, “I am pretty 
sure that twice they drugged my coffee at 
night, because at least on two occasions I 
woke up feeling much as I did this morning, 
heavy-headed, stupid. During those occa- 
sions I couldn’t have heard anything.” 

“And there is nothing else you have 
heard or seen?” 

“The trouble is,” said Colby slowly, “I 
used to dream sometimes and I cannot 
disentangle dreams from reality. I used 
to think people came and stood about my 
bed and mocked me. Of course they didn’t. 
At first the poor defective chap, Smiley, 
used to get on my nerves. I hated to have 
him join me in the grounds. One day, after 
he had dogged my footsteps all the after- 
noon, I spoke to him roughly. In the night 
I dreamed I saw him beside my bed and 





At the Movies 


| (Continued from page |!) 





entertainment. Or it may add to the gloom 
of existence. Seen in other moods, one’s 
opinion would be reversed. 

This is to lead into the statement that, 
personally, I like Gracie Fields. She has a 
quality of rough sincerity in her Lancashire 








Christmas Gifts! 


(Continued from pages 19 and 20) 





THE GIFT suggestions illustrated on pages 
19 and 20 are all very simple to make. And 
as to economy—most of them have their 
origin in the scrap-bag or the remnant 
counter. Cast your eye around your own 
household and you will discover a wealth 
of oddments from which ingenuity will 
evolve some really handsome Christmas 


Nightdress or Pyjama Case 


For the pyjama or nightdress case, three 
ovals of silk are used, 16 by 18 inches for the 
double back and the lining of front, and one 
oval 10 by 12 inches for top, with a 4-inch 
strip about two yards long for ruching. It 
is best to interline both back and front, 
making these up separately and then stitch- 
ing together, leaving a good opening to 
insert pyjamas. Chatelaine Handicraft 
Studio can supply large pink silk roses, at 
50 cents, or a design may be traced and 
worked in place of the rose. 


Trellis Cushion 


The trellis cushion is made of two pieces 
of plain material, 1414 by 17% inches, with 
diagonal lines drawn 3% inches apart. 
Narrow ribbon is then machined over these 
lines, being careful not to allow the goods 
to stretch. Ribbon is then machined around 
the outside of the cushion, leaving a turn- 
ing outside ribbon. Front and back are then 
placed face to face and machined together, 
just outside the stitching of the ribbon, 
leaving sufficient space, of course, to insert 
form. 

Powder Puff Holder 


A dainty little powder puff holder is 
made of two four-inch circles of taffeta 
with contrasting ribbon frill. Any little 
design may be drawn or traced and then 
worked in suitable colors, or materials with 
stamped design, as shown, can be supplied 
by Chatelaine Handicraft Studio, 25 cents. 


later dreamed I heard him crying, or else 
he was crying, and I heard or dreamed I 
heard someone saying: ‘Next time, be sure 
his door is locked. I don’t want him wander- 
ing into their rooms.’ But next morning 
when I asked Palgrave if Smiley had been 
in my room he said that was impossible, for 
he was always locked in because of his 
thieving habits.” 

“Supposing you did hear that voice,” 
Sheridan said, ‘“‘did you recognize it?” 

“N-no,” said Colby slowly. ‘‘At least it 
wasn’t Liggett’s voice. That has a sooth- 
ing quality—and still, if he’d been angry 
and was scolding Palgrave—No, I can’t 
answer.” 

“But you are sure the voice said, ‘their 
rooms?’ ”’ 

“Yes; I am sure of that.” 

“Of course, there is no doubt that Smith 


voice and ways that is enriched by the film. 
Since I like to watch Gracie Fields, I en- 
joyed her second picture “Sally in Our 
Alley’’—though her first vehicle ‘Looking 
on the Bright Side’’ was extremely poor. 
“Sally in Our Alley” is not much con- 
cerned with plot, but gives a picture of the 
life of a girl who believes her lover was 
killed in the war and who “carries on’’ at 
home working in a composite bar and food 
shop. She befriends a wicked little adoles- 
cent who tries to imitate Garbo, and can lie 
as easily as she breathes. When Sally’s lover 
comes home, this girl tells him Sally is 
engaged again, and steals his wallet into the 
bargain before she sends him packing. Ina 
unique scene for the movies Sally plays a 
psychological stunt on the girl and in noisy 


A Bachelor's Bridge Cloth 


Green felt is used for this very good- 
looking bridge cloth—the card motifs cut 
out of the same material, if possible, in 
black and red and pasted in position. Bias 
binding in yellow is used for binding and ties. 


Pincushion Doll 


For the little pincushion doll, a strip of 
taffeta 314 by 18 inches was used; the nar- 
row ribbon bands then added. The little 
bandeau is made of three strips of very nar- 
row ribbon joined together, the centre one 
to match the dress and one on either side 
the same as on the skirt. These ribbons are 
14 inches long and make the bow at the back 
and ends. The doll is first sewn to the pin 
cushion; the bandeau is then put on and 
tied, and lastly, the skirt is drawn in tightly 
to waist with a quarter-inch ruching. 
Chatelaine’s Handicraft Studio can supply 
the little dolls in fine French china, at 25 
cents each, or with pin cushion and com- 
plete materials for making, at 50 cents. 


Original Lamp Shade 
This very charming lamp shade is made 
of two laced parchment shades from a 5 
and 10 cent store—-the underneath one in 
pink, on which you stick, very lightly, 
butterflies and grasses; and the top one in 
green or desired color. The lacings are 
taken from both shades and the frame of 
one discarded; the two shades then being 

laced together on the one frame. 


Dressing Table for Your Daughter 


This dressing table was sawn from an odd 
piece of wood by the handyman of the 
family. The corner pattern was first cut in 
paper on the floor and then the kidney- 
shaped front was drawn and cut out. The 
top is first covered with chintz or other suit- 
able material; the frill is gathered in small 
sections. then fanned out and turned down- 
ward. It is then tacked to the top with 
tapestry tacks to match goods. One back 
and two side legs are used. Shelves may be 
added, but these are just plain across the 
front. 

Doggy Door Stop 

A block of wood about the size of a brick 
was used for this attractive door stop:, the 
little cross-stitch dog worked in black wool 
over the squares in the material, which is 
fastened to the wood with brass-headed 


was in the sanitarium part of the time or 
all of the time that you were there. He 
probably was given his exercise when you 
were locked up. There may have been 
others in the house, too. The fact that the 
radio wasn’t in the living room means that 
it was probably used upstairs for Smith’s 
entertainment. You never, when you were 
in the grounds, saw a face at a window?” 

“No; but then, I couldn’t have seen any- 
one in a back room. The grounds were 
divided by a fence into front lawn or park 
and backyard. I never was in the backyard.” 

“Well organized,” Sheridan said. ‘And 
this Smiley never said anything that could 
be construed as information?” 

“No; never. I’m afraid, Mr. Sheridan, 
that I’m not going to be very profitable to 
you. If only I could remember more.” 

“Don’t be discouraged,” Sheridan said, 


repentance she rushes off to find the man. 

That’s all. But it has a definite quality of 
entertainment. And to see Gracie Fields 
scolding her customers; pulling her old 
checked coat over her sleeveless evening 
gown, working up courage enough to dance 
with the waiter at a party, and struggling 
with her waif's twisted morals, is to me, 
real enjoyment. If you don’t like Gracie 
Fields you won't be able to endure her 
picture. If you’ve never seen her, I cheer- 
fully suggest that you do; for she’s something 
fresh in moviedom. 

If ‘Emperor Jones” is built as a single 
unit to exploit Paul Robeson, “I’m No 
Angel” is an even more concentrated vehicle 
for Mae West. Miss West writes her own 
plays and it is only natural that every 


upholstery tacks. A wedge-shaped piece 
of wood can then be nailed in place, but this 
is not essential. Any design may be worked, 
but if desired monk cloth, wool and instruc- 
tions for working design can be supplied 
by Chatelaine’s Handicraft Studio, at 45 
cents. 
Bathroom Sets from Odd Jars 

Any little jars or bottles you have col- 
lected may be made into attractive bath- 
room sets. Buy corks slightly larger than 
needed and leave in water overnight, with 
a lid on to keep them submerged. In the 
morning, force them into the bottles and 
let them thoroughly dry out; then enamel 
the upper part and tops of corks only. The 
labels are made of wide adhesive tape. A 
collection of large and small jars in same 
shape would make attractive containers 
for the kitchen dresser. Enamel covers 
to match kitchen, and make labels of wide 
adhesive tape. 


Smart Pouch Purse 

If you are handy with your needle, you 
can make a very beautiful and useful purse 
to match your winter outfit. Our Chatelaine 
Handicraft Studio can supply the 9-inch 
polished wood frames, at 75 cents. The 
other handles shown are for shopping bags 
and can be supplied at 50 cents per pair. 


Sewing Basket 


This sewing basket—a most useful gift 
for the needlewoman—was made of four 
broom handles cut to 27 inches in length, 
four spindles—two 12 inches and two 14 
inches—and eight metal sliders for tops and 
bottoms of uprights. The top holes are 
11% inches down; the centre ones 12 inches 
below these, and the bottom ones 3 inches 
from the bottom. Two 2-inch spindles hold 
the uprights where they cross; the 12- 
inch spindles join the inside uprights at 
top and bottom, and the 14-inch spindles 
join the outside ones. Any pockets desired 
should be attached to the lining of the chintz 
before mounting. The basket is kept from 
spreading by the handle, which is 2 inches 
wide by 11 inches long; the bag itself being 
18 by 36 inches. 


Sleepy-bye Nursery Pillow 


This design was traced from a little pic- 
ture, worked in outline stitch and made up 
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“you're not doing too badly. I’m encour- 
aged, myself, because I’ve proved one 
thing at least to our advantage. Hawkin 
told me that Liggett said you drove your 
employer Smith to the surgeon’s house. I 
learned this afternoon that you don’t know 
how to drive. You couldn't have fooled 
me. If you'd known how to handle a car, 
vour muscles would have acted in spite of 
yourself half a dozen times when we were 
all but in a jam.” 

Adrienne rose excitedly to her feet. 

“Uncle Dick, Uncle Dick,” she cried, her 
voice high, ‘don’t you see that he’s not only 
innocent of the crime they want to get him 
accused of, but he isn’t who they say he is! 
They’ve turned him into Franklin Colby 
but he’s Henry Smith! But why have they 
done it, Uncle Dick? Whatever does it all 
mean?” (To be continued) 


line, every incident, every aspect of the 
story should all glorify the West husky 
voice, sleepy eyes and swaying hipline. 

All this uproar of popularity must be 
amusing to Mae West, because everything 
she does for the screen has been done by 
her for many years on the vaudeville stage. 
It must be strange, having had a “‘line”’ 
for years and years, to suddenly become 
the most popular actress on record almost 
over-night, simply because one was fea- 
tured instantly across a continent. 

“I’m No Angel” is good entertainment 
although it is as full of hokum as ‘The 
Bowery” and other kindred films. Mae 
West is a circus performer—and so well 
does she perform that one cannot imagine 
her in any other rdle. 


in Swiss lawn. But the same material, frill, 
lace edging and cottons for working can be 
supplied by Chatelaine MWHandicraft Stu- 
dio, at 60 cents. 


Clothes Brush Doll 
Clothes brushes make a very practical 
gift. The doll is also very attractive dressed 
as a Dutch girl or —for a man—as a bell- 
boy. The doll is supported by a stick, glued 
into the base, and the hands are firmly tied 
to the sides to hold the brushes. 


Fringed Shopping Bag 
Any odd piece of coarse material that will 
fringe makes an artistic shopping bag. Two 
pieces, 12 inches wide by 13 inches deep, 
were used here——fringed all around to about 
three-quarters inch, then 3 inches turned 
down at top of each piece, and front and 
back are sewn together close against fringe. 

Handles are made on the double. 


Handsome Tapestry Cushion 


A heavy piece of tapestry was used for 
this very handsome cushion, but any vari- 
colored material of good thickness that will 
make prettily colored fringe will answer. 
Size about 24 inches square, fringe about 
1'4 inches all around, the back and front 
machined together close against fringe. 


Dainty Flower Basket 


Old gramophone records can be con- 
verted into very attractive gifts. Balance 
a record on the top of a round tin—the size 
you wish for the base of your fruit dish or 
flower basket. Place this in a slightly warm 
oven for about five minutes, and when the 
record has become soft and droops over 
the edge of the tin, remove it from the oven 
and shape with the fingers. If it begins to 
harden before the shape is satisfactory, put 
it back in the oven for a few minutes. The 
centre hole is filled with sealing-wax. 


Manicure Box (not illustrated) 


A manicure box is a very useful gift. This 
is a one-pound, hinged tin candy box, 
enamelled pale green and then decorated. 
Nail polish, files, cleanser, etc., may be 
bought at a ten cent store. A handy case to 
slip into the travelling bag, and keeps 
greasy jars safe. 
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hose who have received the “Key” to their planetary sections will 


find an installment of these sections below: further installments will 


appear in the next and following issues. 


VOUR ECROSCOPE 


of Astrology as laid down in well known ancient and modern text- 


books. Miss Carter claims no personal ability to forecast the future or 


solve your present problems and these readings are not intended for 
such purpose. 


Vhese readings are Miss Marguerite Carter's applications of the rules | 





Section 148—Mars 
HE great majority ef people who were born 


under this planetary influence are likely to 

receive great benefit from friends during 
their lives, at times when they need it most. It 
shows that you have quite strong occult tenden- 
cies and are more psychic than you would other- 
wise have been. It is a position which makes 
liquids unfavorable. By that it is meant that any 
liquids which are potentially dangerous would 
be more so to you. For that reason you should 
use a reasonable degree of caution in that con- 
nection. Sometimes folk who were born under 
this influence suffer disappointment or delay in 
love and marriage although it is not a conclusive 
testimony to that effect. The effect of the vibra- 
tion is to lessen in some degree your aggressive 
tendencies and make you more easily imposed 
upon than you would otherwise have been. You 
are probably inclined to trust people more than 
you should. That is certainly true unless there 
are very contrary indications in your chart. 


Section 111—Moon 

HE effect of this vibration is somewhat out 

of the ordinary. It tends te make you quite 

independent and the probabilities are that you 
frequently do unexpected things. You have pos- 
sibly at various times during your life been con- 
sidered peculiar. You are much more a student 
of human nature as a result of this influence 
than otherwise would have been the case. An 
unusual trait of people who were born under 
this influence is their fondness for things of a 
secret nature. You have a scientific attitude to- 
ward things with which you come in contact. That 
is, vou have a desire to know and understand the 
truth but you haven't a scientific attitude to a 
sufficient extent to make you cold. In fact you 
are quite warmly sympathetic, understanding the 
problems and sympathizing with the trials of 
human beings. Your sentimental and intellec- 
tual natures were given a better balance by this 
position. 


Section 159—Jupiter 

OUR interest in humanity was increased by 
V ini planetary vibration. It made you more 

broad and sympathetic and is very apt during 
your life to bring you friends, associations and 
possibly inheritance. It is a very favorable posi- 
tion for a fortunate marriage. Your friends are 
apt to be much more sincere as a result of this 
influence and they are also apt to bring you both 
benefit and pleasures. It favors development of 
any of the hicher mental qualities and it gave you 
originality in ideas. This position also gave you 
political astuteness even though you might never 
become engaged in politics as a profession. Many 
people who were born under this vibration have 
been promoters of large schemes, usually of a 
philanthropic nature. You have very generous, 
expansive and sympathetic views and as a result 
of them you are apt to be disappointed in human- 
ity at times. 


Section 112—Moon 


HE great majority of people who were born 
T sneer the influence of this planetary vibra- 
romantic. Sometimes this 
sometimes it is not, 
have a broad streak 


tion are quite 
quality is apparent and 
but at heart they always 
of that quality. You have a great tendency 
to be mediumistic and the probabilities are 
that you are somewhat self-indulgent although 
not by any means sufficiently so to interfere with 
your success or position in the world. You are 
by nature very hospitable and fond of expressing 
sympathy. This is a planetary position which 
points to the fact that you should try to cultivate 
a cheerful, optimistic frame of mind by refusing 
tu think despondent thoughts, It indicates the 
probability of despondency although it is not 
strong enough to dominate your chart. There is 
quite a tendency in this vibration to cause you 
to be quite idealistic and to fail to see things as 
they are. You sometimes fail to be sufficiently 


critical. 


Section 160—Jupiter 


S A result of this planetary position you are 
A hospitable, philanthropic and fond of dumb 
animals, to a far freater extent than you 
would have been without its influence. A very 
outstanding testimony of this position is the fact 
that it shows you should have inherent ability 
through your natural qualities of hospitality and 
kindliness. It is a favorable testimony for a 
quiet, peaceful end of life. Later years should be 
quite prosperous and contented. This is due to 


the charactertistics bestowed. 


Section 172—Saturn 
HIS is considered to be a planetary position 
| mien is not altogether favorable in its influ- 
ence over those affected. The majority of 
people who are affected by this influence should 
particularly avoid confiding too extensively in 
those they are associated with. It is a testimony 


which points to the possibility of difficulty as a | 


result of secret enmities and trouble with in- 
feriors. In the majority of cases, those born un- 
der this influence are their own worst enemies. 
It is a peculiar influence because while it seems 


to bring about misfortune at times, those mis- | 


fortunes are almost invariably less the result of 
a direct condition than an indirect cause which 
is to be traced to the mental attitude of those 
affected. A cheerful attitude of mind should be 
cultivated carefully. 


Section 181—Uranus 
HIS planetary position provides you with 
much more religious depth than you would 


have had without its influence. If other testi- 


mony in the chart points to fondness for intel- , 


lectual development it is apt to incline you to- 
ward the study of mysticism. It would be stronger 
than any other single planetary vibration, in 
that connection. It points to the fact that there 
is a considerable likelihood that you will, at some 
time during your life, be associated with psychics 
and it also shows the possibility of trouble 
through such association. It is considered a 
planetary position which has a tendency to lessen 
the aggressiveness of the individual. The prob- 
abilities are that unless your chart shows some 
very practical and forceful characteristics you are 
apt to be easily imposed upon, 


Section 123—Mercury 


HE planetary position considered here is one 

that would have added to your intuition, 

given you improved memory and generally 
benefitted your intellect. The great majority of 
people who were born under this planetary influ- 
ence have very good natural mental powers. You 
will probably do considerable travelling during 
your life, which will be done for a definite object 
of business or duty rather than pleasure. The 
probabilities are that your greatest benefits dur- 
ing life will come to you through those who were 
born between May 20 and June 21 or between 
August 22 and September 23. Your mind tends 
naturally toward 
The only flaw in the position is that it does not 
give the faculty of steady application. 
a very dangerous oppanent in any argument and 
a good natural student of human nature. 


Section 124—Mercury 

HIS is a planetary position which bestows 

qualities which are the exact opposite of 

scientific. The mind is made much more 
likely to act from instinct rather than as a result 
of reasoning. You are just and magnanimous 
to a far greater extent than you would have been 
without this position and it also made you much 
more even tempered. It is a very fortunate posi- 
tion for success in singing, speaking or imagina- 
tive writing. It does not always follow that the 
individual has the vocal organs to be a success as 
a singer but this position bestows other qualities 
which would aid. It sometimes points to trouble 
with education and also with brothers and sisters. 
You were given an added tendency to be roman- 
tic by this position, yet that trait is by no means 
of a quality to interfere with achievement. 


Section 135—Venus 


HIS planetary position should increase your 

general popularity and also increase the like- 

lihood of benefits through the opposite sex. 
Many people who were born under this influence, 
however, experience unusual love affairs and 
somewhat unexpected events in connection with 
marriage and also with love affairs. You are apt 
to be extraordinarily constant, unselfish and 
sincere in love. It is likely also that you have 
remarkable ability to divine character, being in- 
tensely interested in humanity as a whole. You 
are inclined to be cheerful and optimistic for 
the most part and to regard the actions of others 
with a great deal of toleration. It is difficult for 
them to fool you about their motives, however. 


Section 136—Venus 


HE particular planet whose influence is con- 
‘| sidered in this section is dealt with by astrolo- 

gers as being in what is known as its “exalta- 
tion” or strongest position. People who come 
into the world under this influence have an un- 
equalled capacity for self-sacrifice and devotion. 
Michelangelo, Charles Dickens and 
Hugo were born under this influence. You can 
see that the artistic sense was greatly increased 
as a result of this planetary vibration. Your 


affections, as a rule, are simple and natural and | 


have a calm kindliness of feeling toward 
You have very little ten- 
Your greatest 


you 
humanity in general. 
dency to be snobbish or arrogant. 


science and humanitarianism. | 


You are | 





Victor | 


unhappiness in life would be apt to come about | 


when someone of whom you are fond fails to 
appreciate your devotion fully. You are much 
more romantic and idealistic than would have 
been the case without this influence. 


a 


| 














A CHEQUE EVERY MONTH 
from the Mutual Life 
of Canada | 
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Does Your 
LIFE PLAN 


include a 
Guaranteed Retirement Income 
on a Monthly basis? 


On the first of every month W. M. L. receives a 
cheque for $50.00 under policy No. 128,836. The 
same amount will be mailed to him every month for at least 20 
years and as much longer as he lives. If he does not survive to 
receive 240 payments, the balance will be paid to his estate, 


Would you like to know how you can have a guaranteed 
income at age 50, 55, 60 or 65? Just fill in and mail the coupon. 


Please send me the booklet, 
{ “Mutual Achievements”, also 
information regarding a Pension 


THE 
MUTUAL LIFE | 
Assurance Company [a 
OF CANADA re 
Head Office: WATERLOO, ONT. 


Established 1869 
Owned by the Policyholders 


Address. 





Beautify 
Your Home 
ev 
See what a 
difference a 


poster bed 
makes 


ERE is an easy, inexpensive way to 
make your home beautiful. Replace 
your bed with one of the famous Malcolm 
posters now in the stores. You will be 
astonished to see how attractive your bed- 
room becomes. Not necessary to buy new 
spring and mattress. 

Add other Malcolm Colonial bedroom pieces as finances permit, This open stock 
furniture may be obtained from leading stores at any time, like open stock china, 
Style, wood, finish and workmanship sure to harmonize. Honey-toned maple, old 
mahogany, rich walnut browns. 


This is ancestral furniture, used by our Canadian forefathers. Its simplicity and 
charm is appealing. Stately poster beds, roomy chests, graceful dressers, quaint high boys and 
other furniture. Malcolm's famous NO-MAR finish, durable, stainless, keeps them beautiful. 


See this lovely furniture in the stores. Spend some of your Christmas money for this home gift 
that all will enjoy. Write at once for free booklet. 


ANDREW MALCOLM FURNITURE CO., Kincardine, Ont., Dept. CL1ay3 
Send free booklet to 
NAME 








ADDRESS 
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‘OUR Christmas- giving will be an 

a extreme pleasure through the use of 

‘Subscriptions to “Chatelaine” — made 

=] so easy by our assuming the complete 

responsibility of writing your Greeting 


A MAGAZINE FOR CANADIAN WOMEN Cards, prepaying the postage and mailing 
both Cards and first Gift Issues for as near 
to Christmas Morning delivery as close co- 
operation with the postal services can 
guarantee. 


“Chatelaine” For Christmas Until Next Christmas 
has the unusual feature of being a monthly reminder 
of your present thoughtfulness; it is a Gift that will 
not be stowed away and forgotten when the Tree is 
dismantled. It will give your friends during 1934 
approximately the following programme: 


short stories by leading Canadian and _ inter- 
AO national writers. 


14. articles on interior decoration. 


‘6 feature articles on subjects of vital interest to 
2A. Canadian womanhood. 


A OR MORE it orvers.... SOS EACH 15 St wmsinty or 6 care 


it al oat, be becrineh Am practical articles on cooking and home-making 
( f os your personal su iption) AS based on researches in the Chatelaine Institute. 


SINGLE GIFT ORDERS ............ $1.00 EACH op fullslength novels averaging $2.00 to $2.50 in book 


form. 


These Special Prices are for subscripti i ly. T ice 
P iptions to Canadian Addresses only he regular pric 10 aaliliid-an eubettataten ob Kees. 


will apply for subscriptions to Great Britain and British Possessions, $1.00 per year per 


a _ Ges States and ytamee, ane Mexico, Caneel ane South America, France 

and Spain, per year per order; for all other countries, $2.00 per year per order. A Gift = a andic s and sewi 
Order covers all Issues of 1934, and so long as copies are available will also include the 23 Seeteres on handicrafts and sewing. 
Christmas Issue of 1933. 


If Your Gifts should be for present subscribers they will be entered to extend those subscrip- 
tions, and Gift Cards will go forward just the same as though they were new subscriptions. 


Our Staff is specially trained so that all details 
in connection with Christmas Orders are handled 
smoothly and promptly. Your co-operation in send- 
ing in your orders early will be appreciated. 
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No. 274 — A frock goes with this smart little coat, 

to form an ensemble. Sizes 6. 8. 10, 12 and 14 

years. Size 8 requires 2!/2 yards of 54 inch and ¥% 
yard of 35 inch material for coat and frock. 


No. 28 — A sports coat with raglan sleeves. Sizes 
6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires |7/g yards 
of 54 inch material. 


No. 278 — Square shoulders for the schoolgirl. 
Sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 2 
yards and !/2 yard of 39 inch material. 


No. 16. — A sturdy little suit for the son of the 
house. Sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and !4 years. Size 8 
requires 2 yards of 54 inch material. 








These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from stores in most cities, or 


be WOOL. SILK OR VELVET 









1180 





No. 1129 — Velvet or a heavy silk crépe for this 
frock. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches. Size 34 
requires 33% yards of 39 inch material. 









No. 1180 — Yokes are pointed at the front and 


straiaht at back. Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches. 


c 


Size 36 requires 4!/g yards of 39 inch material. 







No. 1166 — The narrow, upstanding collar is very 







new. Sizes Il, 13, 15 and 17 years. Size |5 re- 






quires 434 yards of 39 inch material. 






No. 1136 — Suitable for both youthful and mature 

figures. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches. 

Size 36 requires 4!/, yards of 39 inch and 7% yard 
of 35 inch material. 









No. 285 — Sleeves, collars, gloves and a jaunty 
little hat — all included in the one pattern. Sizes 







small, medium and large. 






No. 279 — Full sleeves and high-crossing collar. 
Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches. Size 36 requires 
43% yards of 39 inch and '/p yard of 35 inch material. 















direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite dealer does 
not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. When ordering Patterns name the number and size of the style desired. 
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No. 282 — A smart ensemble 
fo wear beneath your heavy 
coat. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40 inches. Size 34 requires 
334 yards of 54 inch and 4!/4 
yards of 39 inch material. 
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No. 280 — The two-piece frock 
is very smart this season. Sizes 
30, 32, 34, 36 and 38 inches. 
Size 34 requires 35g and 'f 
yards of 39 inch material. 


No. 277 — This distinctive 

frock wears the new winged 

shoulder caps. Sizes 30, 32, 34, 

36 and 38 inches. Size 34 re- 

quires 334 and | yards of 39 
inch material. 


No. 283 — Very smart and 
different is this attractive 
frock. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40 inches. Size 34 requires 334 











PLAN FOR A NEW FROCK 





No. 281 — This raglan-sleeved 
frock buttons trimly down the 
back. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40 inches. Size 34 requires 35 
and % yards of 39 
inch material 


No. 1182 — Instead of revers 
this frock may wear a deep, 
contrasting sailor collar. Sizes 
34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches. 
Size 36 requires 3 yards of 54 
inch and 5% yard of 35 
inch material, 


Deice 15 cents 
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No. 276 — A tailored looking 

frock which is encouragingly 

slimming. Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 

42, 44 and 46 inches. Size 38 

requires 45% and |/> yards of s) 
35 inch material. 


e 8 





and 3% yards of 39 inch 4 
material. 
hese are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite dealer does 


nol carry them im stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. 


When ordering Patterns name the number and size of the style desired. 
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: j 4 . : Greuped to left of tree are: Case of bath toiletries 
‘ , by Elizabeth Arden; Woodbury’s gift box: Armand’s 
Beauty Treatment package: Coty's manicure ‘set: 

“Derny'’s 3 Secrets set: Grouped to right of tree: 

Keystone Cleopatra toilet set; Seventeen gift box: 

Elizabe 0 Arden's Leatherette beauty box. On the 

tree itself are: Outdoor Girl powder, lipstick and 

rouge: Vinolia Lavender Lotion, face powder, cleans- 

ing cream, vanishing cream and Lypsyl; DeVilbiss 

atomizer; Coty's toilet water, perfumes and fthree- 

piece compact; Cutex Five Minute sett Bourjois. 

"Springtime in Paris” perfume; Black end rose moiré 

bag of Yardley'’s prepatations. 4 








So. HIM*FAox HER 
XMAS GIFT SETS 


FROM 


YAR 


EY 


90! T° $1920 


C16/97 

Lavender Bath Salt 
Crystals, Large Talcum 
Powder and Lavender 


Bath Soap 












C16/99 
Lavender Perfume, 
Lavender Soap, Three 
Bath Salt Tablets 








C20/66 
Lavender Shaving Bowl, 


Men's Invisible Talcum, 
After Shaving Lotion 


$9.75 


C20/63 
Lavender After Shaving 
Lotion and Shaving 
Cream 


$4.50 


| 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
4.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 


Send for FREE Yardley 1933 Gift Folder 
to YARDLEY—YARDLEY HOUSE, TORONTO 


See complete range at Drug and Department Stores 


YARDLEY - LONDON 
Coronto ... CNew York... Paris 
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HANDICRAFTS, Christmas cards and 
attractive seals shown on page 24 may be 
ordered from Chatelaine Handicraft Studio 
by sending a postal order to Marie Le Cerf, 
Chatelaine, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, 
Ont. If you prefer to send a cheque, it is 
necessary to add 15 cents to cover exchange 
on out-of-town cheques. Articles from 
previous issues are always available. 

State personal requirements where color 
selection is given. All prices include 
postage. 

C122 — Fingertip Towels — Three of 
these are shown at the bottom and one at 
the top of page 19. Sixe 13 x 18 inches. 
The hollyhocks are stamped on green, the 
iris on yellow, the nosegay on pink and the 
basket of flowers on mauve linen. They are 
priced at 25 cents each or 95 cents for the 
set of four. Cottons for working set, 15 
cents, or for hollyhocks or nosegay, 10 cents 
each; iris or basket design, 5 cents each. 


C203 — Honeymoon Cottage Cosy— 
The design is stamped on linen. Full size— 
comes in cream, green or yellow linen, and 
priced at 55 cents; cottons for working, 20 
cents, and cosy form if required, 45 cents. 


C207—‘‘Tea for Two’’—Luncheon set, 
36-inch cloth and four serviettes. A single 
hemstitch only is required before fringing, 
and the little cross stitch design is very 
quickly worked. Stamped on mauve, yel- 
| low, green, pink, blue, cream or white Irish 
linen—price $1.35 per set, with 5 cents 
additional for black cotton to work. 


C249—Christmas Cards and Seals— 
| This very beautiful assortment of Christmas 
| cards is available to readers at a marvel- 
lously low price. There are twenty-two 
cards, made in Canada of the very finest 
stocks, with envelopes to match. Bought 
separately, these would cost nearly three 
times the price—$1 per box. 
The packet of Christmas gift decorations 
' contains 200 clearly printed and beautifully 
colored seals, tags and gift cards—a good 
percentage of large size—a very complete 
assortment for all requirements. Price 25 
| cents. 


C250—Aprons—Japanese lanterns and 
floral sprays make a very gay and unusual 
apron design. Stamped on finest cream 
apron cotton, full 36-inch size, price 50 
cents; cottons for working, 10 cents; bias 
binding if desired, 15 cents. 


C252—-Tea Towels—Of finest quality, 
heavy Irish linen in extra large size—21 x 30 
inches. They are priced at 35 cents each or 
$1 for the set of three—in green, blue or 
gold stripe. Cottons for working set, 10 
cents, or for each towel, 8 cents. 


C253 — Telephone Book Cover— 
Stamped on lacquer red, navy blue, brown 
or black art felt, complete with cottons for 
working—price, 85 cents. 


C255 — Monogram Writing Case— 
Stamped on lacquer red, black, brown or 
navy blue art felt, complete with lining, 
pockets and cotton for working. Card- 
board not sent. Price, $1.25. Be sure to give 
monogram and color combination. 





C257—Vase of Roses—In cross stitch, 
stamped on black art satin—makes a very 
striking and beautiful picture. Design 6 x 7 
inches, stamped on material 9 x 12 inches 
price, 35 cents. Cottons for working, 13 
cents. 


C258—Rose Wreath Cushion—In cross 
stitch, stamped on black silk taffeta, roses 
and leaves to be worked in natural colors. 
Size 22 inches, front and back are priced at 
$1.35; cottons for working, 20 cents; green 
cord for edge can be supplied, if desired, 
at 20 cents, and a form at 75 cents. 


C259—Rose Festoon Towels—A really 
charming design, and so very little work— 
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all in cross stitch, with the exception of the 
ends, one of which is to be single and the 
other double hemstitched. Stamped on 
finest linen huckaback, size 18 x 33 inches 
price, 95 cents per pair; cottons for working, 
8 cents. 

C260—Butterfly Teapot Holder—The 
folded butterfly makes a perfect shape for a 
holder, and the body and wing markings 
make a very lovely design. Stamped on 
green or yellow linen or green sateen —price, 
25 cents; cottons for working, 8 cents. 


C261—Afternoon Tea or Supper Cloth 
—You will find a large round cloth looks 
very lovely on a tea wagon, square or ob- 
long table, as well as on a round table. 
This is a really handsome cloth, stamped on 
heavy white Irish linen, 36-inch size. It is 
priced at $1.25; white cotton for working, 
15 cents; and two-inch hand-made Cluny 
lace edging, 50 cents. 

C263—Cut Work Runner —For table or 
buffet, in a new and very lovely design. 
Size 18 x 45 inches, stamped on brown Irish 
linen, price 75 cents; in heavy cream linen, 
85 cents; heavy white linen, 95 cents; cot- 
tons for working, 20 cents. 

C264— Monogram Purse—A very good- 
looking purse—-roomy and useful, with 
gusset sides—6 x 10 inches. Stamped on 
lacquer red art felt and worked in black, 
this makes a stunning purse. May also be 
had in brown, black or navy blue, and 
worked in contrasting color. With cotton 
for working, lining, interlining and fastener, 
the price is 95 cents. Be sure to give mono- 
gram and color combination. 


C265—Pillow Cases and Towels— 
Wild rose design. May be worked in white, 
pink, rose or yellow. Pillow cases are 
stamped on circular, linen finished, English 
cotton, size 36 x 42 inches. Price $1.35 per 
pair. The towels are stamped on finest 
Irish linen huckaback, 18 x 33 inches. 
Price, 95 cents per pair; cottons for work- 
ing, 15 cents. 

C266—‘‘Two Little Girls in Blue’’ 
An amusing little cross stitch picture for a 
child’s bedroom or nursery. Stamped on 
cream sampler linen, size 7 inches square, 
price, including cottons for working, 15 
cents. 


C268—Fireside ‘‘Scotty’’—Such a help- 
ful little dog with the coal or wood. A 
large black felt mitt, with wool for working 
and ring for hanging; price, 35 cents. 


C269—Petal Nightdress Case—An ex- 
quisitely dainty bed ornament, and so 
quickly and easily made; all work may be 
done by machine. In rayon taffeta in two 
colors; any two of the following may be 
chosen: pink, blue, mauve, yellow, green, 
rose and black—complete with elastic and 
ribbon for bows. Price, $1.35. 


C270—Toy ‘‘Scotty’’—A friendly little 
dog for any small boy or girl, or a cute floor 
ornament. In strong black felt, with wool 
for working (stuffing not sent). The price is 
75 cents. 

C216—Rose Luncheon Set—Bouquets 
of roses in cross stitch decorate the four 
corners of this luncheon cloth and a small 
rose is used for each serviette, the roses to 
be worked in shaded rose or yellow cotton 
as desired. The 36-inch set can be sup- 
plied stamped on cream, yellow, blue, 
mauve or green Irish linen, at $1.35; cot- 
tons for working, 20 cents. Cosy to match 
is priced at 45 cents; cottons to work, 5 
cents, and a form can be supplied at 45 
cents. 


Here is a new way to convey good wishes 
with your Christmas parcels: Wishbones, 
thoroughly dried, then covered with rib- 
bon and finished with small bows. Mate- 
rials for these suggestions are not supplied. 





On the opposite page: Electric Fireplace Heater by Superior Electrics Limited; Rangette (at 
top) by Renfrew Electric Products, Limited; Carpet Sweeper by Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. of 
Canada, Limited; Frigidaire by Frigidaire Sales Corporation; Vacuum Cleaner by Premium 
Vacuum Cleaner Co., Limited; Studio Couch, Cocktail Table and End Table by Simmons Lim- 
ited; Small Electric Stove by Tudhope Metal Specialties, Limited; Gift Stationery by Barber- 
Ellis Limited; Waffle lron by Canadian Westinghouse Co., Limited; Ventilating Fan by Canadian 
Blower and Forge Co., Limited; Debutante Model Telechron Clock by Canadian General 
Electric Co., Limited, Desk Set by L. E. Waterman Co. Limited. 


On this page: Studio End Table and End Table by Knechtels Limited; Desk and Chair by The 
Chesley Furniture Co., Limited; 5-Tube Companion Radio by Stewart Warner Corporation; 
Lace Box by The Honderich Furniture Co. Limited: Electric Range by Moffats, Limited; 
Stormoguide by Taylor Instrument Co. of Canada, Limited: Card Table and Chairs by Hourd 
& Co., Limited: Electric Washer by Northern Eectric Co., Limited; Refrigerator by Mayflower 
Corporation of Canada, Limited; Sunbeam Mixmaster by Flexible Shaft Co., Limited; Suction 


Sweeper by The Hoover Company Limited. 
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PATRICIAN — 


rare PATRICIA a dainty pen 
women and girls. 
Persian, Onyx, Tur- $500 
uoise, Nacre and Jet. 
encil to match, $3.00 


NUMBER 32-A splendid pen for 


anyone at a modest price. $975 


Ideal for school use. 
Pencil to match, $1.00 


Illustrations show pens slightly less than actual si: 


Give the gift you would like to receive 


In all the realm of gifts there is nothing more useful to the recipient than a Waterman’s. 
Artistry of design, beauty of color, time-proved principles of construction, perfection 
of point, generous ink capacity, make Waterman’s preeminently the world’s finest 


writing instrument. 
Seven different points insure the right point for every style of handwriting. See the 


FOUNTAIN PEN DESK SETS are useful, artistic gifts $750 = a 
for home and office. A variety of styles. . . priced aslow as complete Waterman’s line at your local stores today. 
L. E. WATERMAN CO. LIMITED, MONTREAL : NEW YORK : CHICAGO : BOSTON : SAN FRANCISCO 


Waterman's 
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| This Christmas Give TEXCRAFT! 









Hours of fun 





for boys 
and girls . 






oe | USE RUB up patterns 





“VERY boy and girl has put paper over a copper and rubbed with a pencil to see the 
letters and figures leap out. TEXCRAFT works just like that. But with TEXCRAFT 

you get 8 reversible pattern cards and to different colored crayons. With these, scores of 
beautifully colored designs can be rubbed up on the 24 delightful sketches supplied. (See 
drawing at bottom.) With TEXCRAFT, children of all ages can turn out colored figures 
to hang up proudly in their rooms or paste in scrap books. And TEXCRAFT is so simple; 
youngsters master it in minutes yet never tire of it. They develop artistic talents while hav- 
ing a lot of fun—quiet fun, the kind that doesn’t distract households. 


A different Christmas Gift 


EXCRAFT as a Christmas gift has everything: — 
color; a hint of magic; novelty ; a challenge to a child’s 
imagination. It is packed in a strong box, 16 x 12!’ with 
















Imagine how 
smart these 
patterns will 
look when 
rubbed up 


in color. 


















a handsome cover. 


Your nearest department store or local dealer should be 
able to supply you with TEXCRAFT, but if difficulty is 
met with, enclose money order for $1.15 anda TEXCRAFT 
set will be mailed, post paid, to any address in Canada. 







Manufactured Exclusively for the British Empire by:— 


EXCRAFT 


481 University Ave. — Toronto, Canada 
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This M onth wilh 


Gur Adverlisers... 


AND SO comes the last editorial page in 
. the last issue of 1933; and with it time 
to turn the pages of this number again 
and again, exploring the advertising col- 
umns for the interest and help they hold. 
For, after the first swift leafing of a 
magazine, after the detailed reading of the 
highlights of interest, it’s fun, isn’t it, to 
take the pages slowly and catch the smaller 
details that await your leisure. I imagine 
that’s one reason why so many thousands 
of women keep their magazines intact not 
only for reference to articles and recipes, 
but because each turning of the page 
brings fresh interest to light. 


This month, of course, our main thought 
throughout the issue is Christmas. You'll 
find the seasonal aspect of the month re- 
flected on every page. That for Swift’s 
Premium hams is a thrilling inspiration 
for every cook to go and do likewise. Note 
how effective the full-color pages are in 
giving that “appetite appeal,” which 
makes us instinctively want to go and 
make the tempting things for ourselves. 
The cakes on the Crisco page, with their 
recipes alongside; the luscious vegetables 
and prime beef in Campbell’s vegetable 
soups; the tempting effect of Swift’s ham, 
and the rich scarlet of the Heinz tomato 
products—every one of these pages is 
uniquely successful in the artistic presen- 
tation of their food products. 


Yardley’s tells a Christmas story in a 
direct fashion. Waterman pens add a pow- 
erful suggestion for everyone in the family 
in a full page that patterns the pens effec- 
tively. Williams display their holiday 
page with simple directness, and Cutex 
are particularly forceful in their use of a 
script type that reflects the ideas in many 
folks’ minds this year for a “‘more elegant 
Christmas.”” Everybody’s doing it! 


Keystone have made a strong black and 
white design of their Christmas sugges- 
tions, and the Kodak page is a veritable 
bombshell of force. It says “Camera,” 
and keeps on saying it in your mind after 
the original page has been forgotten. I 
liked the simplicity of the message in the 
advertisement for Knox’s gelatine—two 
hundred pieces of candy for thirty-four 
cents! These are figures that women 
understand. 


THERE'S A smart turn to the advertise- « 


ment for Italian Balm and its description 
of the charming young girl as “hand- 
finished” every day. That phrase will 
linger in the mind. So will the caption for 
the Bissell sweeper, in which a typical 
motheris bemoaning hertypical youngson’s 
habit of tramping in dirt. It’s such a 
common occurrence, that linking it with 
the sweeper will bring it to our minds 
every time Bobby tramps into the house 
from a muddy world. I liked the idea of 
using a child’s curiosity to explain “that’s 
why rugs don’t slip” in the Goodyear 
Cushion Rug advertisement—such a na- 
tural position and interest on the young- 
ster’s part. 


Pepsodent Antiseptic has used an idea 
that gives a ‘‘smash”’ to their presentation 
in showing a young girl with a cold, set 
against the torn extract from a news- 
paper. This challenges one’s sense of 
newsiness and ‘‘stop-the-press”’ informa- 
tion. I found the young mother holding 
her baby with a worried frown, and linked 
to the sentence ““To young mothers fac- 
ing their first problems with colds” a 
most emphatic advertisement for Vick’s 
VapoRub. 


Calay retains the advertising personality 
of their series with a romantic appeal and 
the slogan “Another Beauty Contest 
Won,” and Bayer’s Aspirin has a timely 
showing of just how to avoid catching a 
cold—a bugbear in everybody’s mind these 
days. Dr. Chase’s Nerve Food is a clever 
stunt in a photographic advertisement 
with a gypsy lass—always a subject that 
will attract attention. 


BY THIS time you've seen that Magic 
Baking Powder this month are using an 
interview in the kitchens of Chatelaine 
Institute to portray the excellence of their 
far-famed cooking aid. And like all 
mothers, your heart has probably re- 
sponded directly to the photograph of the 
howling youngster in the Castoria ad- 
vertisement and its heading: ‘“‘When a 
good little soldier turns rebel.’”’ Also you 
can’t have missed the solemn babe used 
to advertise Squibb cod liver oil. 


Notice how often, in the very small 
advertisements, human heads are used to 
attract attention. There is one column 
of advertising in this number, featuring 
Resinol, Maybelline, Blondex and NR— 
and in every one the human head is used. 
See how it makes such an advertisement 


carry. 


With me you’ve probably enjoyed the 
typical humor of the Bovril series of ad- 
vertisements, and were surprised to find 
that the three ageless secrets of charm 
brought one to Kellogg’s All-Bran. With 
me you have been caught by the hypnotic 
eyes of Dr. Jacobson in the Fleischmann’s 
page, and followed the interesting skin 
information described in Pond’s advertise- 
ment. And, most assuredly, you have 
stopped in delight at the picture of the ut- 
terly enchanting babies, in their best bib 
and tucker, turning the pages of their baby 
book in the page for Cream of Wheat. 


For we're all alike, we chatelaines of 
Canada. And that is why advertisements 
are presented as they are. The skilful 
copywriters know just what is most likely 
to catch our attention and intrigue our 
interest. Every advertisement in this is- 
sue is an effort to say: “Lady, stop, look 
and listen to me!” 


Pye fpr Sandon 
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Big doings in my kitchen last week! I proved how 
much easier it is to make a lovely light cake with my 
sweet, light-textured Crisco that is already creamed. 

First, I made a cake with a stiff shortening—I 
creamed it until my arm ached—then started to beat 
in dribbles of sugar. Hattie (my assistant) counted 
330 beats—and phew! was I tired! 

Then I started a second cake with read)y-creamed 
Crisco. I took the same amounts of shortening, sugar 
and eggs as for the first cake. I dumped them all 
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Peat dil ' | Whisk up these 


into a mixing bowl together, because creamy Crisco 
blends with sugar and eggs in one operation. It took 
only 103 strokes to get a light-blended mixture— just 
one-third the arm work that I'd put into the first cake 
(made with stiff shortening! ). 


When I took that feather-light Crisco cake out of 


the oven, everybody within smelling distance wanted 
a piece. That cake was eaten up so quick, I couldn't 
prove how long Crisco cakes stay moist and tender. 
But jou can. And notice how Crisco’s fresh-churned 


le 
1! 


Beat Crisco, 
shortening!) 


Prune 


cup Crisco 
4 cups sugar 
2 eggs, separated 

216 cups flour 

21g teaspoons baking powder 
sugar, egg yolks until light 
Sift dry ingredients 
well. Fold in stiffly beaten egg whites 
walnuts in separate bowl 
layers of batter and fruit-nut filling, with batter on top 
moderate oven (350° F.) about 1 hour 


Icing: 
and '4 teaspoon salt to 2 


shorten ing 


sweetness brings out shy flavors. In Crisco cakes, 


vanilla, chocolate, spice and fruits taste as Nature 


grew them up to be. 

Remember this, too—Crisco is an all-purpose 
shortening that will help you make digestible flaky pie 
crust, digestible fluffy biscuits and digestible crispy fried 
foods Why? Because Crisco iS the aiges stible vege- 
table shortening that stays digestible without re frigera- 
tion—keep it on your kitchen shelf! 


WINIFRED S. CARTER 


1. POMPEIAN CAKE 
fruit-nut filling is baked in it! 


l6 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon mace 

1 cup milk 

1'4 cups chopped cooked prunes 
lo cup chopped walnuts 

(Crisco is the creamed 
Add alternately with milk. Beat 
Mix prunes and chopped 
Pour in alternate 
Bake in 
Spread with— 


Crisco a tube-pan 


Cool 


Slowly add 11% cups sifted confectioners’ sugar 
2 tablespoons Crisco (the creamy shortening). 


Add 1 tablespoon each of prune juice and lemon juice as needed. Beat, 


1 cup dried apricots 
% cup Crisco 

4 eggs, separated 
1 cup seedless ra:sins 

1g cup slivered candied cherries 
ig cup sliced candied orange peel 
Cover apricots with cold water 
Drain. Slice 
together until light 
fruits (measure fruits after cutting! 
alternately with stiffly beaten egg whites 
2-quart casserole 


coarsely 


CASSEROLE FRUIT CAKE 


creamy Crisco makes a party fruit cake! 


L¢ cup sliced citron 

14 cup Slivered almonds 

1 teaspoon grated lemon peel 

2 cups flour 

1 teaspoon sa!t 

lg teaspoon soda 
Bring to boil. Boil 1 minute. 

Then beat the Crisco, sugar and egg yolks 
Crisco needs no creaming!) Stir in raisins and 
Sift flour, salt and soda. Add 
Pour into well-Criscoed 


975° 9 


Bake in very slow oven (275° F.) 2 


1 cup sugar 


Corer it 


hours or longer, depending on thickness of loaf 


3. 


% cup Crisco 
34 cup sugar 


1 egg 


Put Crisco, 


(Easy, 
little at 


MOTHER’S 


Save your wrist 


sugar, egg, molasses in mixing bowl 
because Crisco is so creamy!) Add sifted dry ingredients, a 
a time 


DOUBLE-DECKERS 
Crisco needs no creaming! 


2 teaspoons ginger 
1 teaspoon soda 


1 cup molasses 
4 cups flour 

1 teaspoon salt 
Beat until light. 


When mixed, roll thin on lightly floured board 


Cut half of dough with round cooky cutter. Use doughnut cutter 


to cut remainder 
(350° F.) 10 to 12 minutes 


Bake on Criscoed cooky sheets in moderate oven 
Put cookies together with 


Cream Filling: Blend 1 tablespoon Crisco (the creamed shortening) 


with ‘4 cup sifted confectioners’ sugar, 4 teaspoon salt 


ginger 


confectioners’ 
water, if needed. 


4. 


1g cup Crisco 

1 cup sugar 

2 eggs separated (save 1 yolk for icing) 
2 cups flour 
Beat Criscd, 
creamed! 


vanilla 


Pour into jwo Criscoed &8-inch layer pans 


oven (375° ¥.) 20 to 25 minutes 


\¢ teaspoon 
in 1 tablespoon boiling water. Add 144 cups sifted 
Sugar alternately with another tablespoon boiling 
This filling should be quite thin. 


SPLIT ’EM CHOCOLATE CAKE 


two layers split to make four! 


lg teaspoon salt 

3 teaspoons baking powder 
% cup milk 

1g teaspoon vanilla 


sugar and egg yolk together. (Crisco is already 


Add sifted dry ingredients alternately with miik. Add 


Kold in whites beaten stiff but not dry 
Bake in moderately hot 
When cool, split each layer in half. 


1 minute 


Put 4 layers together and cover entire cake with 


Chocolate Cream: 
44 cups confectioners’ sugar, 1 egg yolk, 


squares melted chocolate, 


) ws alrea 


Beat 4 cup Crisco (the fluffy shortening) with 
2 tablespoons cream. Add 


44 teaspoon salt. Beat until creamy. 





